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FOREWORD 


HE essays in this book present varying and, as far 

as possible, conflicting points of view on questions 

of importance to the individual and to contempo- 
rary society. Of these essays it may be said, as was said of 
our previous collection intended for the same purpose, “ the 
essays represent no one point of view, advance no propaganda, 
and dispose of nothing completely.” The collection proceeds 
from a belief similar to that expressed in the opening essay: 
“in every important human situation there is difference of 
opinion — the human individual does not lazily open his eyes 
to find the truth staring clear and stark before him. He 
hammers out the truth by strife and conflict of idea.” 

The mere fact that the reader may not agree with the view 
advanced by a particular essay does not matter. If the reader 
realizes that a view has been advanced, if he attempts to 
weigh and consider it to the best of his ability, if he attempts, 
in short, to form an opinion of his own about it, the purpose 
of the book has been achieved. 

Each of the essays chosen for this collection has been 
chosen because it stands for something, an idea, an attitude 
of sufficient importance at least to engage attention. It is our 
hope that this book will contribute something to the reader’s 
awareness of himself as an individual in a society that grows 
more and more complex. 
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ESSAYS TOWARD TRUTH 


THE COLLEGE AND THE COMMON 
LIFE* 


BY ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 


NE of the greatest dangers of the American college 
is that it will be drawn into the common life, that 
it will conform to that life, will take the common 

standards as its own, rejoicing in its likeness to other groups 
of men rather than in the necessary difference which every 
scholar has from every other man who is not a scholar.” 
Recently, when college policies were being sharply discussed, 
I made that statement. I am now asked to explain it, to 
make it more clear to the people from whom it is said the 
teacher ought to differ. It is so important that these ‘‘others” 
should understand as well as they can the work of teaching 
that I am very glad to attempt the explanation. The teacher 
is a servant of the common life. I should like to show 
that in order to serve it properly he must keep himself apart 
from it. 

The statement is, of course, one which arouses suspicion 
and hostility. “ Do we not own the schools?” ask the com- 
mon people. ‘‘ Do we not pay the teachers? Are they not 
our children who are being taught? If so, then we want 
them taught in ways that we approve. We do not intend to 
provide machinery by which our own children shall be edu- 
cated away from us. Why cannot teachers be sensible and 
normal? Why must they always try to be different? Are 
they really safe people to be in charge of youth? ” 

1¥From Harper’s Magazine, November, 1923. Reprinted by permis- 


sion of the author and of Harper’s Magazine. 
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4 COLLEGE AND COMMON LIFE 


The situation here is, as human situations seem always to 
be, in the last resort, essentially of the nature of a dilemma. 
Two apparently contradictory statements are both true. Par- 
ents have a right and a duty to determine what kind of 
education their children shall have. But-they can do their 
duty only by placing their children in the charge of some 
one else who shall determine both what the education shall 
be and how it shall be given. And again, the body politic 
as a whole has a right and a duty to see to it that all its 
children are properly educated. It can secure that end only 
by building up a guild of teachers who are expert in educa- 
tion and who, in the professional sense, do not care at all 
what are the popular opinions on children and knowledge 
and the application of the one to the other. In general a 
democracy is a people which is determined to go its own way. 
But it can find its way only by sending out explorers to 
observe the foreign country. The military commander who 
sends out a reconnoitering party with instructions as to where 
the enemy is to be found will be happy in the sense of his 
authority and control; but he is the sort of man who will 
explain his defeat as due to the failure of his subordinates 
to obey orders. All democratic procedure has in it just this 
dilemma. We decide issues by counting opinions; can we 
at the same time understand that there are “ facts” which 
are quite independent of our opinions? We count every man’s 
opinion as one; can we at the same time see that some opin- 
ions are better than others and must prevail over them? To 
do these two things together requires a peculiarly difficult 
and apparently self-contradictory mental process. It is the 
process of thinking. And the one real question as to the 
success of a democracy is this —can it learn to think? Can 
a great body of people, a hundred millions of men and 
women, learn td think together in one mind as each one of 
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them thinks separately in his own mind? Can they face 
human dilemmas and resolve them? 

Now it is in the face of this dilemmatic quality of the 
human mind and its work that I am insisting upon the 
peculiar and separate function of the teacher. The bane of 
a democracy is the man of easy solutions. He is the man 
who finds complex and confused situations clear and simple, 
who seizes upon one side of a dilemma as true and proceeds 
at once to reject the other side which is equally true. The 
man who understands what is unintelligible, who finds beauty 
and meaning where disorder and incoherence are running riot 
— such a man is a pest when there is thinking to be done. 
He does not need to think; he knows. He does not need to 
experiment; he has already found the way. His father has 
told him, or his party, or his common sense, or his church. 
As against such men we need to establish the technic of think- 
ing. Let it be understood among us that no man has a right 
to an opinion on any subject unless it rests upon the best 
thinking which we have upon that subject. There is no 
greater sin than that of holding an opinion as true without 
proper evidence, when proper evidence is available. It is one 
of the defects of all experiments in freedom that they encour- 
age men in the silly notion that we are all intellectually alike 
and equal. We are not. Most of us do not know our bodies 
as well as physicians do; nor can we build bridges as well as 
engineers; nor can we manipulate political machines as well 
as those who have perfected themselves in that art. Men do 
not understand situations simply by being in contact with 
them. We understand by studying properly. And if we have 
not ourselves studied properly then we must defer to the 
judgment of those who, having done so, are, at the point in 
question, our superiors. 

It follows from what I have just said that the peculiar 
duty of free men is to recognize that other men are better 
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than themselves —in certain respects. If the physician can 
do no better with my body than I can do myself; if we are 
to have no better roads than I can lay; if my insight into the 
human spirit is only what my own groping discovers — then 
the life of man must be, as Hobbes described it (“‘ solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish, and short”). But we must and we do 
recognize the special powers of special groups to deal with 
special situations. We must take all these and make them 
together into a single comprehensive plan. Each group must 
be master in its field. Each must be servant of the whole. 
The question is, Can these two things be done at once? That 
is, I think, the most urgent administrative question of a 
democracy. 

It is from the point of view of this double demand that 
one sees the necessity that the teacher keep himself apart 
from common standards. His profession requires it. He is 
doing only what the men of every profession do — getting a 
better, and hence a different, view of a subject than he and 
others had before they studied it. But the nature of the 
teacher’s trade is such that for him this “ apartness ” is both 
peculiarly important and peculiarly difficult. If we will exam- 
ine him and his work we shall see, I think, the necessities 
which come upon him in the course of proper plying of his 
trade. 

We should all agree, I presume, that the primary task of 
the teacher is to “make minds.” Perhaps it would be better 
to say that the task is so to cultivate minds that they will 
grow into their own proper quality. And, farther, the justi- 
fication of the teacher’s work is that we need good minds and 
need them very sorely. Individuals and societies are both in 
need of good minds for actual immediate use. Minds are 
useful instruments. And the task is to get these instruments 
ready for the work they will have to do. It is silly and 
futile to prepare pupils for situations which they will never 
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meet, to fit them for work which they will never have to do. 
Minds are needed for dealing with the actual human world 
in which the pupil is to live. The teacher must survey that 
world, must discover what thinking is needed in it, and must 
endeavor, as best he can, to supply that kind of thinking. 
The school and the college are in charge of the cultivation 
of thinking —such thinking as we need for proper living. 

What kind of thinking do we need? To answer that ques- 
tion is to understand the work of the teacher. I cannot 
‘attempt here a complete, nor even a coherent, account of the 
thinking process. I may, however, try to bring into atten- 
tion one or two aspects of the process which bear upon our 
discussion. 

A pupil of college age is approaching a world in which 
older men are at work. These older men have faced the 
actual human situation of desires and circumstances and 
have determined upon certain modes of action as promising 
the best results. And now they are busily following those 
‘lines of action and working out by means of them the fulfill- 
ment of human purposes. The pupil is to take his place 
among these workers. What kind of training in thinking 
shall we give him to get him ready? 

There are, in general, two answers to this question. The 
first is that we should acquaint the pupil with the modes of 
action which his elders have selected and should enlist his 
loyalty and support in the carrying on of the same enter- 
prises in the same ways. The second is that we should bring 
the pupil face to face with the decisions which his elders made 
so that he may again meet and decide the questions which 
they decided before him. Shall a boy be taught to follow his 
father or to understand him? Shall he be made to imitate 
his father or to be like him? 

Now my own answer to this question is definitely in favor 
of the second alternative. I believe that teachers should see 
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to it that young people are not helpless dependents upon an 
older generation. Dependent they must inevitably be upon 
those who have made the world livable. But they should 
be taught to play their part in active creative dealing with 

the human situation. And just here is the crux of the teach- 
er’s social problem. Successful parents wish to provide for 
their children; they want to believe that by their own efforts 

they can care, not only for themselves, but also for those who 
come after them. They wish to amass capital in life so that 

their children may live securely upon the interest of it. And 
teachers know that in all the real values of life this cannot be 

done. They know that, if a parent has worked successfully, 

the best gift he can give to his son is a chance to work in the 

same way. If a father has had to fight difficulties with hard 

and grim independence he need not expect to train his son 

to be like himself by taking all the hardness and grimness 

and independence out of his experience. Many people who 

are keenly aware of the application of this principle to the 
bodies of their children seem utterly oblivious to it in the: 
training of their minds and souls. I know fathers who want 
their boys to grow in moral strength but to have nothing to 

be moral about, to have no moral decisions to make. They 
want their sons to be intelligent, but to have no real thinking 
to do. But teachers know that, young or old, a man is, and 
is only, what he does. They know that if you wish a pupil 
to develop power in any work you must let him do that work. 
Strength comes from exercise; skill comes from practice; 

power comes from responsibility. 

With this tragic illusion of the successful parent the Amer- 
ican teacher is ever confronted. We are a terribly successful 
people. And we must pay the penalty of success in all the 
blindness and preoccupation which it brings upon us. Upon 
our teachers is laid the responsibility of saving our children 
from the results of our successes. This is one of the chief 
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reasons why the teacher must be apart from us, must give the 
sense of being other than we are, must refuse to accept our 
standards as his own, must bring to the training of our chil- 
dren an insight deeper and more far-seeing than ours. His 
influence must be a saving grace of liberal insight and appre- 
ciation in the midst of a civilization which is too busy with 
its machinery to escape being specialized, cruel, and dull. 

The principle which thus holds in the training of children 
for proper codperation with their parents applies likewise to 
the training of young people for membership in the society to 
which they belong. Our social and political groups, our na- 
tions, churches, shops, mills, offices, have chosen ends to be 
attained, have decided upon modes of procedure by which 
those ends may be won. How are young people to be pre- 
pared in mind for sharing in this work? Shall they be led to 
accept ends and procedure on faith — faith in the wisdom of 
their elders? Or shall they be trained to do what those of 
the elders whom they admire have done before them? Shall 
they be independent, as their elders were, or shall they be 
dependent on some one else, as their elders would have scorned 
to be? There can be no doubt which of these is better for 
the younger generation — no doubt which they would choose 
if they were really free to choose.- But which is better for 
the social order, for all of us together? Which will give us 
the sort of thinking which we need to make the living of 
individuals and of groups really successful? 

If we would answer this question we must face the fact 
that all our modes of procedure, whether social or individual, 
are in a measure experimental. No matter what we are 
doing or how we are doing it, whether in America or France 
or Madagascar, whether in work or in enjoyment, the decision 
which was made to do that thing in that way was one about 
which there was uncertainty and difference of opinion when 
the decision was made. In every important human situation 
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there is difference of opinion. In politics we divide into parties 
and each of these spends itself in proclaiming that the pol- 
icies of the other spell ruin and disaster. It is so when the 
constitutions of nations are framed; it is so when constitu- 
tions and statutes are interpreted by courts; it is so when the 
creeds of churches are formulated; it is so when the faculties 
of colleges meet; it is so when groups of artists confer upon 
values or technic; it is so when moral issues are at stake and 
moral decisions are being made. The human individual does 
not lazily open his eyes to find the truth standing clear and 
stark before him. He hammers out the truth by strife and 
conflict of idea. Every man who ever thought a thought or 
made a decision knows that. Whenever he decides, different 
lines of action seem possible, and sometimes it is only by 
fierce and tiring struggle that one of them secures the mas- 
tery over the others. To know the man, after such a struggle, 
simply as a person following the line of action which he chose, 
is not really to know him at all—certainly not as he knows 
himself. To know him is to know what else he might have 
been, to know the motives which were denied, the doubts and 
questions which still linger, the uncertainties which later 
knowledge may dispel — perhaps too late for him. 

I know that men must hold to their decisions, that in the 
actual course of human life they get committed and cannot 
change because for them the time of making decisions has 
gone past. But that is just another way of saying that men 
grow old, that men get caught by circumstance, that, whether 
they will or no, for them the game must go the way they 
chose in earlier days to have it go. But are societies to be 
like individuals in this respect? Are they to harden in tissue, 
to lose their youth, to take the fixity which means decay? 
If so, then they like individuals must quickly have their day 
and cease to be. But nations and churches, industrial schemes 
and moral codes, are not like individuals. They need not 
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die so quickly. And why? Because for them there is a 
constant and unfailing stream of youth by which forever 
they may be renewed. Forever in our social life the youth 
is rising up to take the place of youth that passes by. What 
shall we make of it in spiritual power —a thing of youth 
and strength or else a thing of age and quick decrepitude? 
One or the other we must do. And what we do with youth 
determines what our social life shall be. If we can make 
our youth live in dependence on our age, if by the care that 
mingles love and jealousy we make young people timid and 
repressed, then we can have the old man’s sense of safety, 
can quickly dream our life away in comfort and _ success. 
But can we? Not in America to-day. We are not old, though 
many of our groups and parties are. Nor do we really wish 
it. And if we did, our youth, being ours, would not submit. 
And if they did, our teachers would rise up and smite the 
youth with scorn. They have their work to do—and they 
will do it, no matter what the hindrances which our blind- 
ness and misapprehension bring upon them. 

I have been saying that young people should learn to 
understand their elders and the world which these thus far 
have made. What does this mean for teachers of the youth? 
It means that they must bring again to youth in newer forms 
the questions which their fathers faced and answered in their 
day. It means that they must treat as possible the “ other ” 
lines of action which the fathers thought about but set aside. 
It means that youth must learn to think — and what to think 
about. 

The task is not an easy one chiefly because our people, 
young and old, so little understand it. Old people wish our 
teachers to be advocates, to plead their causes with the young, 
to get them pledged to party, code, or creed before they know 
what parties, codes, and creeds are all about. How often 
they say, “Why will those teachers puzzle the minds of 
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children with silly panaceas which every man of common sense 
has put aside as nonsense long ago?” ‘The obvious answer 
seems impertinent. And younger people, too, lured by the 
promise of success which busy men hold out to them, would 
gladly go at once to do the work that pays. It is not easy 
to teach the young American to think. The teacher’s task is 
hard because we, as a people, do not know as yet what think- 
ing is. Great numbers of our people dream of making and 
forbidding thoughts by legislation; still others put the pres- 
sure on and try to force the minds of men into line; and 
nearly all of us are timid as to what the thinking of the 
young may do, if they’are free to follow where it leads. We 
want young people taught the proper doctrines. We dare not 
trust them or their minds. We have no faith in thinking. 
And so for many of our people, the plan of education is to 
hire the teacher to make sure that thinking — dangerous 
thinking — is not done. 

Here is, in my opinion, the urgent reason why the teacher 
stands apart from other men and their opinions. He is the 
student of the thinking of the world. He studies and works 
with minds as others study crops or motor cars. He studies 
what human minds have done, are doing, should do, and should 
not do. He watches the mind of man making its way from 
ignorance and error to understanding of itself and of its 
world. And this is what he finds. Always as men approach 
a situation, problems break out; and in the face of problems 
men divide, make parties, fall into groups which differ in 
view, and, differing, advocate their views. Where shall the 
teacher take his stand? Which party shall he choose and 
advocate before his pupils? Shall he be told by parents, 
boards, or legislatures what is the truth which thinking in 
his school is ordered to achieve? And here I say that, what- 
ever his personal bias, professionally the teacher stands apart. 
He does not train for any party, any creed, nor, in the 
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deepest sense, for any nation. He trains for all of them and 
for the newer ones which later days will bring. In every 
party he finds good thinking and bad; in every sect men 
are intelligent and dull; in every nation men may rise to 
heights by loving it or sink to shame and infamy by ways of 
serving it. The teacher wants good thinking done in every 
party. He does not hate a Democrat as such, nor a Repub- 
lican. He hates a silly Democrat, a dull Republican; or 
rather, he hates their silliness and dullness! He does not 
drive or lure boys into parties; he tells them to think and go 
where thinking leads, to use their parties as the instruments 
for carrying thinking on. 

Here then, so far as I can see, we have the answer to our 
question. Men as they act must choose between conflicting 
thoughts; and as the differing thoughts form differing groups, 
these get committed to their points of view; and action ever 
tends to harden thoughts into convictions, dogmas, prejudices, 
to make men feel that in themselves thinking has reached 
its goal. Meanwhile the teacher stands apart, viewing the 
process as a whole. He is to train young people to take their 
different places in it. He cannot, as a teacher, be committed 
as men of action are. He serves the process as a whole. His 
faith is not in any party or its doctrines. His faith is in the 
mind of man. He teaches younger people to be men— in 
thinking. If he can reach that end, then he has done his work. 

There are so many easy misconstructions of what I have 
said that it seems hopeless to attempt to list and answer 
them. May I simply mention one of them, and, as for the 
others, remind my reader that we are moving in a field where 
paradoxes and dilemmas dwell? I have spoken of training 
in thinking as the primary task of the teacher. But young 
people must be trained in other ways as well. In every re- 
spect they should be nourished and trained into all the power 
and strength of which they are capable. And more specifi- 
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cally may I say that thinking is not the whole of life; it is 
only its guide. Men do not simply make decisions: they 
make decisions as to what to do—and then they do it. 
This, too, the young American must learn —to do the thing 
that is decided on. But that for him is very easy as a lesson. 
We act with quickness and with skill. We are as yet an 
ctive people. But can we learn to make our actions count 
_ for ends worth while? That is the teacher’s question. That 
is the reason why he stands apart and studies us, the reason 
why he takes our children in his hands and tries to make 
them better men than we have been, 


THE CO-EDS—GOD BLESS THEM: 
With Some Reflections upon Her Male Classmates 
BY BERNARD DeVOTO 


OT long ago a man with whom I had roomed at 
college came to visit me and during his stay ex- 
pressed a desire to observe me perform as a teacher. 

The motive that prompted him was no doubt malicious, but 
it was quite forgotten before he had sat through his first 
class. For he and I had gone to one of those monastic Eastern 
colleges where few women ever get past the visitors’ gallery 
at the commons, and now for the first time he was seeing 
co-education. I expected him to say something appropriate 
about the lecture I delivered, for I had talked about Cole- 
ridge, and Professor Lowes’s book was hot from the press; but 
he seemed to have forgotten that I had been any part of the 
hour’s diversion. As we strolled across the campus he tried 
vigorously to reduce to order the confusion that his experience 
had brought him. 

The first coherent idea that he voiced was, ‘ Good Lord! 
I was expecting a college, not a sample room. That front 
row! It looked like the hosiery window at a spring opening 
or the finale of a Vanities’ first act. What do you teach ’em, 
dancing? ” 

A moment later, ‘“ Educational patter from the little ash- 


1 Printed in Harper’s Magazine, September, 1927, under the title “ The 
Co-Ed: the Hope of Liberal Education.” Reprinted by permission of 


the author and of Harper’s Magazine. 
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blonde: ‘Does a poet know what he is writing or does he 
just tap the subconscious?’ That’s what happens when you 
expose a predestinate chocolate-dipper to Psych AL? 

And then, “How can a man teach with a roomful of 
beautiful girls listening to him? Do you expect the men to 
keep their minds on Coleridge? And you can’t be ass enough 
to want girls who look like that to handicap themselves with 
an education.” 

Later still he settled matters to his satisfaction. ‘“ Don’t 
tell me you even try to teach ’em anything. You’ve got a 
living to make, and you merely elect to make it talking about 
Coleridge to a chorus of ravishing girls who all their life long 
will continue to associate Coleridge with henna and WNarcisse 
Noir, and who merely use your classroom as a convenient 
place to pry luncheon-dates out of susceptible males. It’s an 
old delusion that you can educate women. You’re not fool 
enough to think that even one of that ballet has any idea 
that Coleridge wrote poetry, or what poetry is, or gives a 
damn, anyway. Sure! I saw ’em putting down pages of 
notes. You'll give them A when they come back to you on 
the final.” 

It was all very amusing. It reminded me forcibly of the 
day, some five years before, when I faced my first co-educa- 
tional class. The offer of the position had reached me on a 
desert ranch, where I was working for my board and where 
even the pittance the Dean offered me seemed munificent. 
I traveled two thousand miles and bolted from the train-shed 
directly to a room containing thirty-five freshmen who were 
waiting to be told what to do for their first college assign- 
ment. I was on the rostrum before I fully realized that 
Atlantis was, after all, a co-educational university; and the 
sight of “that front row,” crammed with new fall creations 
and shiny with French-nude stockings, appalled me. For the 
moment I wished myself back in the Idaho desert, untempted 
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by an instructor’s salary fully half as large as a milkman’s, 
eating mutton three times a day, and rejoicing in the only 
beard I have ever owned. I was not long from that Eastern 
college, you see, and I knew all about the higher education 
of women. I knew that Middle-Western universities were 
contemptible from the point of view of scholarship (the knowl- 
edge had been confirmed by my being hired to teach at one). 
I knew that girls went to such places primarily to find hus- 
bands who didn’t live in the old home town. I knew further- 
more that women didn’t belong to the class of educabilia, 
which included in fact only a distressingly small percentage 
of males. And I knew, finally, that most women didn’t pre- 
tend to take education seriously and that the few who did 
were not only esthetic atrocities but also the most sadden- 
ing numb-skulls to be encountered anywhere by a vigorous 
mind. 

To be sure, several of the graduate schools of my own uni- 
versity admitted women; and there was a regulation whereby 
students of a neighboring women’s college might very occa- 
sionally enter an undergraduate course. That I had been 
in a philosophy course which one of these rare specimens 
attended probably contributed to my idea of her sex’s men- 
tality. She was so homely that we called her “ The Pure 
Reason,” and she was eternally interrupting the professor’s 
lecture, no matter what it concerned, with the stern ques- 
tion, “Is that reconcilable with Kant?” She was miserable 
whenever his language descended to intelligibility, and her 
distress at his mild, unworldly witticisms so saddened him 
that he gave them up altogether. 

I could not see, after a desperate glance, anything corre- 
sponding to The Pure Reason in my first class. Quite the 
contrary. There were fully as many men as women in that 
class, but I was not aware of them. I could see only women, 
and they were all staggeringly beautiful. It could not be 
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possible that such stunning girls would even pretend to take 
an interest in intellectual matters. They were undoubtedly 
a frivolous and giddy crew who would ogle me out of pass- 
ing grades and coax me into letting them go free of assign- 
ments, and chatter and make up their faces during my most 
solemn flights. The room seemed oppressive with femininity, 
and I was quite sure that such an atmosphere, however 
favorable it might be to nature’s designs for the perpetuation 
of the race, was frost and blight and mildew to that orderly 
discipline of the mind which I considered education. 

Well, one learns, and I wonder now that in the moment of 
shock I did not recall the empirical fact that nine-tenths of 
the truly wise people I had known were women. Even if I 
had, at that stage I should doubtless have contended that 
wisdom was something apart from education, some derivative 
from the nebulous function which is called intuition. 

Before long, however, I began to realize that not all my 
pupils were beautiful, and with that first discrimination be- 
gan a series of readjustments which quite reversed most of 
my preconceptions. The whole point of this article, which is 
a recantation, is my discovery that the greater part of the 
education which the modern college manages to achieve, in 
the intervals between endowment campaigns, football cham- 
pionships, and psychological surveys, is appropriated by the 
very sex who presumably do not belong to the educabilia 
at all. 

The women, these scatterbrained co-eds, are better mate- 
rial for education than the men and readier at acquiring it, 
and are also the chief hope for the preservation of the values 
which were long declared to be the ideals of liberal education. 


II 


Here I must make one or two stipulations. It must be 
understood that I speak entirely in generalizations, having no 
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space to take account of exceptions, and that I generalize 
about the average student, not the exceptional one. To judge 
the colleges on the basis of the superior student — two per 
cent of the enrollment — would be foolish, and to attempt 
a differentiation between superior men and superior women 
would be more foolish still. Above a certain level of intelli- 
gence there seems to be little fundamental difference between 
the sexes, so far as their work in college is concerned. The 
tendencies with which I am now concerned are those of the 
mass, the undistinguished young folk who are the backbone 
of the colleges; and I am speaking of the tendency, not of 
any given individual who may oppose it. It must also be 
understood that I am generalizing from my own experience. 
I have checked it so far as possible by the experience of 
others, but without much finality on either side. “A publicly 
expressed opinion on this subject is rare, since it exposes one 
to the headlines and editorials of the press, the recriminations 
of a dean who is harassed by officious associations, and an 
avalanche of letters from the nation’s cranks. It is easier to 
get a privately expressed opinion but it is also more likely to 
be conditioned by the accidents of the week. The Kappa 
Alpha weeper may have cried Professor Smith out of a pass- 
ing mark for a sister half an hour before he defies the whole 
University Club to find him one co-ed who ever did a lick of 
work. Or Professor Smith may have married his brightest 
senior and so wedded an idea that the co-eds, as a sex, com- 
prise the upper three-fourths of the intellectual scale, to the 
complete exclusion of the men. 

The first observation is that the old debate is over, and the 
old problem of what aim a college education should have, if 
not solved, is at least settled forevermore. Even ten years 
ago the battle between the humanists on the one hand and 
the vocationalists on the other was still vigorous. Its out- 
come though unmistakable was not yet achieved, and the 
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dwindling but vigorous defenders of liberal education showed 
no signs of panic. To-day, after ten years that have tele- 
scoped a century of evolution and have left the American 
colleges completely bewildered, hardly even the tradition sur- 
vives. Not eight colleges in the country even pretend to 
champion the old ideals or to adapt them to post-war prob- 
lems; and of those that do pretend, the loudest-voiced has 
done more to injure the cause than any dozen of its most 
Rotarian rivals. 

By and large, the American college is now a training- 
school. It is engaged in preparing its students for their 
vocations. It is a feeder for the professional schools, on the 
one hand, and for business, on the other. Primarily it pro- 
vides training for salesmanship. In the mass, young men 
come to college to learn how to sell. In the mass, they are 
not interested in the kind of education that is generally 
called liberal — or humanistic or cultural or intellectual. The 
man who comes to college to-day is not there to grow in wis- 
dom, or to invite the truth to make him free, to realize his 
fullest intellectual possibilities, to learn the best that has been 
said and thought, or to fit himself to any other of the mottoes 
carved above his college gates. He is there to get through 
the prerequisites of a professional school or of business. In 
either case he is righteously intolerant of all flapdoodle what- 
soever that does not contribute directly to the foreseen end. 
Anything which undertakes to make him more efficient he will 
embrace with as much enthusiasm as he has left over from 
“activities” which are the organized hokum of college life. 
Anything else — be it anthropology or zodlogy or any elective 
in between — he will resent and actively condemn. He'll be 
damned if he’s got time to waste on wisdom — or knowledge 
—or truth and beauty — or cultural development — or indi- 


viduality — or any of the other matters with which the col- 
leges used to be concerned. 
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One who speaks to the college man of a different kind of 
education meets not the derision his opponents might have 
cast on him before the War, but an incomprehension, a com- 
plete failure to understand his language that is a thousand 
times more conclusive. Such an outcome was inevitable from 
the moment that the higher education became democratic, 
and its original momentum dates from the establishment of 
State-supported universities. But whereas, in spite of its 
democratic power, the really powerful authorities were opposed 
to the development as late as 1917, those same authorities 
have been since then its most enthusiastic leaders. Where 
the ideals of liberal education still survive they are cherished 
by aging and solitary men who can never head an educa- 
tional body or sit on a president’s throne. The administra- 
tions have gone over wholly to the popular cause. Recently 
the President of one of our largest universities said flatly 
to his faculty, “ The students are our customers and we must 
give them what they want.” His language was more forthright 
than that of most of his peers, who adopt the terminology 
of Service, but unquestionably he expressed the philosophy 
of most of them. With this policy in the throne-room the 
faculties in general whoop up the process. Ask any college 
teacher which departments have their budgets ratified with- 
out a murmur of complaint. Ask any department-head what 
courses he must stress to the trustees who guard the purse- 
strings. Ask anyone what the dominant ideas of his campus 
are and what professors are picked for the key-positions in 
the faculty committees. The colleges have gone out to give 
the student what he wants. And what he wants may be 
defined as courses that are thought to provide training in 
efficient salesmanship. 

This is, however, education from the point of view of men. 
The women —those lovely co-eds whose stockings so dis- 
turbed my friend —are another matter. In the mass, they 
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see no need to prepare themselves for law or dentistry and 
feel no call to become expert at selling. ‘Their lives still have 
room for the qualities that education once dealt with. They 
have time for wisdom— and knowledge—and truth and 
beauty—and cultural development—and individuality. That 
is why they are so significant for the future if society has 
any use for liberal education and expects the colleges to have 
anything to do with it. 


III 


The canons of liberal education — if I correctly interpret 
its champions — may be summarized as receptiveness to new 
ideas, freedom from prejudice or other emotional bias, insist- 
ence on factual or logical demonstration of everything pre- 
sented as truth, ability to distinguish between appearance and 
reality developed somewhat beyond the naive faith of the un- 
educated, refusal to accept authority or tradition as final, and 
skepticism of the fads, propagandas, and panaceas that may 
be called the patent medicines of the mind. To abbreviate 
some centuries of definition still farther, the liberally educated 
man is supposed to possess an intelligently discriminating 
mind. The avenues by which this desirable possession may 
be acquired need not be scrutinized here. It suffices to re- 
member what attributes have been considered the desiderata 
of liberal education and to estimate their relative distribution 
between the sexes in the colleges of to-day. 

According to ancient theory, women’s judgment is swayed 
by emotional considerations to a far greater extent than that 
of men. The daily routine in the colleges quite contraverts 
the theory. It is the men, for instance, who die for dear old 
Rutgers. Here at Atlantis we have just emerged from a 
period of athletic failure which has given me an excellent 
chance to observe the passions in their natural state. I have 
seen many men in tears because the football employees of 
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Utopia, that university of poltroons, had walloped our own; 
but I have never seen a co-ed leaving the stadium other than 
dry-eyed. The bales of themes that have rolled in upon me 
demanding a sterner athletic policy, bigger salaries for bigger 
fullbacks, in order to vindicate Atlantis as the best college in 
the world, have been without exception the work of men. 
The idea that the worth of a college is to be judged by the 
success of its football team is a man’s idea. So is the idea 
that Atlantis is the best college in the world. A man is not 
satisfied, it seems, unless he can assure himself and the world 
at large that the college he attends is clearly superior to all 
others: a co-ed does not bother her mind with such infantile 
rationalizations. 

As with football and world-leadership, so with the other 
functions of the college. Some years ago a newspaper, dur- 
ing a dearth of excitement, discovered the foul taproot of 
Bolshevism and the dead hand of Lenin (its own phrases) in 
an Epworth League at Atlantis. The organization that 
promptly had itself photographed kissing the Stars and Stripes, 
to prove Atlantis free of that moral plague, was a fraternity, 
not a sorority. The parade of patriotic youth carrying post- 
ers that damned all Bolshevists to the American Legion was 
entirely male. Male, too, were the petitions praying the 
President to redeem Atlantis before the world by expelling 
the Epworth League — they originated and circulated among 
the fraternities. So jingoism widens out: the co-eds think, 
the men throb. It is not enough that Atlantis is the world’s- 
champion university with the loveliest campus and the most 
modern gadgets from the school of education. America, as 
the nation that is graced by Atlantis, must necessarily be 
immaculate, inimitable, and in all ways supreme. 

Every year passionate organizations in the colleges pass hun- 
dreds of resolutions condemning the un-American conduct of 
some hapless professor who has suggested that the English 
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plan of government is better than the American plan, that 
the Germans have a better civic policy, that the French eat 
better cooking, that a Japanese has thus far done the best 
research in this or that, that a Portuguese preceded a native 
Bostonian in sailing round Africa, or that the Mona Lisa is 
clearly superior to a fire-insurance calendar. Everyone who 
knows the colleges will recognize the phenomenon as one of 
the weariest bores of campus life. How many of these reso- 
lutions come from co-ed organizations? I have yet to ob- 
serve one. It was a man, I remember, who refused to find any 
literary value in the Old Testament — obviously there couldn’t 
be, he said, for it was written by a bunch of kikes. 

In my survey of contemporary literature I deal perforce 
with much fiction and poetry of the day that, in method, is 
Freudian, and with much that is behavioristic. In general, 
the men are antagonistic to it. They object to both Freud 
and the behaviorists, partly on the ground that they are new, 
but mostly on the ground that they are unpleasant. The 
young male is affronted by the public discussion of sex-mo- 
tives though he is a whale at discussing them in private, and 
he is much more deeply affronted by behaviorism. Conse- 
quently, he does not consider whether they are true, but 
merely loathes them. Now this is proverbially a feminine 
response, and it exhibits with admirable clarity one of the 
crucial functions of intelligence. The person who says, ‘for 
instance, “I’d hate to think that Freud is right ” betrays an 
essentially ignorant attitude of mind; the seeker after truth 
has nothing to do with liking or hating and the only intelli- 
gent question is, Is Freud right? But this ignorant, or 
proverbially feminine, response in my advanced class is con- 
fined to the men. The dispassionate point of view is invaria- 
bly that of the co-eds. They do not unthinkingly accept the 
new literature. They welcome it as an interesting phenom- 
enon, something to be analyzed and appraised without pre- 
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conceptions. That, I submit, is the intelligent, the educated 
attitude. 

Perhaps a few examples are relevant. It was a man who 
rejected Elmer Gantry because it must be bad art since Sin- 
clair Lewis could not possibly be sincere in such a biased and 
contemptible book. The tangle of fallacies displayed by this 
earnest senior was the kind traditionally ascribed to the 
feminine mind which cannot think impersonally; yet it was 
a co-ed who in class informed him that a man who differed 
from him was not necessarily insincere, asked him what an 
author’s sincerity had to do with his art, and criticized 
Elmer Ganiry from an intelligent point of view. It 
was another man who in amazement and disgust pro- 
nounced Mr. Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio an utterly un- 
true book, the phantasm of a diseased mind. It was a co-ed 
who checked off on her fingers the analogues of Anderson’s 
characters whom she had observed in her own home town 
and named a number of Russian and French novelists who, 
though respectable in her opponent’s eyes, used precisely the 
same method. It was a man who called Katherine Mansfield 
“ nasty-minded ” and found no moral teaching in her work: 
it was a co-ed who put him in his place. Finally, after we 
had read Ulysses it was the men who pretended to under- 
stand it and, without pretense, condemned it utterly — but 
the co-eds who admitted that they could not understand it 
but found occasional passages of magnificent prose and tenta- 
tively accepted the method as valid. 

‘This, however, is all literary criticism. I am, perhaps, 
betrayed by the limitations of my subject? Not if I correctly 
observe the adventures of my colleagues. Is the campus 
stirred by a protest against the atheistical teachings of the 
zodlogy department? Then the howl is sure to be traced to 
some embryo revivalist from the Red-Flannels Belt — some- 
one whose sister is not in the least appalled. Does the Dean 
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have to listen for some hours to complaints against Mr. Dash 
of the history department, who has suggested that economic 
considerations somewhat influenced the wisdom of the Fathers 
in 1787, and so is patently subsidized from Leningrad? Then 
the complainant is Bill Juicy, the pride of Sigma Sigma, who 
would die the death rather than hear Hamilton traduced. 
At that very moment Alice Apple, with whom Bill has a 
heavy date to-night, is writing a report for Mr. Dash’s class 
and adding in a postscript that Mr. Dash must be wrong 
about Jefferson, for Alice cannot believe that even Jefferson 
could be so consistently high-minded as Mr. Dash maintains. 
Or the large class files out of University Hall where Mr. 
Circle has been lecturing on Watson’s theory of conditioned 
response. Bill Juicy lights a cigarette and ponders the lecture 
briefly. It’s all a bunch of hooey, for if Watson is right 
then Bill can’t think for himself. And that, in the face of 
Sigma Sigma’s united stand for compulsory military training, 
is absurd. Bill dismisses Watson — whom he will thereafter 
associate with a brand of shock-absorbers — and goes to the 
fraternity house to find out whom to vote for in the class 
elections. But Alice, who also lights a cigarette as soon as 
she is screened from the Dean of Women, is also pondering. 
If Watson can establish his thesis; if those experiments Circle 
talks about are exhaustive, then — well, it’s going to chase 
Mr. Dot of the Ethics course and Mr. Starr of the Social 
Progress course into a corner theyll never escape from. H’m 


— it rather knocks old Dot’s idea of the Moral Will into a 
cocked hat. 


IV 


In various courses I have taught the wide expanse of Eng- 
lish literature from Chaucer to James Joyce, but, apart from 
the tittering bromides of Polonius, I have found only one 
sentiment that appealed irresistibly to the male students in 
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the class. That is the declaration in which Pope plumbed 
the depths of Bolingbroke and dredged up the assurance that 
whatever is, is right. It is the hoariest and most awesome 
conviction of the Babbitt mind, and its acceptance by the 
college youth of to-day is a broadly farcical commentary on 
our times. Here, I realize, I run counter to the shibboleths of 
the newspapers, which intermittently grow hydrophobic over 
a rebellious generation. It would be delightful and encour- 
aging if the newspapers were right, but they are not. The 
wave of revolution that Mr. Coolidge discerned from afar: 
when Vice-President never broke among our classic halls. 
How should salesmen-to-be revolt against anything? If 
whatever is, isn’t right to the last electron, then the future 
is unsure and efficiency is imperilled. It must be right, and 
the bozo that says it isn’t must be extinguished with the full 
police power of undergraduate taboos. There need be no 
apprehension about college men among those shadowy per- 
sonages who are assumed to be interested in the preservation 
of the established order, for college men are sound to the 
core. Beside the conservatism of a fraternity, a Director’s 
meeting of United States Steel would have a pronounced 
Bolshevistic tinge. A caucus of the Republican Old Guard is 
distinctly radical in comparison with the men of a normal 
American college. They are not only instinctively reactionary, 
but even consciously so—and with an unctiousness that 
would appall the editor of the Wall Street Journal. 

I have just said that this condition is farcical, and to my 
low, pedagogical mind, which studies the American scene with- 
out rancor, it is precisely that. But from another point of 
view it is pitiful and, indeed, tragic. For youth is the gallant 
season when the milk bill is of less consequence than certain 
spears and the glory of dashing oneself against them. Youth 
satisfied with anything is youth curdled with the hope of sell- 
ing bonds. There is a time for the slaying of dragons and 
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the pursuit of Utopias. I must maintain, even, that a fair 
share of revolutionary thought is essential for the full devel- 
opment of intelligence; for soil is made fruitful by plowing, 
and dynamite in deep-blast charges is acknowledged to be the 
best means of breaking up the clods and setting free the 
chemistry of creation. Ideally, college should give young 
minds four years of splendid intoxication. Made drunk with 
the freedom of ideas, college students should charge destruc- 
tively against all the institutions of a faulty world and all the 
conventions of a silly one. I need not say that they do not. 

My courses in advanced composition are an outlet for the 
ideas of the students who take them. In five years I have 
had a number of dissenters. I have had themes that in- 
veighed against war and against marriage, themes that advo- 
cated an immediate proletarian revolution in the United 
States, themes that spoke highly of free-love or anarchy or 
communism, compulsory education in birth-control or the 
unionization of the farmers, military despotism or the crea- 
tion of American soviets. One might focus on these themes 
— the work of some fifteen or twenty persons —and feel 
gratefully sure that all was well with the colleges, that such 
bright if momentary enthusiasms were evidence that college 
youth remained generous and undiscouraged. I might not 
dissent from such a judgment, but I must add that of the 
fifteen or twenty only one was a man. 

I do not mean to suggest that the co-eds as a group are 
radical, but only that the college radical is more apt to ap- 
pear among them. And I do insist that, as a group, they are 
more liberal than the men, less terrified by the prospect of 
social or intellectual change, and less suspicious of novelty. 
They seem to take for granted that in whatever is there must 
be, ipso facto, a great deal of nonsense. They are willing to 
examine what is proposed in place of it. The men merely 
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set up a yell for the police or what, intellectually, corresponds 
to the police. 

Above all, they are interested. The college man lives up 
to the type that has been created for him by the humorous 
magazines in that he seems perpetually bored. His is not 
the boredom of cynicism, not even of the callow cynicism 
of the cartoons, but the boredom that is usually called 
Philistine. Show him that the principles of Mr. Blank’s course 
in “ Business Psychology ” will enable him hereafter to close 
a sale, and he will cast off his lethargy and dig; but through 
courses in the Greek thought of the Fourth Century or the 
social institutions of Medieval Spain he wanders somnolent 
aiid pathetic, a weary, grumbling low-brow who has been 
cruelly betrayed into registering for what rumor held to be 
a snap course. The excitements and the ecstasies of the intel- 
lectual life are not for him. He has no hunger for those 
impractical, breathless, dizzying wisdoms that add stature to 
the soul. But the co-eds, whether self-consciously or not, are 
really interested in living by the higher centers of the brain. 
Education retains, for them, something of its old adventur- 
ousness; and, for them, there is still some delight to be had 
in the pursuit of intellectual ends which can never, by any 
conceivable means, be turned into commissions. The sex is 
proverbially curious — and curiosity is no poor synonym for 
intelligence. And no doubt another proverbial attribute, stub- 
bornness, is responsible for the other virtue that remains to 
be dealt with. Skepticism seems to be indispensable for 
education, but the college man neither possesses it nor respects 
its possession in others. He relies on the commercial honesty 
of the institution that accepts his tuition: surely no professor 
would accept money for saying something that was not true. 
A textbook cannot lie, and a professor will not. Logic, evi- 
dence, experimentation, and verification are all very well, no 
doubt, but an uneconomic waste of time. In a pinch, I would 
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undertake to convince a class of men of nearly anything, 
merely by repeating many times that it was so because I said 
it was so. One does not teach women in that way. One 
painstakingly examines all the facts, goes over the evidence, 
caulks the seams of one’s logic, and in every way prepares 
oneself for intelligent opposition. It may be the devilish 
obstinacy of the sex. No doubt it is, but also, whatever its 
place in the ultimate synthesis of wisdom, it is the beginning 
of knowledge. 

All this narrows down to one very simple thing. Democracy 
has swamped the colleges and, under its impetus, college 
men tend more and more to reverse evolution and to develop 
from heterogeneity to homogeneity. They tend to become a 
type, and, our civilization providing the mold, the type is 
that of the salesman. The attributes that distinguish it are 
shrewdness, craftiness, alertness, high-pressure affability and, 
above all, efficiency. There seems to me little reason to be- 
lieve that the tendency will change in any way. I have not, 
indeed, any reason to believe that for the Republic any change 
is desirable. The mass-production of salesmen, we may be 
sure, will not and cannot stop. But, at least, there is one 
force that moves counter to this one. The co-eds, in general, 
develop into individuals; and, in general, they oppose and 
dissent from the trend of college education. I do not pretend 
to say whether their opposition is conscious or merely instinc- 
tive, nor can I hazard any prophecy about its possible influ- 
ence on our national life. But if, hereafter, our colleges 
are to preserve any of the spirit that was lovely and admi- 
rable in their past, I am disposed to believe that the co-eds, 


those irresponsible and over-dressed young nitwits, will save 
it unassisted. 


LOOKING BACKWARD AND LIVING 
FORWARD?’ 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


BVIOUS as it is, it seems strange that we are so 

constructed that we have knowledge only of the 

things that are of no use to us, the things of the 
past, and have no knowledge of the things that we are to 
use, the things of the future. We are told to look before we 
leap, but this, like other proverbial advice, is literally impossi- 
ble to follow. 

Our life is ahead of us, and this is as true of the old as 
of the young. Our actions, our thoughts, our intentions, our 
desires are necessarily directed toward the future. We have 
no control over the past, and so we have little interest in it. 
We front one way. There was a little girl who made that 
discovery for herself. Her mother was trying to teach her 
the art of buttoning her dress behind, which, I am told, is 
an art very difficult of acquirement. The little girl gave the 
reason for it. “ Why, mamma, how can I? I’m in front of 
myself.” 

Now it seems a desirable arrangement on the whole, that 
our eyes, our arms, and our feet should all work in the same 
direction, that is, forward. It is only in emergencies like 
that referred to that it is awkward. But when we come to 
consider how we are placed in time we find that it is different 
from space. Our action is still directed forward but our look 
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is directed backward. It seems as if a mistake had been 
made in man’s construction, as if his head had been set wrong 
upon his shoulders, like the mismatched animal we used to 
draw in collaboration by folding over the paper. He can 
only walk forward and can only look backward. He can 
never see where he is going, only where he has been. He 
wants to see the road ahead of him and he can:only gaze on 
his own footprints, often a disheartening spectacle. I know 
of nothing so awkward except a man rowing a boat who must 
look at his wake instead of his port. 

The ancients, struck by this anomaly in man’s constitu- 
tion, imagined beings not so hampered: the twin giants, Pro- 
metheus who looked forward and Epimetheus who looked back- 
wards; Janus who had two faces, directed toward past and 
future. 

But while mythology was dreaming of being better adapted 
to their temporal environment, science was endeavoring to 
overcome the difficulty by devising means by which man 
could get some glimpses of the road in front of him. It may 
be said that the intellectual history of mankind is a record 
of the efforts made by man to screw his head around on his 
shoulders so he could look before as well as after. The high- 
est achievement of the human mind is the development of 
the power of prophecy. It is no wonder that we are fond of 
saying, “I told you so.” It is the proudest boast that one 
can make. 

Knowledge of the future is the most useful knowledge we 
can have. Indeed, it is the only useful knowledge we can 
have. Reading history is as unsatisfactory as reading a guide 
book to Japan when we are going to Switzerland. There is 
no guide book to that unknown land into which we are to 
travel. We would prefer to read history of the United States 
from 1926 to 1976, rather than any other period since the 
world began. Our own biographies would be more interest- 
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ing to us than the biography of the greatest man who ever 
lived. But the history of the period 1926 to 1976 is not to 
be studied by us. It has to be made by us. All the world’s 
a stage and we come on to this stage with our parts un- 
learned, with no knowledge of our cues, with only a faint 
conception of our own réle or the rédles of the other actors, 
for we have never heard the plot of the play and never have 
had a rehearsal. If under those circumstances we can make 
a creditable appearance and performance, what skillful actors 
we must be! The drama of life requires a nimbleness of 
wit like that of the early Italian plays, where parts were 
assigned but the dialogue and action had to be extemporized. 

You can buy to-day’s paper for two or three cents, get 
yesterday’s paper for nothing. If you could buy to-morrow’s 
paper for $100 you would jump at the chance. It would 
be a better bargain than to-day’s paper at two cents. Let 
us assume that you have a chance to buy to-morrow’s daily. 
Not a whole and perfect copy but a scrap, a part of a page, 
not a well printed copy, but a smudged and almost illegible 
imprint, not absolutely accurate either, but, like yesterday’s 
paper, containing many false statements and mistakes. Even 
that would be worth something, would it not? Well, that 
is about what you can get now. For our newspapers are now 
part of prophecy, and some of it true prophecy. The paper 
to-day tells what the weather will be to-morrow, and it hits 
it right about eighty per cent of the time. It tells us when 
the sun will rise and the tide will fall to the second. It tells 
you what meetings and dinners are going to be held, gen- 
erally correctly. It tells whether stocks are going up or 
down, though I do not advise you to place any financial 
dependence on that. It tells you which party is going to 
win in the next election and is right half of the time. It 
even goes so far as to foretell what sort of clothes the ladies 
are going to wear next season, which has always seemed to 
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me the most wonderful manifestation of the power of 
prophecy. 

I do not mean to exaggerate the prophetic power of editors. 
I would merely call attention to the fact that it is a part of 
the journalistic work and the most important and the most 
difficult part of it. A paper or magazine that is always 
foretelling things that do not come to pass is discredited, or 
ought to be more often than it is. A periodical is of value 
to us in so far as it is able from the fullness of its informa- 
tion and the prescience of its editors to give some idea of 
what is likely to happen. Some things are and always will 
be beyond the power of the wisest men, even editors. It is 
easier to predict big things than little. It is easier to pre- 
dict consequences than causes. No one predicted long in 
advance that a Serbian fanatic would assassinate an Austrian 
archduke, but many predicted the war. 

Men who have done most in the world have been the men 
who had that insight which is foresight, who could read the 
signs of the times and reason from cause to effect, men who 
could screw their heads around a little more than the rest of 
us and catch a glimpse of what is before us. Such a man 
can use his power for self-advancement or for the benefit of 
all. He may bet on the races, or speculate in real estate or 
go into politics, and win fortune or fame for himself. Or 
he may become a public prophet, working for the public 
profit, if you will permit me to put it so, telling people what 
good results will come from the adoption of a certain policy, 
or, warning them of the evil consequences of present tenden- 
cies, more often the latter, for somehow it is always easier 
to prophesy bad fortune than good. 

The earliest records in Egypt and Chaldea, painted on 
papyrus or stamped on clay, show that at the very beginning 
of civilization men’s faces were hopefully turning toward the 
future, too hopefully in fact, for it has taken many thousand 
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years of steady thought and observation to clear away the 
rubbish they heaped up, to find out we don’t know so much 
as they thought they did, the soothsayers and magicians and 
astrologers of old. But we should do honor to these wise 
men of Chaldea and Egypt for what they tried to do and what 
they did. They were the first scientists, for the essence of 
science is prophecy. Think what a bold act of faith that 
was to be the first to assert that 2 times 2 will make 4— 
not have made 4 or make 4 but will, everywhere and always 
and for all. And then that unknown genius who made that 
still higher flight into the unknown and boldly announced his 
belief that 12 times 12 would make 144. He made good, 
and mankind thereby stepped upward to a higher plane, 
standing henceforth upon the multiplication table. 

Now among the clay tablets that record these wonderful 
things about numbers and equally strange things about an- 
gles and squares and circles, are found other prophecies of 
varying value, telling how long next year would be and when 
the next eclipse was coming; also directions for finding out 
when the king was going to die and who was going to beat in 
the war. This is where these ancient seers went astray. 
They were tempted to pretend to know more about the future 
than they did, even as you and I are tempted now. The 
king and the common man did not care so much about the 
next eclipse as about how to make money and whether she 
would marry him or not. So the wise men of the East ap- 
plied their astronomical knowledge to the affairs of men and 
it did not work, but they pretended because it was profitable. 
It was found that men did not move in simple orbits like 
the stars. So their science was split into two parts; astron- 
omy, the part that worked and that we have kept to this 
day, and astrology, the part that did not work and nobody 
believes in now except those who are still living in the 
Chaldean age. But don’t blame the astrologers for trying to 
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foretell deaths and marriages as well as eclipses and conjunc- 
tions; only blame them for holding on to the idea after they 
knew it would not work. Let me here give you a piece of 
practical advice. Look out for two things — pick up an idea 
at the right time and drop it at the right time. Just follow 
this simple rule and you will get along all right. The seers 
and augurs made a mistake that is often made yet, when a 
man thinks that he can explain all of biology by the laws 
of chemistry and all of sociology by biology. They made 
this common mistake of carrying a thing too far. 

Science, then, had its origin in the effort to predict the 
future; and that remains its present purpose, its reason for 
existence. There is a strong contrast at this point between 
the temperament of the scientist and that of the historian or, 
let me say rather, the antiquarian; for a historian may have 
the scientific temperament. Both are inevitably confined to 
the study of what has happened, but the scientist picks out 
from the multitudinous records of the past only what seems 
to him likely to be repeated in some similar form in the 
future, while the antiquarian is interested especially in what 
can never happen again. The antiquarian values things ac- 
cording to their rarity. The scientist values things according 
to their commonness. The antiquarian values a book that is 
unique, an event that is unique. The scientist has no use 
at all for an event that is unique, if there can be such a 
thing. He is searching for the common element in the rare 
objects he is studying, the common factor in all happenings. 
Poincaré says that mathematics is the art of giving the same 
name to different things. The more universal a law, the more 
highly it is prized. Newton is esteemed one of the greatest 
scientists because he discovered the greatest commonplace, the 
law of gravitation that drops an apple on a man’s head and 
pulls the planets into their orbits. Iron is the commonest 
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thing in the world; that is why it is so valuable. Water is 
worth more than wine. The diamond is the least valuable 
form of carbon. Wisdom is more to be sought than rubies 
and fine gold, because when it is found there is always enough 
of it to go around. Nobody can monopolize it. 

The antiquarian seeks the exception. The scientist seeks — 
the rule. The antiquarian searches for a curiosity. The 
scientist has a curiosity that makes him search. 

This distinction between the historical and the scientific 
point of view is important because it lies at the basis of the 
mutual misunderstanding and mistrust, sometimes rising to 
the point of antagonism, between these two wings of a college 
faculty. The historian seems to the scientist to value facts 
for their own sake, while the scientist goes after the facts 
that seem likely to have a bearing upon some universal prin- 
ciple that may be applied in the future. A glaring example 
of the extravagances of the antiquarian spirit is to be found 
in the article on “ Typography” in the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, where twenty pages of its valuable space are taken 
up by a discussion, based upon an enormous amount of 
scholarly research, of the claims of Gutenberg and Coster 
for priority in the use of movable type. Of course no one can 
tell what fact may turn out to be significant, but I confess I 
cannot conceive that finding out when or where or by whom 
the first page of type was set could have any possible bearing 
on what history can teach us about the nature and destiny 
of the human race. It is too late to apply for a patent on 
printing. Printing is one of the most important factors in 
the history of the world, but do we really need to know 
anything more about its origin than that “books printed from 
movable type were published in Germany and the Nether- 
lands about 1445-1455 ”? 

The difference of attitude between the scientist and the 
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historian is admirably illustrated by Poincaré, the French 
mathematician: * 


Science is built up with facts, as a house is with stones. But a 
collection of facts is no more a science than a heap of stones 
is a house. 

And above all the scientist must foresee. Carlyle has somewhere 
said something like this: ‘‘ Nothing but facts are of importance. 
John Lackland passed by here. Here is something that is admi- 
rable. Here is a reality for which I would give all the theories 
in the world.”? Carlyle was a fellow countryman of Bacon; but 
Bacon would not have said that. That is the language of the 
historian. The physicist would say rather: “ John Lackland passed 
by here; that makes no difference to me, for he never will pass 
this way again.” 


Antiquarianism is exclusive; science is democratic. ‘The 
one treasures; the other shares. We can see the effect of the 
antiquarian spirit most conspicuously in the sale of old books 
and objects of art. The first and poorest edition brings more 
than the latest and best. An only copy of a book that is not 
worth republishing may sell for thousands of dollars. The 
trick of the Cumzan sibyl, who burnt part of her books to 
raise the price of the rest, has become a common business 
practice. The purchaser of an etching receives with it a 
scratched print, showing that the plate is destroyed, so he 
can rejoice his poor selfish soul that only forty-nine or ninety- 
nine other persons in the world can have the same pleasure 
as he. 

But monopoly and antiquity cannot really add to the value 
of a picture or a book, although they may raise its price. 
The only proper way to value books, pictures, and everything 


1 Science and Hypothesis, p. 127. 


?J think Poincaré refers to the passage at the end of Chapter I, Book 
II of Carlyle’s Past and Present, but he does not quote accurately. 
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else, is by reference to the future. That is the scientific 
method, the business way. The historical method is to con- 
sider what has been the interest and influence of a book. But 
the real practical pragmatic present-day value may be quite 
different from the historical value. Some works of art grow 
old; some grow young. Some lose value, some increase in 
value, not merely in antiquarian value through age and rarity 
but real value based on present and prospective usefulness. 
So we call them immortal works. They flow like perennial 
springs. 

This may be due to the genius of the author, or it may 
be due to a misinterpretation of him—no matter which it 
is. A book is of value for what we can get out of it, which 
is often something much better and finer than what the 
author put into it. Exactly what the author meant we some- 
times cannot find out and usually we do not care. We are 
entitled to all we can read into it. Don’t take a man’s word 
for what he has accomplished. Don’t take any man’s word 
for it. Wait and see. We credit Columbus with discovery 
of the New World, and rightly. But in the eyes of his con- 
temporaries, he was a failure, because he did not succeed in 
what he tried to do, reach India by going west, but accom- 
plished something very much greater. 

Real market prices are always prospective. If you want 
to learn how little past value has to do with present value, 
try to sell off some of your books, your furniture, or your 
clothes, and see how little you get for them. For what you 
sell with your old clothes is the wear that can be got out of 
them; not the wear that you dave got out of them, for that 
account is settled and closed. We are all of us dealing in 
futures. It is the only legitimate business. A merchant when 
he takes an inventory of his stock does not go to the bills 
and mark everything, say ten per cent above what he paid. 
No, he marks some a little above, some a great deal above, 
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and some below their cost. He prices them at what they 
will bring as nearly as he can guess. If he does not guess 
right he goes into bankruptcy. The restaurant keeper must 
be able to tell in advance with considerable closeness how 
many of his chance customers to-morrow will choose apple 
pie and how many will choose mince pie. He must know 
it better than the pie-eaters themselves. The gents’ furnisher 
must guess how many men will come into his shop next week 
and what is the size of their necks to a quarter of an inch. 
If he is very far wrong in his figuring on futures he will 
lose money by stocking up with goods that he cannot sell 
or running short of goods that he might have sold. For the 
business man must be a prophet if he is to succeed, so must 
we all of us if we succeed in anything. And other things 
being equal our success will be commensurate with our 
prophetic powers. For in order to do right we must see right, 
and that involves seeing the end from the beginning. 
Teleology is the aim of all the ologies. 

What is true of material things is no less true of the in- 
tangible things that we inherit and transmit; language, science, 
customs, political institutions, the forms of religion, their real 
market value is their future value. We must be constantly 
revaluing them, marking them over as a shopkeeper does his 
goods, sometimes higher and sometimes lower. 

But we neglect to keep our price current up to date. We 
fail, through timidity and laziness, to reappraise the goods 
we have inherited from our forefathers. Each generation be- 
queaths to the succeeding things far more costly than houses 
and lands— such things as words, ideals, conventions, art, 
literature, laws, many of them very precious in our sight, for 
we have purchased them with toil and blood. But what 
they will be worth to you of the coming generation, you must 
find out. Don’t be too hasty about the decision. Don’t 
mark down the goods simply because they are old, because, as 
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I have been trying to explain, age has nothing to do with 
fixing values. But on the other hand don’t neglect to submit 
your inherited property to the process of revaluation. It is 
a terrible responsibility that is being placed upon you as 
you enter into the heritage of our civilization, the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the ages. I must confess that we elders 
entrust it to you with a good deal of hesitation and appre- 
hension. We would not do it if we could help it. We hand 
over the old blue china teacup we have kept in the corner 
cabinet with fear and trembling lest you drop and smash it. 
You are such careless children. You do not seem to ap- 
preciate as much as you might some of the things we have 
worked hard for. So we are going to hold on to things till 
we have to let go and in the meantime give you plenty of 
warning and impress upon you so far as we can our own 
sense of values. But we realize after all that it is you who 
must determine for yourself what of all we give you, you will 
keep, and what you will replace with novelties. 

But my object is not merely to impress you with a sense 
of responsibility for the task of the revaluation of civiliza- 
tion that you must inevitably assume. My object is rather 
to give you the rule for the valuation of all things; and this 
is, find out if you can, what the things are for. Look to the 
future, rather than toward the past, for the explanations you 
want. 

When you were children—if you were the normal and 
intelligent children I presume you were— you ran around 
asking “Why?” about everything. It is a good habit. I 
hope you have kept it up ever since and will keep it up 
through life. But maybe like most of us you have in large 
part given it up in the course of years. You probably got 
tired of asking ‘‘ Why? ” because of the unsatisfactory nature 
of the replies. Sometimes you did not get any and some- 
times you got only half the answer, which is about as bad. 
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For all the problems of life have two answers, like quad- 
ratic equations, and it is of the highest importance that you 
get both of them. “Why?” is really a double question in 
one word. It means both “How comes it?” and “ What 
for?” Of these two answers, one, you see, is to be sought 
in the past and the other in the future. One is the cause 
and the other the reason. Why do you eat? Because you 
are hungry. That is one answer; that is the cause. Because 
you will gain strength for the future. That is the other 
answer; that is the reason. Why do you sleep? Because 
you are sleepy; yes, but also because you want to get rested. 
Why do you exercise? The cause is the momentary pleasure 
of it; the reason is the future benefit. And so it is with all 
the desires, affections, and passions of life. They have their 
reasons as well as their causes, and to ignore them is to 
become sensuous and materialistic. 

Our code of morality has this double sanction of past and 
future. It is anchored like a ship in the harbor, fore and 
aft. If either anchor chain breaks the ship swings and is 
in danger of foundering. Why do this, or why not do that? 
There are always two answers. You ask a child “ Why don’t 
you play with the fire? ” and he may answer, “ ’Cause mamma 
told me not to.” It would be a correct and, so far as he 
knows, a complete answer. Yet it is only half the truth. 
“ Because he would get burnt” is the other answer. The 
causal answer is the mother’s command, and this is all the 
child knows. The rational answer, which as always lies hid 
in the future, the child may have to find out for himself by 
painful experience. 

Why not tell a lie? Here again split up the “ Why? ” into 
its two objects. One answer is to be found in the past, im- 
plied in the Ten Commandments. The other answer, that of 
the future, you have doubtless divined if you have had much 
to do with people who told lies, 
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But it is not always so simple. In regard to most of our 
morals we are still but children. Somebody has told us not 
to do something, but has not given us the reason. We know 
that it is best to obey, but not exactly why. Probably we 
shall never know altogether. We get rapped over the knuckles 
by church, state, and society for doing this and that, and 
when we ask “ What for?” they can’t tell us. But don’t get 
to thinking that there is no reason because nobody knows 
the reason. Reasons are hid in the future and the wisest of 
men cannot see very clearly into the future. 

There is a stage in the development of some young men 
and women, perhaps of all, when they begin to see the causes 
of things and do not yet catch sight of the reasons for things. 
It is called the period of disillusion. The child accepts things 
naively, as they are, at their face value, without asking 
Wherefore? or What for? But as he grows older he begins 
to wonder and inquire about the origin of things. The reply 
“Cause ’tis” no longer satisfies him. The age of inquiry 
is followed by the age of skepticism. For the youthful in- 
quirer gets as his first answer to his questions the cause, not 
the reason. This is natural, for the cause is easiest to grasp. 
We are nowadays learning the causes of much of what we 
see and do, thanks to modern science, but we yet know very 
little about their reasons. We cannot hope ever to know 
much about the latter. How mankind came into existence, 
the study of evolution has done much to explain. Why man- 
kind came into existence, evolution does not yet explain at 
all and never can explain altogether. 

So when the young man or woman begins to inquire seri- 
ously into the meaning of life he takes the first answer he 
gets for all the answer there is. He is not always to blame 
for this, for sometimes his teachers, who are employed for 
the express purpose of answering his questions, do not give 
him any other answer, or even intimate to him that there is 
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any further answer to be given. So he gets an idea that he 
knows it all and acts accordingly. He discovers that the 
flag is but a piece of cloth like any other and calls it so, 
thereby shocking his soldier friend, who risked his life for it. 
He traces back marriage to a primitive stage of capture and 
slavery and declares that that is all it amounts to now. He 
reads up on the early history of religion and it brings him 
into a mess of superstitions and tyranny, so he will have 
nothing to do with it. He turns every coat inside out and 
discovering that it has a seamy side insists upon wearing it 
that way. He makes the discovery — and believes that he is 
the first ever to have made it — that our manners and cus- 
toms, our political and religious ideas, our social and business 
forms, are largely built up on conventions; thereupon he 
denounces them all as ‘“‘ the conventional lies of civilization ” 
and would return to savagery, until he learns that the savage 
has more conventions and conventions of more absurd kinds 
than we. 

The child who cut open his drum to find out what it was 
made of, found out, but forever lost the possibility of find- 
ing what it was made for. This is, as I said, a dangerous 
stage to one passing through it. It is ruinous to one who 
never finds his way out of it. He becomes a materialist and 
a pessimist; unable to contribute to the progress of humanity 
because he cannot conceive of progress. To understand 
progress, still more to take part in it, requires the ability to 
look forward. The materialist is a statist. He is more con- 
servative than the conservatives, for he does not admit the 
idea of change. If property was robbery in the beginning, 
property is robbery now, he assumes. If marriage was slav- 
ery, marriage is slavery. If government was founded on 
force, government is founded on force. If religion was super- 
stition, religion is superstition. If a man was a beast, man 
is a beast. And so on to the end of the chapter. 
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Such a man is blind to the future because he is looking 
backward. Now in looking backward he can sometimes tell 
what things were, rarely what they are, and almost never 
what they will be. He is blind to the better part of our litera- 
ture as he is blind to the essence of our civilization, for the 
language of the higher passions, of patriotism, love, and re- 
ligion, is necessarily conventional, symbolic. This is because 
the higher passions and the deeper emotions cannot be fully 
expressed in any language yet existing. So the poets and the 
prophets have to speak in a foreign tongue, using our words, 
but not in the literal and ordinary sense, because our words 
are not suited to them. They have to invent a language of 
their own, because they look to the future where lies their 
reason. ‘They need a language of the future and even Es- 
peranto will not do. The better part of theology is escha- 
tology. All true religion is prophetic, all true art is prophetic, 
all true science is prophetic, all true politics is prophetic. 
They all have their eyes fixed on something seen afar, in- 
visible to common gaze and not to be described in common 
language, which can only describe things seen and known, 
that is, things past. All true love is prophetic. Why does 
a young man fall in love with a particular girl? Is it the 
shape of a nose, the curve of a lock of hair? It means more, 
a lifelong companionship, the founding of home, the raising 
of family. 

It is therefore absurd to ask people to say exactly what 
they mean; they cannot when they mean very much. It is 
only our trivialities and commonplaces that can find language 
perfectly adequate to their expression. We can tell the whole 
truth only when there is not much to tell. We cannot afford 
to take words at their face value any more than we can take 
men, theories, and institutions at their face value. Sometimes 
they mean more, sometimes less. Do not think that you can 
get their real value by their history. You cannot always tell 
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what a word means by tracing it to its origin. You are 
getting further away from its meaning the further back you 
go. The cause is not the reason. The answer to a problem 
is found at the end. The moral to a fable is found at the 
end. The point to a joke is found at the end. So whether 
life is a problem, a fable, or a joke, its meaning is to be 
sought in its end. 

This distinction between the cause and the purpose of 
things, between how-comes-it and what-for, is original but 
not new. After I had thought it out for myself, with more 
hard thinking than you would suppose, seeing how glibly I 
talk about it, I happened to turn to Plutarch’s “ Pericles” 
and found that he had stated the point clearly in the following 
passage: 


Now there was nothing in my opinion, to prevent both of them, 
the naturalist and the seer, from being in the right of the matter; 
the one correctly divined the cause, the other the object or pur- 
pose. It was the proper province of the one to observe why any- 
thing happens, and how it comes to be what it is: of the other 
to declare for what purpose anything happens and what it means. 


But I am glad I did not read Plutarch till after I had 
worked out the idea for myself because I would not have 
appreciated its tremendous importance in the interpretation 
of nature, ethics, and religion. We have nowadays many 
more naturalists than seers. Seers were never more needed. 
Darwinism has not, in my opinion, banished teleology from 
biology but has merely buried it deeper. Bergson in his 
Creative Evolution is one of the seers who are trying to dig 
it up again. 

Allied to the mistaking the cause for the reason is mistaking 
the material for the object. What is a statue? It may quite 
justifiably be called a block of marble. It can‘ be weighed 
as such by the physicist and analyzed as such by the chem- 
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ist. Its remarkable form can be completely accounted for 
by the chisel strokes of the sculptor, these by the blows of 
the hammer, these by the power of the muscles, this by the 
potential energy of the food eaten, this can be traced back to 
the radiant energy of the sun; thus establishing a complete 
causal chain, mostly well understood. It might be argued by 
a materialist that there was no room for anything else, that 
everything was accounted for. So it is, except the most im- 
portant thing of all, what the statue is for, what the sculptor 
meant by it. These physical and chemical investigations have 
not helped us in the least to understand the meaning of the 
statue. They have perhaps actually hindered us from the 
perception of its significance by absorbing our time and at- 
tention and leading us all the time in the wrong direction; 
into the past, not into the future, where the meanings of 
things are to be found. The question “ What for? ” should 
not be put to the past. “ For” is part of “ forward.” 

For man lives forward. He alone has the power of pre- 
vision. He plans for years; builds for centuries in advance; 
sacrifices himself for the benefit of generations to come. He 
alone has visions of a distant future, of a Utopia upon earth, 
or of a city not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

Now man is not peculiar in working for the future, but he 
is peculiar in knowing that he is. The bee storing up honey 
in the comb for the days when there shall be no more flowers, 
the bird making a nest for eggs yet to be laid, they are obvi- 
ously working for the future, but it is not due to their own 
forethought. In the case of the instinct of insects and birds 
there is apparently also prevision, but it is not their own 
prevision. It seems that the world as a whole has this char- 
acteristic of prevision which is characteristic of the highest 
human intelligence. That is, in the world order man recog- 
nizes something working that is akin to his own mind but 
manifestly greater and more knowing and farther seeing, and 
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to this he gives the name of God. Providence means literally 
“seeing ahead.” 

This gift of prevision, of foresight, which man in some 
degree possesses, has in all ages been recognized as the most 
divine of his faculties, for it is most like the teleological con- 
stitution of the cosmos. Because men have this gift they can 
set up for themselves goals in advance of their times, higher 
ideals to be attained; and then strive for them consciously 
and consecutively. That is to say, the motive power of hu- 
man actions may be set in the future instead of the past. 
We see a horse go faster as it is going homeward, and we say 
that it is an intelligent horse; so it is. He is not being driven 
but led, and led by an unseen motive, oats ahead, not whip 
behind. That is a sign of intelligence, tke sign of intelligence, 
in fact. You can judge of the intelligence of a man in the 
same way, by whether his motives are ahead or behind. It 
is more noble to be moved by a pull than by a push. 

The true object of education is the cultivation of this 
faculty of prevision. If you young people have been properly 
educated you have had your heads turned. A college is a 
“school of the prophets,”’ quite as much as that mentioned in 
the Bible. You young men shall see visions and you young 
women shall prophesy. And they will not be vain imaginings 
because you will know how to make them come true. You 
have learned from your study of science to have faith in the 
validity of nature, in the constancy of law. You have been 
taught in your historical studies what can be accomplished by 
human exertion and how it should be undertaken. History is 
like a chauffeur’s mirror, set so as to show the road behind, 
but with the view of telling you what is coming. You should 
now be able to see the outcome from the beginning. You 
are expected to be able to tell a current from an eddy in the 
tide of the affairs of men. You should know how to tell a 
fad from a reform. As a gardener knows the difference be- 
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tween weeds and flowers when the first cotyledons appear 
above the soil, so you should know the difference between 
profitable and detrimental social movements as they spring 
up. You should be able to distinguish between a rising states- 
man and a false alarm. 

This evaluation of new ideas and persons is much more 
difficult than the revaluation of old things of which I spoke 
a while ago, and it is also much more important. Princes 
are always in disguise, in the real world as in fairy books. 
We entertain angels only unawares. Great causes appear 
among us incognito. The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation but as a thief in the night. 


BEST AND WORST IN AMERICA® 
BY CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING 


FEW months ago an Englishman, of distinguished 

name and of rich achieving, wrote me, saying: “ My 

God, what a country is yours! But what the devil 
is it all coming to? . .. My mind, when I was in America 
in the spring, oscillated between two extremes. At one mo- 
ment I would be saying ‘ This is the nearest thing to heaven 
yet achieved.’ At the next I would cry out ‘ Hell is an ac- 
complished fact!’” These vigorous phrases are, however, 
only the emotional expressions of the deep quickenings of a 
reverent character and understanding mind, kindled by di- 
verse experiences and contrasted observations. Such interpre- 
tations are not to be accepted lightly or wantonly, but 
reverently, soberly, discreetly, advisedly. I shall, therefore, 
seek to deal with them in a spirit of the utmost seriousness. 
For they relate to things fundamental. 

As a result of pondering over these pious profanities, and 
seeking to classify them, I have been asking, What is the best 
and what is the worst in America? To this question I want 
to make answer. In fact I wish to give no less than six 
answers. 


r 


The best in American as in any society is found in the 
individual person. The doctrine of Calvin is believed and 


‘From The Hibbert Journal, July, 1926. Reprinted by permission 
of the author and of The Hibbert Journal. 
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practised in American society. He the individual, in Geneva 
or elsewhere, is the crown of the whole evolutionary process. 
He, standing single and alone, is the best and is the most 
impressive figure in the New as he is in the Old World. Yet 
some would declare that the individual creates and finds his 
best self, not in himself alone, but in himself as a member 
of a group. The opposite of the statement is quite as true. 
The worst in American life is indeed the individual. But also 
this worst takes on possibly a worse worst when he surrounds 
himself by his fellow devils. The worst personality is created 
and is found, as is the case with the best, in the group. The 
devil in each of us becomes the more devilish by reason of 
hellish companionship. One cannot fail to recall some of 
Dante’s cantos. j 

Yet returns the more definite question, in the individual 
himself, what is the best and what is the ‘worst? 

In the typical individual of the United States the best 
lies in his use of personal liberty. He, this American, is 
given a degree of personal liberty more free than is found 
in most communities. The Declaration of Independence of 
1776 added to the bounds of that freedom. That instrument 
gave recognition to rights formerly denied to the individual, 
or which he held as reluctant gifts. Yet, though and through 
being an individual, free-born and free-constituted, he does 
not fail to recognize that there are other individuals quite as 
-freely born and with equal right to free activity. If he be 
at all thoughtful, he appreciates the truth that a democracy 
is a rule of all the people. Such a recognition represents 
two things — first, intelligence, and, secondly, a sense of voli- 
tional and emotional altruism. The flaming eloquences of 
the Declaration of 1776 were in less than half a generation 
succeeded by the sober statements of the Constitution. It is 
under the guardianship and instructions of the articles of that 
Constitution that the American individual lives and moves and 
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has his being. The best in his freedom is wisely and securely 
protected in and by and for the best for all, and the best for 
all also assures to him, under wise and secure guardianship, 
the best. The constancy of the continuance of this best blinds 
the ordinary citizen to its priceless worth. But, to the re- 
flective citizen, this consistent beneficence, in act and in 
atmosphere, has meaning inexpressible. 

Yet this best easily passes over into the worst. Bodies 
terrestrial or celestial, left to themselves, fall. Liberty passes 
over into tolerance, tolerance gravitates into laxity, laxity 
moves down into license, license finds an easy passage to law- 
lessness, lawlessness spells disobedience, disobedience results 
in disintegration, and disintegration almost necessarily ends in 
destruction. The individual, in his freedom, is liable to suffer 
disintergration, and disintegration is a signpost to nothingness 
for himself, and to causes or conditions in others inciting 
similar suffering or negativeness. One teaching to be derived 
from such personal lapses is that if the individual is to have 
free access to powder-magazines he should be taught to realise 
that, under certain conditions, powder-magazines do explode. 
This is a lesson which not only certain parts of the new re- 
public in America, but also all the new republics of Central 
and Eastern Europe of the present year and decade, would 
do well to heed. 

_ A-second element of the best and the worst of the individual 
is found in the contrasted ideas of idealism and sordidness. ° 
The typical American is idealistic. He is a child of the 
imagination: he sees visions; he dreams dreams. The future 
means more than the present, and the present is not without 
deep meanings. In his mind is a certain yonderness. “ Over 
there” is quite as significant as “right here.” Perhaps the 
strongest evidence of the idealism of his character is the use 
of his material treasure in human beneficence. This use is 
both communal and individualistic, and at times in super- 
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Croesus amounts. It is said that Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
has given away more than half a billion dollars. His son, 
bearing his name, continues in the great progression. Mr. 
Carnegie gave away about four hundred thousand million 
dollars. These gifts went largely into foundations, established 
on human and humane bases, designed to serve causes as 
broad and diverse as education of many types — collegiate, 
medical research —as religion, also of many types of the 
Christian faith. All peoples, too, are beneficiaries of tens of 
thousands of individual gifts both large and small. If the 
names of Carnegie and Rockefeller are most outstanding, 
other names are also noteworthy. There lies before me as I 
write a long list of persons who have contributed from small 
sums up to more than two hundred thousand dollars toward 
the fifteen-million dollar fund for the erection of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine in New York City. In fact, it 
is said that New York City alone contributes every year no 
less than eighty million dollars to charitable and social needs. 
I estimate that in the great cities there are given every year 
about a million dollars for each section of a hundred thousand 
people for charitable and social beneficence. After subtract- 
ing all unworthy motives for this beneficence, after eliminating 
all narrow outlooks into the field of human betterment, there 
still stand the belief and the conviction that these vast sums 
_are the result of individual vision, imagination, idealism. 

By the side of this best, however, lies the worst. The 
worst bears the names of avarice, covetousness, greed, mam- 
mon. With these bad names is to be joined possibly a worse 
one, namely, the word dishonesty — dishonesty under two 
laws, the statute and the moral. For there is a greed which 
is itself bad enough, but there is a greed which leads to a 
still worse one, which, in getting its purpose, breaks the laws 
of man, defying courts, and succeeding in putting off the law 
of God. Examples of such fits of iniquity emerge from time 
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to time in American society and American courts. Not long 
ago there was litigation in a remote Western State regarding 
certain lawlessness known as the “ Teapot Dome ” case. This 
case, in its slimy trails and dirty traces, touched high officers 
of the official Government, the chief officers of great corpora- 
tions, and many citizens of good names. But, before or after 
testifying, such citizens fled the country —to Mexico or 
France. “ It is all such a mass of pollution,” said an attorney 
for the prosecution to me, “that one is almost ashamed of 
being a man.’”’ And why have these things been done? ‘They, 
these officers of the State, have done these things under the 
very motive which Daniel Webster attributed to the murderer 
of Captain White, of Salem, in the year 1830. “It was,” said 
Mr. Webster, “a cold, calculating, money-making murder.” * 
This case is a case of “ calculating, money-making ”’ stealing, 
and stealing carried on under the cloak of public trust. It 
is damnable. Alas, it is not unique. It possibly might be 
called an application of Rousseau’s doctrine that, in any 
offending, the individual is innocent and society guilty. 
Another chief part of the best and the worst, touching 
the individual, lies in the field of his efficiency and of his 
consequent nerve exhaustion. The American plans largely, 
magnificently. He executes swiftly and also magnificently. 
For his undertakings — mining, shipping, railroad, steel mills, 
distribution of goods — he has, as for his beneficences, far- 
flung visions and imaginations. In the carrying forward of 
his undertakings he is a big borrower at the banks. He 
mobilizes the great forces of labor, union and non-union. 
He calls into his service associates of a vision and power like 
unto his own— groups for buying, or selling, for publicity, 
as well as for making. He spends immense sums in building 
up an effective organization. That organization may spread 
throughout the forty-eight individual States. These branches, 
1 Works, Vol. VI, p. 52. 
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indeed, may cover the globe, and are likely to be numbered 
by the thousands. The gossamer threads of commerce, the 
cables of industrialism, go over and under and through the 
earth. But they go out, be it remembered, from a single 
orienting head, or from a single administrative, or executive, 
group. It is indeed magnificent. It belongs to those funda- 
mental “cosmical phenomena” of which Herbert Spencer 
once wrote: ‘“‘ Such imaginations as we can frame of those 
vast cosmical phenomena amid which ‘our little lives’ are 
passed — to think, for example, that while the eye has been 
passing from the beginning of this line to the end of it, the 
earth has traveled thirty miles!”* 

But what of the nether side of such magnificence and 
munificence? For there is a nether side. It is the side which 
Herbert Spencer also noticed and commented upon when on 
his visit to the United States — “of American life, as char- 
acterized by overdevotion to work.” It is the result created 
by the excess of the virtue of efficiency. It is called by 
diverse names. It gravitates downward: from overwork it 
passes to nerve strain, from nerve strain to nerve exhaustion, 
from nerve exhaustion to breakdown. It means growing old 
before one’s proper time. It spells hardened arteries, weak 
heart, premature decay, and, in many cases, early death, or, 
what is worse, permanent invalidism in both body and mind. 

But with such a result created by efficiency is to be con- 
nected a not dissimilar result coming from a wholly different 
cause, a cause or condition of inefficiency. This condition of 
inefficiency is a movement, or a part of a movement, swift 
and tumultuous. This movement is, for my present interpre- 
tation, personal and individual. It represents a swiftness and 
tumultuousness as applied to the zone of recreation or of 
amusement. This zone stands for rather unique freedom of 


1 An Autobiography, We ae ie et Vol. II, p. 461. 
Ibid., p. 479. 
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living allowed the youth. Into the jungle of amusement 
youth of both sexes plunge. Ideas are many and superficial, 
emotions strong, experiences, begun early in life, rapid. Many 
a young American man or woman has lived more in the first 
twenty years than has the Englishman or the Frenchman in 
the first thirty. Many cannot stand the racket. Brain 
storms abound. Brain exhaustions follow each other by swift 
turns. Emotional thunder-showers break. In the lack of 
steadying principles the youth goes to pieces. His brain is 
wrecked, and even his character. Of course, such extreme 
results are not common. But too frequent are they not to 
demand a passing remark. Perhaps I especially feel the 
force of this condition at the present moment. For within 
three weeks two friends of mine, youths of the emotional 
type, yet liberally educated, have taken their own lives, the 
younger having immediately before shot a woman, his com- 
panion. 


II 


In all the field of the best and the worst, as embodied in 
the individual, lies the field social, the field of the community, 
the community informal and unorganized. 

In passing to this section, which I call the social, it may 
be said, almost parenthetically, that Socialism in almost any 
one of its many definitions, as opposed to individualism, has 
so far failed to get any popular following in the United 
States. The soil is not fitted to this tree of good and of evil. 
The agitator is given a hearing, and a few adherents, and 
occasionally, in consequence of a too inflammatory utterance, 
is put into a prison cell. Equality of opportunity works 
against him, as well as do liberty and democratic fraternity. 
A country in which one half the people either own land or 
have a deposit in the savings bank is not an atmosphere for 
the left wing, or perhaps for any wing, of Socialism to fly in. 
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In this general social field, as a central unit, belongs the 
family. The family, ranking with the civil government, the 
church, the school, literature, and property, is a chief, or 
some would add the chief, institution of society. The mon- 
ogamous ‘family is still regnant. The splendid outcome of 
a historic struggle of unknown length, reénforced by the 
teaching of Christ, supported by the Catholic and the Catholic 
Church, it remains as the most historic, and as still the most 
formative, of all social and civil institutions. But by its side, 
or as a serpent lodged in its bosom and poisoning its life, 
lies the principle, or method, of excessive individualism. In- 
dividualism is indeed always excessve. For it is too great 
or too intense individuality. But individualism, as opposed 
to the family, calls out special emphasis. For the family 
represents a uniting, and in the uniting a harmonizing and 
adjustment of two individualities. In the United States these 
individualities seem to be menaced by the peculiar peril of 
legal separation. Of course, legal separation results ultimately 
from personal separateness. This peril, advanced to its ex- 
treme limit, comes to be known by the technical name of 
divorce. In America divorces, like murder, are many times 
more common than in the Mother Country. In many coun- 
ties of several States one marriage in every ten results in 
divorce. The legal causes are many, running from adultery 
to incompatibility or prolonged absence. They include both 
collisions and collusions. Of course, the overhead and under- 
lying cause, as I have intimated, is excessive individualism, 
a quality, or plant, of human nature which seems to have 
especially rank growth in American soil. With this cause is 
to be united the condition of the enlarging opportunities open 
to women, for independent careers, careers which are now 
listed as numbering no less than one hundred and eighty- 
three —a good, of course, in itself, but accompanied with 
perils. The present breakdown of the American family is 
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one of the worst of all evils, as its integrity is one of the best 
elements of the whole American social system. 

In the enlargement of opportunities for careers for women 
one good element, however, should not be passed over. It 
represents the transit of the English movement of: training 
daughters of the family in and for self-support. The French 
movement of assuming that all daughters will marry has its 
disadvantages. The English method of assuming and educat- 
ing them for whatever may await, marriage or no marriage, 
has far greater advantages. The American home adopts the 
method of the home of the Mother Country. 

This breakdown of the family, it may be added, is one of 
the chief causes of the prevalence of crimes, crimes committed 
by boys—by boys of the age of, or under the age of, 
eighteen. The number of murders committed by such youths 
seems to be exceeded only by the number of manslaughterings 
committed by drivers of automobiles. For the moral stand- 
ards set by mothers and fathers in the home are either lacking 
or, if not lacking, are distressingly low and loose. But when 
the home is actually destroyed, or when it is on the critical 
line of being destroyed, the children lose what should be the 
most constructive force of and for moral direction. 

A second social condition relates to the respect, or to the 
lack of respect, paid to the Federal Constitution (this is also 
political, of which more presently) — the lack of respect paid 
to laws, and the excessiveness of the sympathy given to those 
who have been accused, or convicted, of breaking the laws. 
The Federal Constitution, however, does seem to maintain its 
integrity and majesty. It is amended from time to time, 
although only nineteen amendments have been passed since 
its adoption in 1789, But the difficulty of amending, requir- 
ing the vote of thirty-two of the forty-eight States, intimates 
the popular judgment regarding its sacredness. It is, in a 
sense, still in the making, but it is not in a making so active 
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and immediate as belongs to the like, and the unlike, un- 
written English instrument. The Supreme Court, a body 
which, to a degree, may be said to administer, or at least to 
interpret, the Constitution, remains the most respected, and 
probably the most important, of all the institutions of the 
Republic. 

Underneath this happy condition are found numberless 
and diverse statutes passed by the Federal Congress — fifty 
thousand have been passed since its first session — and by 
the legislatures of the forty-eight States. These statutes are, 
as is well known, rather broken than kept. Punishments for 
breaking are also notoriously lax and unworthy of the serious- 
ness of the offending. Punishments for homicide, in the 
various grades of guiltiness, are peculiarly lax. Many mur- 
derers never come to trial. More are let off with what seem 
to the layman to be peculiarly light sentences, and more yet, 
or at least many, are paroled after a brief term of good be- 
havior in prison. Few serve out a term, and fewer are 
executed. But what is possibly yet more significant than 
these facts is the current sympathy on the part of the com- 
munity, for the condemned murderer. “ That wretch, half 
insane,” “ Give the poor dog a chance; he never had one,” 
are popular verdicts. Pardon for the accused, guilty or guilt- 
less, is far more common than condemnation of him or in- 
dignation for his presumed crime. A maudlin sentiment 
abounds. The result is that killing is one of the safest of all 
crimes. If the remark did not seem flippant, I would say 
that murdering is one of the most interesting of all sports. 
The condition is one which demands the reading of some 
of the great lines in Dante’s Inferno. It seems to be a dis- 
tressing development of what De Tocqueville said three- 
quarters of a century ago: “In no country is criminal justice 
administered with more mildness than in the United States.” * 


1 Democracy in America, by Alexis De Tocqueville, Vol. II, p. 203. 
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In happy contrast with such shameless immoralities and 
disgusting sympathies bulks large and vigorous the care given 
to the physical health of the whole community and of its 
individual members. This care has its beginning in the re- 
searches of the medical schools and of the medical institutes, 
researches which in turn find their special origin in the labora- 
tories of German university professors and of Pasteur. These 
laboratory researches both inform and quicken the health 
boards of great cities, and even of small towns. These health 
boards in turn are alert guardians against occasional epidem- 
ics and contagion, and, what is more important, they promote 
regular inspection of markets or other food centers. They 
establish clinics for school children and other social groups. 
The promotion of the physical health of the American com- 
munity is one of its most precious assets in both fact and 
method. It is a result of the advance made by the medical 
profession in the last fifty years, an advance greater than 
that made by any other profession. Health associations, 
covering the whole country, have become powerful as well as 
local societies efficient. The Red Cross is perhaps the most 
outstanding — a watchman on the wall of our hygienic Zion, 
a private soldier in the armies of health. The American 
Medical Association, interpreting and guiding unto sound gen- 
eral conditions, the National Safety Council, hospital and 
nursing associations, serving in many relations, these and 
numerous other foundations represent new and mighty forces 
for the promotion of the health of the general community. 

But in this field in which good wheat is sown are also 
sown tares, and both are growing together. There is no 
country which suffers so many medical quackeries and of a 
variety so diverse and so numerous. The race is a large one 
indeed. Its birth is found in the bogus medical schools which 
issue bogus diplomas to bogus doctors. It is enlarged by the 
contributions of the pseudo-religious cults. The field for its 
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growth and for the development of its cultures is found in 
ignorance and superstition. It makes a special appeal to the 
moron, or the semi-moron, and to the superficial mind of igno- 
rant, even if sincere, disciples. It is supported by the fears 
and the cowardice felt in the face of honest and thorough 
diagnosis. 

In the social field of the United States, too, as in the 
social field of most countries, the worst relates to things (at 
least in parts) and the best relates to persons. America is 
constantly declared to be materialistic. The remark, which 
is usually made as an indictment, is true. It is concerned 
with physical aspects and emphases. It cannot and should 
not be, in a new country of vast resources, otherwise. The 
appeal made to the senses is dominant, and the responsive- 
ness of the senses is domineering. But the appeal is not so 
dominant, nor the responsiveness so full and domineering, as 
Matthew Arnold declared was the condition in England. Did 
not he say forty years and more ago that the highest classes 
were sensualized, the middle classes materialized, and the low- 
est classes brutalized? No such wholesale interpretation or 
condemnation should be meted out to American society. 

The worship of things, however, is too constant and too 
intent. Yet in this worst dwells the best. The ideals of millions 
of people are of the noblest type, and the spirit of idealism 
bathes the communal thinking. In no movement is the force 
for world-wide Christian missions so strong, or the methods 
for promoting them more wise, or the motives in their propa- 
gation more noble. If America is too chauvinistic, as most 
countries are, it is also a lover and a benefactor of the world. 
If it declines to become a member of the League of Nations, 
and largely, be it added, for political reasons, yet it does send 
out its best men and women for the service of all nations. 
If it is inclined to be crass in its luxuries, it is also led to 
equip relief expeditions and to give millions upon millions of 
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money for those who suffer from pestilence, earthquake, or 
famine. 

Under the social category of the best and the worst is found 
one further item. It relates to the presence of a thoughtful 
group in the community, small in numbers yet of recognized 
eminence, and also to the contemporaneous presence of a 
thoughtless group, large in numbers and powerful in many 
relations. This duplex fact is one of the results and one of 
the tokens of democracy at once social and political. The 
thoughtful group (small) is said by some to be growing 
smaller. Its first-rate intellects are, as in most communities 
of the whole world, few. Its geographical center has been, 
and perhaps still is, found in Cambridge and Boston. A half- 
century or more ago a visitor from another continent coming 
to the American would ask to see our noblest. To whom, in 
answer to his request, would he have been taken? Would he 
not pay a visit to the Boston historians, to the Cambridge 
poets, and to the Concord essayists? Would he not go to 
Elmwood, to the historic house in Brattle Street, to the 
colonial home on the edge of the Concord meadows? Coming 
to-day, to whom, in answer to his repeated request, would 
he be taken? Perhaps he would not come to either side of 
the Charles River at all. Perhaps he would be content with 
visiting various boards at 61 Broadway or 522 Fifth Avenue. 
Each and all of these boards and corporations were founded 
by and are manned by great men. Their beneficences go out, 
on the twin wings of intelligence and of mercy, to all parts 
of the world. But be it at once said that these foundations 
are of a type quite unlike the great personalities to whom he 
paid his respects a half-century earlier. 

The fact is America has passed over into the age of devo- 
tion of its best intellects to industrial administration and to 
the development of material forces. With this change the 
intellectual concerns of the people have become less purely 
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intellectual and more practically intellectual. With the mak- 
ing of this transfer has gone along a change in the type of 
the books which are read, of the amusements which are 
offered and shared in, of the sports which are followed, of 
the fine arts which are enjoyed. The sober book of scholar- 
ship is less often published, and if published is frequently 
published at the author’s expense. The novel sells into the 
hundreds of thousands of copies. Amusements are cheap in 
two senses. The dominance of sports is proved by the pages 
of reports of contests and of games found in the daily jour- 
nals. The fine arts are represented in free verse, in jazz 
music, in higgledy-piggledy architecture, in cubist pictures, 
and in irregular —in more than one sense — dances. 
Another element of the social classification of the best and 
the worst touches the use of leisure. Leisure is a new product 
in and for America. The class having leisure has rapidly in- 
creased in numbers and in impressiveness. This rapid increase 
is one of the results of a likewise rapid increase of wealth. 
The use which American society makes of the new gift, or 
creature, represents both the best and the worst. One part of 
society makes a use which results in the betterment of Ameri- 
can and of the whole world’s life. This use covers great 
philanthropic, educational, religious, and fundamental political 
and public undertakings. Such undertakings seem to be num- 
berless as well as diverse. The demands they make are also 
commanding. Thousands of men and women in America are 
giving largely of their intellect, of their conscience and of 
their will, as well as of their wealth, to these human, humane, 
and humanistic concerns. I could actually name hundreds of 
them. God be praised that America has no monopoly of 
such public servants and benefactors: ‘‘ Men renowned for 
their power, giving counsel by their understanding, and de- 
claring prophecies: Leaders of the people by their counsels, 
and by their knowledge of learning, meet for the people, wise 
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and eloquent in their instructions: . . . honored in their gen- 
erations, . . . the glory of their times.” * 

But also there are those who do not make such a use of 
their newly-found leisure. This use is not so immediately 
and directly bad as it is futile, aimless, vapid. It is, however, 
to be added that such leisure may lead to the bad and the 
bad to the worst. On the part of many men such leisure is 
devoted to empty talking, to professional idleness, to the 
making of sport a business — and a not too serious one — to 
changes of residences and of habits, according to the annual 
heats and chills, to card-playing, over stakes small as well 
as large, to flirtations silly, and not always silly, to autoing in 
which also the swiftness of the machine is in inverse propor- 
tion to the intellectual movements. Among women this use 
of leisure takes on excessive attention to the details of house- 
keeping, not of homemaking, to the constant problem of 
clothes, to the carrying on of an elaborate social menage not 
confined to one State but spread out, in latitudes and longi- 
tudes, from the Adirondacks to Palm Beach, from New York 
to Boston. Such a life represents an expenditure of money, 
too, which quite takes the breath away, and which also gives 
long-drawn sighs for the breath taken away. 


Tif 


From the social relation I now pass to the political. 
Herein, too, are found impressive illustrations of the best and 
of the worst. 

The federal system of government is the greatest political 
asset of the American commonwealth. It is, in fact, the most 
important contribution which this commonwealth has made, 
or is making, to modern political civilization. It unites the 
advantages of the small State, the advantages of social and 
civil equality, of orderly manners, of personal sympathies, of 


1 Ecclesiasticus, xliv. 
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intellectual understandings, with the advantages of the large 
State, of imperial power, of the rational hope of progressive- 
ness, of commanding the respect of other Governments and 
the esteem of other peoples. In fact, the federal system, or 
synthesis, is the only system under which a union of more 
than a hundred million people can exist in orderliness and 
in security. Democracy installed as democracy in a hundred 
millions would spell congestion, congestion would create con- 
fusion, confusion would eventuate in a permanent mob, and 
a mob would lead — in the return of the governmental circle 
—to dictatorship. The federal system has worked well, well 
fundamentally, and, some would add, well superficially. 

The federal system, and many of the forty-eight States 
which constitute it, are now, in my judgment, beset with the 
danger of the lessened ability of the members of their law- 
making bodies. By common confession the intellectual power 
of the representatives and of the senators was seldom, if ever, 
of a lower order. Narrowness of intellectual vision obtains. 
Limitation of political understanding prevails. Selfishness, 
partisan or personal, seems to be an atmosphere. Altruism, 
either intellectual or emotional, is remote. The remark of 
the Swedish statesman, fittingly changed, may be aptly ap- 
plied: ‘See with how little wisdom the United States is 
governed! ” The reasons are manifold. Among them are: 
First, the most thoughtful and energetic members of the com- 
munity seem to have concerns more interesting and more 
commanding than their government. Second, participation 
in politics as a profession demands wealth, or at least a com- 
petency greater than most possess. Third, to stand for a 
governmental election represents a campaign of greater 
strenuousness and is more open to personal assault on reputa- 
tion and conduct than many are willing to endure. Fourth, 
the uncertainty of the lasting loyalty of the electorate. Fifth, 
the small pecuniary compensation, hardly permitting a proper 
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living. (The recent increase from the annual salary of seventy- 
five hundred dollars to ten thousand dollars for members of 
Congress does give, however, a certain relief.) Sixth, the 
actual boredom of many details of the office. Seventh, the 
lessened importance of the position of a legislator by reason 
of the increased importance of the executive side of govern- 
ment, and also by reason of the emergence of a rather new 
method of government through commissions. Eighth, the 
vanishing place of the strong independent in politics, and the 
enlarged and very dominant place of the party system. 
Ninth, the breakdown of the two-party system and the crea- 
tion of the three-party, giving lessened hope of the success 
of aggressive movements for public welfare. Tenth, the in- 
fluence of the uncultured, narrow-minded, vociferous legislator 
as greater than the influence of the considerate member, of 
large-mindedness and broad-heartedness. Eleventh, the dif- 
ficulty of getting proper legislation by reason of the obstructive 
rules of the House, and especially of the Senate. Twelfth, 
the diminishing hope of the improvement of society by gov- 
ernment, and the strengthening of the hope of improvement 
through social forces. For these and other reasons many of 
the best citizens decline to stand for a Congressional nomina- 
tion even if asked, and, of course, few are asked. 

In the same political field, and also in the social, the prob- 
lem of taxation easily represents both the best and the worst. 
The problem is one which arises from people living together 
in large numbers and in close relationships. As the number 
thus living increases, and as the relations become more inti- 
mate, the cost of such habitation increases. The rise in cost 
is an inevitable consequence. It is a consequence which citi- 
zens accept with a certain degree of dissatisfaction and of 
grumbling. Yet they prefer acceptance to segregation. The 
close communal relationship forms, historically as well as im- 
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mediately, one of the best and one of the worst conditions and 
results of American and other national life. 

But this result, as I have intimated, entails a heavy, and 
an increasingly heavy, cost. This cost is of two kinds. The 
formal Government is constantly beset by the problem of 
getting money for these heavy and heavier costs. It there- 
fore seeks to devise new methods and to work old ones with 
greater forcefulness. Import duties, taxes on large gifts 
—even to charity—on incomes, represent the new means and 
methods. The more complete listing of all properties, and 
the more complete details of income of all kinds, real and 
personal, are constantly and rather severely demanded. The 
penalties for failures in making the required returns become 
more inevitable and severe. 

Yet, in addition to such formal taxes, taxes which might 
be called informal become more commanding. By such in- 
formal taxes I mean the contributions which are requested 
and which are at times almost demanded, from rich. or well- 
to-do citizens for the relief of poverty, for the rehabilitation 
of fallen families, for the foundation of orphanages, for the 
establishment and administration of homes for the aged, for 
the building and support of hospitals, and for the endowment 
of colleges and universities: such institutions and agencies 
are carried forward on the informal tax budgets of the whole 
community. Such methods, such forces, and such results 
represent the best service of the community. The necessity 
of supporting them creates one of the most Christian and 
altruistic of all forms of public endeavor. But the cost of 
such administration does constitute a burden which the com- 
munity is finding very hard to bear. 

To one other of the more recondite of the conditions — 
political, social, and economic — before passing on to the next 
section I wish to allude. The American federal and State 
Governments, like most of the older Governments of the 
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world, were set up as a political and civil machine; for the 
relation of the people to the Government was largely political 
and civil. But, within a hundred years, to these relations 
have been added two others, social and economic. Without 
accepting or seeking for fundamental changes in government, 
the American people are applying an old political machine 
to new sets of conditions. They are finding that the appli- 
cation results in all sorts of miscarriages. Many questions, 
therefore, emerge to the serious mind. Chief among them 
are these or this: should a new social and economic machine 
be established for controlling and guiding social and economic 
forces, or should the American people seek to adapt the old 
political and civil forms of government to the new conditions, 
social and economic? The question I ask, and simply ask. 
I must now be content with asking, without attempting any 
answer. 


IV 


It is easy and natural to pass from the social and political 
condition to the educational. Herein are also found the best 
and the worst, and the two are also found lying close to- 
gether. 

The best in any education to-day in America is research. 
It is found primarily lodged in the college and university, but 
it may also be found in many an industrial plant and pri- 
vate laboratory. It is the most beneficent of all the offerings 
which the German university in the American-German educa- 
tional period of a hundred years has given. It applies to all 
fields of knowledge or of ignorance. Whether its arrow is 
tipped with a very humane and philanthropic purpose, or 
whether it represents what the great Benjamin Peirce said of 
a certain equation, “ Thank God, that can serve no human 
purpose,” the movement is fundamental and, be it added, 
splendid. It touches not the narrow and ephemeral. It 
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touches the cubical and lasting relations of all existence. It 
represents patient and long-continued, far-flung understand- 
ings on the part of the investigator. It demands for him 
freedom, leisure, proper material, environment, and personal 
cooperativeness. It requires books and other apparatus and 
opportunities for timely and fitting publication. It may or 
it may not be coérdinated, it should be found as a quickening 
force to teaching, and teaching in turn, should not delay its 
proper progress, or subtract from its splendid consummations. 
Failure in winning a presumed result, or in making an an- 
ticipated discovery, should not be suffered to interfere with 
the general conclusion of its value. The finding of unex- 
pected truths, and most important ones too, as so often 
occurs, should give renewed incentive to the investigator’s 
quest. The most recent discoveries in the germs of typhoid, 
and of scarlet fever and of tuberculosis, as well as the earlier 
discoveries in diphtheria, should give, and do give, quickening 
to the forces working for the conquest of other fields of life 
or of death. Biochemists and biophysicists standing by their 
laboratory tables; astronomers gazing through incomprehen- 
sible distances into the light of new suns; psychologists, 
psychiatrists, historians, and Oriental archeologists, all are 
alike toiling by day or by night, by year or by decade, in 
learning and interpreting truth. The Harvard shield of Lux 
and the Yale of Lux et Veritas are the quickening mottoes of 
the researches in all universities and graduate schools. The 
knowledge gained and to be gained by man, of man and of 
all that concerns man, is the best force and the highest value 
in American education. The diversity and breadth of this 
field are intimated in the fact that at an annual meeting of 
a limited society, namely, the American Society of Anat- 
omists, there were reported more than a hundred pieces of 
research, undertaken or pursued within a few months. A re- 
port of similar significance could be made of the Medical 
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Society, of the Chemical Society, and of scores of other like 
associations. 

But with this best is linked also the worst. The first ele- 
ment in this worst is superficiality. In no respect is the 
contrast between the American and the German people more 
fundamental than is found in the thoroughness of the one 
and the superficiality of the other in scholastic concerns. Of 
course each quality has its degrees. The German goes down 
deep, but does not go out broad. The American goes out 
broad, and does not go down deep. The German student 
says, “I want to go down into this thing.” The American 
says, “I must get on and get up! ” The one includes rela- 
tions complex: the other is direct and thin. The German 
student considers too few subjects: he is guilty of narrow- 
ness. The American embraces too many: he is guilty of 
thinness. The German student says multum: the American 
student’s motto is multa. 

A second elemental weakness grows out of the first. It is 
the emphasis laid on the vocational, or even pre-vocational, 
part of education. The liberal type is sacrificed to the pro- 
fessional or to the practical. The advancement made in thirty 
or more years in a few medical and law schools in regarding 
an academic education as necessary to the undertaking of 
professional study is in peril of being vitiated. The harm 
is wrought by bringing back professional studies into the 
college of liberal learning. The cause of this backwater 
movement is found largely in the introduction of the “ special- 
ties” into the later years of the medical school. The peril 
lies, first, in sacrificing the liberal education to the refinements 
of professional training, and, second, in making the college 
a business school. For, be it added, more than one-half of 
the graduates of colleges, like Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, 
pass at once from their commencement platforms to brokers’ 
or other offices and to woolen, cotton, or other factories. 
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The third form of our educational badness lies in a some- 
what different plane. It relates to a fundamental weakness in 
the teaching process itself. It touches the method of teaching 
found in conveying information instead of quickening unto 
thought and thinking. Teaching is prone to emphasize the 
fact, the single fact, which is of course good. It is liable to 
neglect relating fact to fact and the inferring of a new truth, 
which is better. It is in danger of passing over the law of 
causality. If it does not omit the method of analysis in 
intellectual discipline, which it is liable to do, it yet neglects, 
more and most, the difficult duty of emphasizing properly the 
law of synthesis. To the information which is easy to give 
and to acquire, and which is indeed important, it is more 
important to add inspiration, and to inspiration it is yet 
more and most important to add edification, which is most 
difficult. The teaching in the American high school or acad- 
emy is much inferior to the teaching in the English public 
school, as the teaching in the typical American college, in 
its effect on intellectual character, is inferior to the tutorial 
system of Oxford and Cambridge. 


V 


In any survey of the best and the worst in America, at 
least mention should be made of literature and of what it 
connotes. 

The best in American literature is found in its historians 
and poets. An addition to these two classes should at once 
be made of its essayists and of its novelists. But these addi- 
tions contain only one name each. The best literature of 
the colonial period was historical, likewise of the middle 
period of the nineteenth century. In the list of historians 
of the middle period are included six names: Henry C. Lea, 
Henry Adams, Parkman, Prescott, Motley, Bancroft. Lea 
chose a remote and medieval period. In it he was a master. 
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Lord Bryce once said to me that Lea was the best of the 
American historians. Adams selected a short period, one 
identified with his own great family. Parkman crossed over 
into Canada, selected several episodes, and wrote of them in 
fullness, with picturesqueness and in a spirit of affection. 
Prescott and Motley, like Lea, went far afield, into Central 
and South America and into Holland, writing volumes which 
apparently will live, despite the fuller investigations in earlier 
American civilizations. Bancroft, of many relations, through 
forty years devoted himself, in ten volumes, to interpreting 
the history of his own country. This American sextette takes 
its place with a not dissimilar sextette which, omitting Gib- 
bon, might be formed of English historians. Of the poets, 
Lowell represents the most thoughtful and fundamentally 
quickening. His Commemoration Ode is his noblest contribu- 
tion. Longfellow still sings sweet songs for the multitude, 
cheering the sorrowing heart, giving reinforcements to the 
tempted conscience or to the flagging will. More than six 
hundred pieces of music have been written to interpret his 
verses. In poetry, however, the contribution is far less rich 
than in history. In the essay, be it added, or novei the offer- 
ing is still meager. In the essay the outstanding figure is, 
of course, Emerson, and in romance Hawthorne. If space 
permitted, it would not be difficult to draw analogies between 
the poverties of American and the richness of English litera- 
ture, as it would be easy to draw a not unlike contrast between 
Latin literature and Greek. 

The American is the maker, and the reader, rather of 
papers than of books, these papers being first daily, or even 
hourly. He reads, and makes also, daily papers before the 
weekly, and the weekly before the monthly magazine, and the 
monthly magazine before he makes or reads the quarterlies. 
His daily papers he reads also in flamboyant headlines which 
appeal to his emotions or capacity for sensation. The domi- 
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nance rather of the emotional than of the intellectual in the 
American mind finds no more striking illustration than in its 
newspaper preferences. Of course, too, the newspaper has a 
rival in the moving picture or cinema, of the life of the 
month, of the adventures of the week, of the casualties of 
the day or of the hour. These pictures, too, include the 
doings of the world and a type of the world’s doings to a 
degree which, to the thoughtful students of the human 
drama, is either sad or disgusting or both sad and disgusting. 

There is one further element connected with literature 
which is noteworthy in its historical or present relations. The 
American prefers spoken to written literature. He would 
rather hear the speaker than read the writer. His choice, 
too, is of the flamboyant, emotional type rather than of the 
sober, thoughtful, contemplative. The form of speaking of 
the House of Commons makes to him slight appeal. The 
form of speaking of the colored preacher also makes slight 
appeal. But between the two extremes talk which is directed 
primarily to the emotions, and secondly to the intellect, moves 
him most, and is preferred by him. Of course, as intelligence 
rises, the intellectual type of speaking becomes the more domi- 
nant and the more acceptable. As feelings rise, the emotional 
type takes on a stronger appeal. 


VI 


The sixth, and the last, of the American fields in which I 
seek for the best and the worst is that most important one 
of religion. In this field are at least three parts of the best 
and not less than four parts of the worst. 

The first part of the best is interpreted by the all-embracing 
word “liberty.” As applied to religion, liberty represents 
largely what it is found to represent when applied to the in- 
dividual. Religious life in the individual, or in an association 
of individuals, is free in its beliefs and in the manifestation of 
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its beliefs. No doctrine however illogical, no dogma however 
irrational, no manifestation of emotion however silly, no prac- 
tice however trifling, is denied to the citizen. Doctrines and 
dogmas, manifestations and practices, in their lack of logic 
and of reason and in their possession of the silly and the 
trivial, are stretched to their extremes. But the formal law 
and the customary permit such eccentricities. Bad as ec- 
centricities are, any attempt to interfere with them would be 
far worse. The freedom seems to be somewhat of a rescript 
of the apparent method of the Divine Government in dealing 
with the will of man. Terrible as may be the results of both 
methods, any attempt at restraint would necessarily give 
results yet more terrible — more terrible for the development 
of the individual and of the race. 

The second section of the best in religion relates to the 
esthetic appeal which classical architecture and noble music 
are making to the sense of worship and of devotion. A some- 
what new element is herein found. For one does not forget 
the Puritan and the Pilgrim foundation of the American 
Church and of American society. But within the last genera- 
tion an appreciation of Gothic architecture and of great com- 
positions in music has developed. The new cathedrals in 
Washington and in New York are illustrations of the one, and 
the noble renderings of the noblest oratorios by great choruses 
heard in the large cities, of the other. The worshipful ele- 
ment in the building of cathedrals of the historic type has 
indeed developed far faster than has the rational element. 
The reason, I apprehend, is found in at least three conditions: 
(a) The increase of wealth, which permits and invites in- 
crease of esthetic expenditure. (b) The weariness of the 
American mind and heart, consequent upon the keener compe- 
titions of professional and business struggle. That mind, 
therefore, longs for the spirit of restfulness in worship, even 
in the loss of a certain satisfaction in intellectual discussion. 
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(c) The general enlargement and enrichment of the apprecia- 
tion of the people for the sublime and the beautiful. The 
early crudeness and barbarities are passing. The whole world 
is offering its holiest in the ecclesiastical fine arts to that part 
of itself which is called the New World. 

A third element of the religious best lies in what may be 
called the foreign missionary movement. This movement be- 
gan as a distinct evangelistic endeavor, a little more than a 
hundred years ago, in two academic groups at Williamstown 
and Andover. It has constantly enlarged its on-goings. Its - 
vision of the world, a world interpreted as pagan or half- 
heathen, has become ethical while still remaining evangelical. 
In the united ethical and evangelical service it has also 
become intellectually educational. It has been indeed “ in- 
stant in season and out of season” in preaching the Word. 
' But it has also founded colleges in China, Japan, India, and 
Turkey, established kindergartens in Kobe and Bombay, en- 
dowed medical schools and hospitals in Peking and Tokio, 
. invented power-looms for the weaving of Indian cloths, and 
opened health clinics in the slum districts of a score of na- 
tional capitals. Of Christ’s two consummate commandments, 
without disobeying the first, it has practised, and practises, the 
second. 

Hard by these three elements of the best lie other elements 
which are not the best. Of them I wish to point out four. 

The first of these is found in the divisions of the Protestant 
Church. These formal divisions number no less than one 
hundred and sixty-eight. The robe of Christ has been divided 
into many parts. The causes of the divisions run from prin- 
ciples which are fundamental in human nature to inferences 
and emphases and implications which are silly, trivial, tran- 
sient in time, and narrow in relationship. In consequence 
the Churches are rivals for the loyalty and support of the 
people. Especially in the rural districts, denominational com- 
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petitions are keen. Ecclesiastical individualisms should result, 
in the final analysis, in the mutual strengthening and co- 
working of all Churches. In the country parts of America 
they do result, on the contrary, in mutual disintegration. At 
least, the building up of one Church is often secured by the 
tearing down of others. 

But be it gratefully said that such disintegrations are becom- 
ing less common and less disastrous. The fundamental and 
Catholic bases of faith are now more fully recognized. The 
wisdom of large and just policies is generally understood and 
assented to by ecclesiastical governing boards and by indi- 
vidual societies. The signal evidence of such an agreement is 
found in the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, an organization established about a decade ago, and 
now comprising no less than twenty-eight of the great de- 
nominational bodies. Its service touches fields as diverse as — 
education, international justice and good-will, and relations of 
the races. It is concerned with the Churches of Europe and 
with those of the Near and the Far East. Greatly manned © 
and well equipped, it bears promise of becoming a vital, unit- 
ing, and integrating force. 

A second bad part of American religion is its ignorant emo- 
tionalism. Emotionalism with the “ism” is as evil as proper 
emotion itself is good. When to emotionalism is prefixed 
ignorance, as it usually is prefixed, the result is rather disas- 
trous. Be it said, too, that the evil of emotionalism can well 
be measured by its accompanying ignorance. Of course, such 
a condition is found preéminent in the colored race. In ut- 
terances which are ridiculous, in elocutions which are holler- 
ings, in responses to prayers which make the irreverent laugh 
and the reverent hearer grieve, in movements of body which 
indicate that one has got the “ power,” are these ignorances 
and emotions incorporated. But extravagances and eccen- 
tricities are not confined to the practices of a single race. 
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They are found on the Northern Mississippi prairie and the 
Rocky Mountain slopes, as well as in the bayous of Louisiana 
and the mountains of Tennessee. They-represent an absence 
of self-knowledge and a loss of self-control which, if not a 
form of insanity, are at least a form of inanity, and do, at 
all events, approach the level of barbarism. 

Quite remote from such communal or individual eccentrici- 
ties is yet another weakness. It is the absence of the religious 
training in the individual home. The era in which the husband 
and father was the priest at his own domestic altar has passed. 
There is no altar and the priest has put aside his vestments. 
Prayers each morning in the typical family are no longer 
offered. The daily reading of the Bible has ceased to be a 
custom. The blessing at the family meal is said only when 
the pastor is bidden as a guest. The religious education of 
children by parents is sorely neglected. The American child 
is growing up without a knowledge of the Bible as either 
a noble piece of literature or as an instrument of personal 
devotion and worship. I have tested the knowledge of college 
students in respect to the Scriptures, and I have found their 
knowledge ignorance. Character, based on the Bible as his- 
tory, as poetry, as biography, as ethics, as religion, is neglected 
in the American home. Religion, therefore, suffers in its very 
foundation and origin. The results are at once lamentable 
to society, as they are disintegrating or hardening to the indi- 
vidual. 

As I read over these sheets two comprehensive inferences 
spring to the mind. 

One is that American society and life, in the best elements, 
represent relations strong and enriching in the highest forces. 
The best is becoming better, and to each increment of good is 
added a yet further comparative and superlative. The white 
is taking on a whiteness yet more splendid. Contrariwise, 
at the bottom is found a worst which is becoming yet worse. 
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The black is taking on a deeper blackness. The slums are 
growing more slum-like. The criminal class is becoming more 
criminal in both numbers and evil. 

A further comprehensive inference is both a good and a bad, 
both a best and a worst. Sir Henry Sumner Maine says in 
the Ancient Law: “Tf, then, we employ Status, agreeably 
with his usage of the best writers, to signify these personal 
conditions only, and avoid applying the term to such condi- 
tions as are the immediate or remote result of agreement, we 
may say that the movement of the progressive societies has 
hitherto been a movement from Status to Contract.”* The 
reaction, however, has begun. Contract still rules. It is most 
benevolent and beneficent. But the wave has_ turned. 
Status, signifying “ personal conditions only,” has again be- 
come a ruling force for both evil and for good, for both the 
best and the worst in America. 

1 Page 165, 


THE HOME-TOWN MIND’ 
BY DUNCAN AIKMAN 


CAME back last summer to the Hoosier city where I 

was born. I had not been a permanent resident for 

twenty years, and in ten years had paid it only one 
twenty-four-hour visit. 

For thirty miles along the railroad Chamber of Commerce 
signs proclaimed me welcome to this and that economic op- 
portunity. But to senses Hoosier-born and Hoosier-reared a 
furious mid-western heat wave conveyed a welcome that 
seemed heartier and more intimate. In the sweating Pullman 
that afternoon the heat rolled in off the cornfields with a 
touch of oldtime courtesy —the salty manners, the vigorous 
expression, the fierce genuineness which the Chamber of Com- 
merce allurements lacked. 

“See here,” it might have said if a heat wave could talk 
Hoosier, “I’m the kind of weather we raise out here, and 
that’s all there is to it. I may be uncomfortable but I won’t 
kill you and I figure you’re the kind of man to stand up to 
me and fight back. No hard feelings? Anyway, I’m going 
to be myself, and you can do what you please about it.” 

But what had Hoosiers, with their old-fashioned, critical 
acerbities, to do with all this boosting nonsense? 

I happened to know that the place for which I was headed 
was being plagued just then with various devils of economic 
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misfortune. In the memorable summer of 1896, rude fore- 
fathers would not only have admitted this. They would have 
emptied a whole season’s vials of antiseptic laughter upon the 
head of any amateur affirmative psychologist so infatuated 
as to put up signs denying it. Meanwhile they would have 
worked their hides off getting out votes for the gold standard 
and McKinley, or doing whatever seemed necessary to relieve 
their hardships. 

But these Chamber of Commerce signs were to prove au- 
thentic symbols. I was to learn that the heat wave was almost 
the last old-fashioned Hoosier over the age of thirty left in 
Indiana. 


II 


Indiana is as full of slogans to-day as its summer logs are 
of chiggers. But the only slogan that the home town takes to 
heart and sincerely strives to obey against its better nature 
is — “‘ Hush! ” 

Oh, yes, they talk. The gift of expression dies hard in a 
people who once delighted in it, and the gift of humor dies 
harder still. But this is the way they talk: 

I went one day to call on an old friend, half a generation 
older than I, the memory of whose outspoken, tartly philo- 
sophical opinions of various subjects, from the neighbors’ 
morals to international politics, I had relished since my 
earliest understanding of these things. If any man, I thought, 
can explain how so ludicrous an organization as the Ku Klux 
Klan has come to dominate a society so sensitive to the 
ludicrous as the Hoosiers once were, why, let him. 

The palaver of renewed friendship over, I stated my curi- 
osity. I was almost frightened for a moment, his expression 
seemed to accuse me of having introduced the unmentionable. 

We were seated in his private office. He rose, still without 
replying, and shut the door. A strong hot wind rattled it in 
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its casement, and he locked it. The room on one side 
fronted an L in a small office building. Thirty or forty feet 
away were other open windows with men behind them at work 
in offices. My host closed the window on their side. 

Not until he had achieved this hermetical secrecy did he 
talk. Then, except for his lowered tones, it was with the old- 
time freedom and horse sense, the old sardonic dash in 
criticism. But when it was over he appealed to me, “ My 
God, you're not going to write anything about this, are you? 

“Well, you don’t have to live here, so I suppose it’s all 
right. But you know the tricks of your business. Whatever 
you do, don’t write anything that could possibly identify me. 
I’ve kept out of this thing for three years and I can’t afford 
to get in it now. It won’t mix with my business.” 

So I shall describe him as the magnate of the Hoosier dia- 
mond industry because there are no diamond mines in Indiana 
and he is no magnate. But while I do it I remember how the 
generation before him reviled and extolled the A.P.A. move- 
ment in informal street corner debates thirty years ago while 
it struggled for a feeble foothold in the state against the 
massed weight of the Hoosier sense of humor. 

As I left I began to discover an even deeper poignancy in 
the contrast. I call the summer of 1896 memorable because 
my memories of the good things in the old Hoosier life begin 
there. It was, as even the tamest school histories will tell 
one, a period of violent differences of opinion. And how the 
Hoosiers, with their infinite delight in battles of wits and 
opinions, did make the most of it! 

Main Street was not yet a mere sociological catchword. 
But for six months, between some incidental business trans- 
actions, it was an open forum for debating “ free silver ” and 
all the other impassioned issues between Democrats and Re- 
publicans, between radical minds and conservative, which 
“ free silver ” dragged in its train. 
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Our social codes never required then that controversial 
subjects should be denied admission, delicately or otherwise, 
merely because they were controversial. On the contrary, we 
recognized a stern, sometimes an almost painful, duty to ex- 
press our opinions on every subject on which we happened to 
have any —and occasionally, I fear, on some others. Thus 
the evolutionist, the populist, the southern sympathizer (for 
the Civil War was still a fairly live issue), the prohibitionist, 
the woman suffragist, the town socialist, and the town atheist, 
even the heretic of heretics for the summer of 1896 —the 
Bryan Democrat —had their hearings and took them. In 
our highest reaches we could even debate Catholicism vs. 
Protestantism. But sex we touched gingerly, if at all. Other- 
wise, we had infinite stomach for this sort of battle, and it was 
sometimes offered with bludgeons rather than rapiers. So we 
had our share of coolnesses and feuds, both temporary and 
lasting. But we spoke our minds and we had no reticences 
save those of decency and good breeding. 

All this may have been rather horrible to the young man 
of seven summers whose patience was often tried with the in- 
cessant boom of authoritative voices above his head. But 
when his time came to ask questions he was never told that 
it was un-American and a fit cause for ostracism to hold cer- 
tain opinions, or that, holding them, it was “ bad business ” 
to utter them. 

In that time and place it was characteristically American 
to hold opinions and do battle for them, and business, at the 
appropriate stage in all such discussions, was supposed to be 
damned. But now my friend, whose mind and critical judg- 
ments were certainly not inferior to his grandfather’s, had 


shut the doors and windows on argument and pleaded, “ Keep 
this dark! ” 
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Again, I talked politics with the Hoosiers. For some days 
I was aware of something vaguely unusual in these conversa- 
tions. ‘Then one day an old friend explained it. “I don’t 
think,” he said, “that we talk politics so much out here as 
we used to. Can’t always tell who’s listening or who might 
take offense.” . . . The light dawned. Once politics, when 
two or more Hoosiers were gathered together, obtruded them- 
selves as naturally as the weather. Now it was I, the outsider, 
who was always dragging in politics; and it was subtly con- 
veyed that this was rather daring of me. 

When politics were talked, it was with the old, racy, pro- 
fessional spirit of the state which is always exhilaratingly 
“ doubtful ” and polls a larger percentage of its eligible vote 
than any other. There was a shrewd and ironic .admiration, 
even in the enemy quarter, for the vote-getting efficiency with 
which the Republican machine had annexed the Ku Klux 
Klan bloc to its organization, even at the price of transferring 
to a great extent that noble and complex mechanism to the 
Grand Dragon’s office. The Hoosier mind is still keen enough 
to take a non-partisan delight in the subtleties by which the 
scandal of a Republican governor’s conviction and imprison- 
ment in Atlanta was redeemed under the Klan’s official robe 
of super-Americanism and super-righteousness. 

These born technicians appreciated with scientific but sports- 
manlike detachment the “politics” behind the stringent 
Wright prohibition law which provides mandatory jail sen- 
tences for the mere possession of liquor, outlaws pre-Volstead 
purchases, and largely eliminates search warrants; and behind 

the barely defeated Simms bill which would have prohibited 
- teachers from wearing religious garb in school rooms, 

“Tf you’re going in for Klan stuff,” they counselled sagely, 
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“you might as well go the limit and get a reputation out 
Obata 

Yet in these political discussions there were differences. 
Even in Klan-ridden Indiana most of the people one meets 
intimately are not Klansmen or sympathetic with them. 
“ Even under their robes on parade,” my “‘ diamond magnate ”’ 
friend had said, “you can tell the crowd the Klan draws from 
by their shoes.” 

But no amount of anti-Klan predilection, so far as I could 
see, had driven a single Hoosier Republican out of his party 
allegiance, although in the last campaign the Klan, however 
much played down by terrorized newspapers and stump 
speakers, was plainly the outstanding issue. Again I remem- 
bered the campaign of 1896 and certain notorious transfers 
of allegiance over the momentous issue of “ free silver.” The 
Hoosiers of those days admired mere “ tactics ” with perhaps 
even more fervor than the Hoosiers of 1925. But they voted 
their convictions. 

These political discussions had, too, an air, if not of secrecy, 
at least of personal confidence. Opinions were given, it is 
true, frankly and with analytical keenness, and not infre- 
quently with cutting edges of the old-time wit. But how 
many times were they introduced with such a discretionary 
apology as “I don’t mind saying this among friends ” ? 

Yet thirty years ago every Hoosier of standing fought his 
way to and from the sustaining midday dinner through the 
raging free silver debate. I remember the case of one individ- 
ual who on account of his views on this subject was threatened 
with the loss of a large business account. He met the threat- 
ener at his front gate and they had it out together for half an 
hour while two roasts seared and dried, and two leaders of 
our feminine social life looked dreadful wifely daggers from 
behind late-Victorian curtains. 


There were no conversions, but on the other hand there was 
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no boycott. Two Hoosiers had merely re-affirmed the ancient 
Hoosier doctrine that a man of substance was a political 
leader by obligation of his status: if not in the organization 
sense, at least in the sense of letting all the world know his 
opinions and feel the impact of their cogency. 

But the Indiana I found in 1925 seemed always timidly 
whispering, “ Don’t let anybody outside our own little circle 
know that I think anything.” 

A modern Hoosier of some local substance confessed to me 
proudly that he had just succeeded in inducing one of his 
right-hand men to withdraw from public participation in 
politics. 

“That sort of thing’s all right for a fellow who has an 
independent income,” he said, ‘“ or for a fellow who wants to 
take a speculative chance on making a living out of politics 
exclusively. But in a legitimate business it raises hell.” 


IV 


In circles intimate enough for such confidences one can still 
measurably be an individual in Indiana. On rare occasions 
I even heard Rotarians and Chamber of Commerce directors 
twitted with a sharply critical geniality about their sublime 
faith in the mystical powers of “Organization ” — and heard 
them reply in kind. 

Knowing other sections of the country where this was vir- 
tually as impossible as friendly religious debate, I was cheered 
with the reflection that old-fashioned Hoosier open-minded- 
ness and good breeding carry on in spite of obstacles. I know 
other places where the post-prandial theories obtain that Lin- 
coln and Jesus were the first “boosters,” and where, conse- 
quently, any attack on the principles of utility of any order of 
“ boosters” becomes ipso facto treasonable and blasphemous. 
Indiana is at least near enough to the spirit of 796 to have 
avoided this pass. From her own, and among her own, she 
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still endures criticism and meets it with courtesy and some wit. 

Nevertheless, the air of confidentialness must always be 
present in these discussions or they do not occur. And the 
sense of a subtle compulsion toward conformity is rarely far 
away. 

At lower levels, indeed, the subtlety vanishes. The com- 
pulsions are as blatant as anywhere else. Putting to one side 
the purely political motives of its “master minds,” the Ku 
Klux Klan has successfully swept Indiana with the same 
violent urge to standardize American Protestantism and its 
_prejudices which has operated elsewhere. 

A young man, recently arrived in his home town from the 
East, encountered a typical instance of this in its cruder form 
when he first tried to rent a house. The house, the price, 
and the prospective tenant’s credit standing were all satisfac- 
tory, and it seemed a mere question of leasing formalities. 
But the landlord required additional satisfaction. 

“See here,” he demanded, “ before we sign anything, are 
you one hundred per cent? ” 

The Easterner requested an explanation. 

“JT mean,” said the landlord, “are you an American 
Protestant? ” 

The Easterner was able to establish an early and, at least 
nominal, connection with the Congregationalists, and the lease 
was signed in due order —but not before the landlord had 
predicted that a few weeks of “seeing how things are going ” 
in Indiana would lead any enterprising young man of Protes- 
tant parentage into active Klan membership; and not before 
the landlord had told what was evidently .his favorite story, 
of how he had refused to renew the lease for a Catholic 
family although they had lived more than a year in the house 
and had been “ good pay.” 

When I was told this—and it was thoroughly substan- 
tiated and apparently not exceptional—I thought of the 
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jibes old Joe Hanson, the town’s most popular grocer’s clerk 
of thirty years ago—a “high up” Mason and member of 
heaven only knows how many secret orders connected with 
Protestantism — would have launched at any property owner 
who would turn out a good tenant because of religious dif- 
ferences, and of how Joe’s social circle —the vanished coun- 
terpart of the “one hundred per cent ” landlord’s — would 
have laughed with him. 

In groups of wider mental horizons and normal small-city 
social sophistication the Klan is, for the most part, conde- 
scendingly smiled at. It may be given credit for allaying 
labor unrest by withdrawing large numbers of American-born, 
Protestant factory mechanics from any sense of solidarity with 
their fellow workmen of foreign birth and non-Protestant 
theology. Here and there the Klan must not be condescend- 
ingly smiled at, because some young lawyer or physician or 
rising young real estate man is present who is known to have 
joined it for frankly commercial reasons. But, on the whole, 
Indiana’s reasonably civilized and cultivated society views the 
Klan (in confidence) with mildly contemptuous mirth. As an 
accessory to the political machine, as a device enabling fifth- 
rate pastors to express their strictly economic jealousy of a 
prospering Catholicism, and to whoop up a temporary interest 
in the waning Puritanism of the more fiercely evangelical sects, 
it does very well — likewise, as an emotional substitute for 
liquor among the classes too indigent or too unenterprising to 
defy the Wright law. But for the Klan’s fierce fervors in 
imposing conformity Indiana’s “upper crust” has no use. 
Here the spirit of fascism, so crudely expressed in those regions 
of American life which lack Indiana’s traditions of individ- 
ualism and mental freedom, is at least suave. Only, one 
seldom escapes its suave pressures. 

One day I talked for hours with a friend of my own gener- 
ation which, to its sorrow, was born too late to grow up 
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convincedly Victorian and too early to acquire with sufficient 
naturalness the technic of the flapper and her male satellites. 
My friend had solved his problem of adaptation by forcing 
himself — or so it seemed to me —to become, not merely a 
Victorian or a super-Victorian, but a veritable Bourbon. 

In a rage with the outstanding faults of taste in the present 
era, he has come round to damning everything modern as an 
insult to decent taste. Futurism in art, realism in literature, 
evolutionism in religion, vocationalism in education, democracy 
in politics, individualism in morals—to him, they were all 
one and all anathema. He has become a fundamentalist in 
church politics, not at all through conversion or even through 
intellectual conviction, but simply because he sees social sal- 
vation nowhere else. With the exceptions of Anatole France 
and Balzac, he insists that no literature fit for a civilized man 
has been produced since the Eighteenth Century. Denying a 
gentleman a drink and permitting a young girl to discover 
her life on her own hook are, to him, sins as black as the 
use of the term “ complex” or the literary technic of Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis. On the constructive side he refuses to regard 
the nation as half way pointed toward safety until literal 
belief in the Bible is enforced upon every American child at 
the parent’s knee, to be followed at the age of seven by the 
compulsory Latin book and at ten by the compulsory Greek 
book. 

I having, for obscure reasons, sold out my soul almost as 
unreservedly to my juniors and betters, the argument took 
place after the heroic Indiana manner. That is to say, we 
exchanged views with exaggerated emphasis, insulted each 
other with sarcasms, innuendo, and frontal attacks, and parted 
after several hours in unusual amity. 

Still, my friend’s views so fascinated me by their horrible- 
ness that at parting I urged him to write them down and try 
to get them published. His answer suddenly made me feel 
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the full force of the home-town mind’s conformity tides. 

“Td boil over,” he said. “I have to keep this in too 
much.” 

“Why keep it in,” I asked, “if you believe it? ” 

“Such things,” was the reply, “simply aren’t said out here 
nowadays. Worse than that, if you don’t get my meaning, 
saying them is a thing that isn’t done. 

“Tmagine starting a conversation like this with So-and-So 
and so on ” — he listed almost the full circle of his intimates. 

“Tf you’re going to be a nut and go on living in this gener- 
ation, you’ve got to keep it dark.” And he proceeded to 
express an almost pathetic gratitude that now, actually after 
years, he could let loose, even on a scoffer like me. I thought 
of other Hoosiers, now either dead or senile, who, having such 
convictions, would have spent a lifetime doing public battle 
for them; and of their contemporary Hoosiers who, on each 
choice social occasion, would have egged them on. 

More and more one felt the weight of those subtle com- 
pulsions. Here was a man silently but definitely excluded 
from the field of complete respectability because he did not 
like golf. Here was a couple mildly tainted because they 
preferred a good deal of their own society to constant social 
activity. While the Ku Klux group imposes wilder and wilder 
legal restrictions on drinking, there seemed to be different 
social strata in which it could become palpably awkward not 
to defy these restrictions. 

Thirty years ago the town atheist would have refused his 
children baptism with a gesture of purposeful grandiloquence. 
Afterwards he might have to debate theology at every porch 
call he made that summer. But, granting his convictions 
were incorrigible, his decision would have been universally 
respected. Yet in the summer of 1925 one listened while a 
group of hopeless agnostics, scandalized by the consistency 
of one of their number in putting his skepticism into practice, 
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implored him to give his children the customary religious 
training. The sole burden of the argument was that this was 
customary; that it was “ the right thing” to do. 

There were too many such conversations regarding the irreg- 
ular conduct and views of others — frequently absent others 
—for one to suppose for a minute that individuality is seri- 
ously on the wane in Indiana. But the trend of each con- 
versation forced one, likewise, to the melancholy conclusion 
that Hoosiers no longer cherish individuality with the old- 
time zest. 

The well-bred do not, it is true, assail it with the bludgeons, 
the police edicts, the luncheon-club oratorical billingsgate, the 
editorial denunciation, and the ecclesiastical holy sarcasms 
which any marked tendency toward human differentiation 
must cope with in the ex-cow towns and ex-mining camps 
of the West and, too often alas, in the super-commerce-cham- 
bered civilization of New England. Among Hoosiers the 
home-town mind is mild and reasonable. It recognizes that 
indulgence in a personality is one of its ancient vices, deep- 
rooted in both tradition and habit; curable, if at all, by kind- 
ness. So it lures the victims of unorthodox sentiments onward 
and upward mainly by bestowing favors upon conformity 
and by placing the victim’s non-conformities on a plane with 
those regrettable personal weaknesses seldom to be mentioned 
in his presence. 

But of all those startling piquancies of belief, of conduct, 
of expression in which the home-town mind of old rejoiced, 
the home-town mind of to-day seems half ashamed or half 
afraid. Emphatic human differences were once the main 
things that made that mind’s life interesting. The home town 
to-day will deprecate them out of existence if it can. 

I heard on the station platform as I was leaving these last 
seductive words of the home-town mind regarding my own 
heresies: 
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“Tf you'll only think these pes over long enough youll 
come around to agreeing with us.’ 

This was sincerely hospitable, and I recognized it as such 
not without gratitude. And it is also true that the home-town 
mind thirty years ago might have said, “You poor fool, you 
don’t know any better, and you never will.” 

But beneath the billingsgate, the old home-town mind would 
have been glad you were yourself. 


V 


Still, there is no use calling the home town names about it. 
These changes will come with the passage of our generations: 
generations of varied originality, generations of rigid conven- 
tions; generations of faith, generations of skepticism; genera- 
tions of urbanity, and generations of what might be called, 
with a strong modern accent, “blurbanity.” The shadows 
of the changes pass over all the home-town minds wherever, 
in the world, mental motion happens; and then other changes 
come. 

The Hoosier mind may have surrendered some twenty years 
back to the “ bigger and better ” complex, as fully as it could. 
It may have done its best to abide by the code ideas of the 
era: That positive opinions should be suppressed in the 
interests of business; that the individual should sink his 
identity in the organization or, worse, pattern himself upon 
the “key types” which organizations breed; that criticism 
should be “ constructive’ instead of for the fun of starting 
an argument; that the first rule of a gentleman and a self- 
salesman is to “ boost, not knock.” 

But the surrender is incomplete and with numerous private 
reservations. The old Hoosier Adam whispers many a sane 
indiscretion between the lines of the solemn luncheon-club 
rituals. Not always but more often, I think, than in other 
states, he winks a subtle political comprehension at you even 
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from behind the Klan mask. The home-town mind may have 
suffered an eclipse under the shadow of the modern slogan 
banners, but it has not suffered an attack of paralysis, or 
even a genuine transformation. 

Already there are signs that the eclipse is passing. The 
flapper is abroad in Indiana as elsewhere and, as elsewhere, 
she carried her male admirers along with her in her fiery 
courses. The flapper fails to recognize the hush instincts of 
her elders, and upon her the suave compulsions of conformity 
are wasted. 

And in Indiana, because she is Hoosier, the flapper is inter- 
esting. When she tells you how and why she was fired from 
half a dozen finishing schools, or what she thinks of the Ku 
Klux Klan and the Wright law, and what her ideas are oi 
the relative merits of salesmanship manuals and the American 
Mercury, the whole world can sit up and listen and fight her 
back for all she cares. 

She is still, of course, handicapped by youth. She tells what 
she knows and thinks without fear or favor, but she does not 
yet know enough for this to be final wisdom. All the same, 
her more seasoned specimens have now seven or eight years 
of extreme youth behind them, and it was from one of these 
that I heard the rising Indiana express itself in the tone of 
its grandfathers. It was in reference to the whispered com- 
plaint of some “ organization men” that one citizen of promi- 
nence had been too outspoken in his unflattering opinion 
about the home-town’s present economic prospects. 

“Why can’t those damned old fossils,” she propounded, 
“et somebody do and be and say what he wants? ” 

Call it the Mendelian law or an instinctive reaction to the 
organization “‘ white terror,” the flapper in Hoosierdom is her 
grandfather’s granddaughter. Despite his natural timidity 
before the older business men, she is driving her young man 
to be his grandfather’s grandson. 
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So, though its present enfeeblement cannot. fail to amuse 
the critical observer who knew it ancestrally, the home-town 
mind no longer seems fit to be despaired of. Out on the 
banks of the Wabash — than which there is no more significant 
focus of national thinking or expression — one sees, beneath 


the shadow, tokens that the Hoosier world’s great age begins 
anew. 


THE)-S 0 CP MIA GON hen ole 
BY HILAIRE BELLOC 


I 


HE adjective “social” is used at large, has grown 

diffuse, and has branched out with many meanings. 

My brethren of the Press use it as meaning “of 
wealthy women.” I use it here in the strict and original sense 
to mean the relations between the citizens of one community 
—their general relations: that way of men with men which 
marks a national spirit. The contrast in this spirit between 
the American civilization and our own is the first, the most 
universal, the most characteristic form of contrast to be 
grasped. 

What is the essential mark of the American social spirit? 
Its essential is publicity: the spirit of the market-place. The 
contact of individual with individual is indefinitely more con- 
tinuous and more frequent in America than east of the great 
water, on the farther shore. To us Europeans rudely sur- 
prising, this publicity is the note of all American things. It 
runs through every manifestation of American life and colors 
the whole. With us the market-place, the Forum, is 
a special meeting-place, privacy the rule. With the 
Americans the Forum is the habit of all life. In the Old 
World corporation stands separate from corporation, com- 
munity from community, family from family, and the rest; 
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among the Americans the sub-units — individuals, families, 
corporations — are possessed of a ceaseless molecular activity, 
as it were, and that especially of the individual; each affect- 
ing each directly and constantly. The interaction is _per- 
petual between each man and his neighbors of whatever 
category of neighborhood. It is a quality like that which our 
physical scientists put forward as their guess at. the constitu- 
tion of a gas, distinguishing it from that of a fluid, a violent 
rapidity of motion in the particles. It is the extension to 
the highest degree of what the great Greeks of antiquity 
called the political nature of man: his civic character. It is 
the extreme of what is much more falsely called, in a charac- 
teristically modern metaphor, the gregarious quality of man; 
not in the sense of men’s tendency to act together in a great 
mass, like a herd (though that is one secondary consequence 
of the thing); but rather in its tendency to make each man 
affirm his fellowship with his fellows. 

For intense individual contact and energy make for uni- 
formity. Let me emphasize that very important little para- 
dox. There is no contradiction between the intensity of 
individual action and an almost mechanical similarity in gen- 
eral action. On the contrary, the two go together; and where 
the activity of the individual, his desire to depend upon him- 
self, and his consequent energy in action, are pushed to their 
furthest limit, there you will have also the most repeated 
contact between individuals, and, as a consequence, the most 
uniform result. That is why the uniformity of American 
life is so striking for the European observer. 

Put a number of round smooth balls upon a billiard table. 
Give them each a slow and slight movement, and you will see 
no general movement appearing. There will be little clatter, 
few and rare collisions. Impart to them each a very rapid 
motion, that is, an individual intensity, and while you raise 
very greatly the noise of the shocks (which is a superficial 
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phenomenon), and while you increase even more the number 
and frequency of collisions (which is the cause of the noise), 
you also soon develop a resultant of all the random direc- 
tions. If the sharp speed of each be maintained you will 
soon perceive in the movement of the whole a general swing, 
and all that great mass of balls will be moving in a crowd. 
So it is with a human society. 

I am not here concerned with whether this extreme of 
individual action and individual activity, the consequent ex- 
treme of individual contact (that is, of publicity), the further 
result of large streams of common action and of a vast uni- 
formity also pushed to an extreme, are good or evil; for it is 
not a judgment of good and evil which I am attempting to 
describe, but a particular social phenomenon. I do not judge 
here, I only observe; and I say that the immediate mark, 
the obvious external mark, of America as compared with our 
European selves, is this generalization of the individual in 
action — his presence everywhere in perpetual touch with his 
fellows. 

To us Europeans coming as travelers to America the degree 
of the thing is so unusual and, till it is experienced, so incon- 
ceivable that it is the first shock of difference we feel between 
ourselves and our hosts. 

The American approaches and speaks to any man anywhere 
without previous knowledge of him, and is received as an 
Englishman, German, or Italian would receive a person he 
had known all his life. In Europe even a man urgently 
pressed to such action (for instance, a man catching a train 
and not knowing his way to the station) must always go 
through some form before he addresses another man; and if 
there is no urgency, the form must be prolonged and careful. 
In America this form is unknown. Contact is established at 
once and as a matter of course; and we of Europe feel this 
strange American thing subtly and continually in the ordi- 
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nary approaches of men. One to whom you speak in a shop 
when you ask him for goods, and that one replying to you; 
one in a public office, a post office, of whom you ask informa- 
tion and who replies to you; one in any of a thousand rela- 
tions, which recur daily, treats you in America after a fashion 
unknown in Europe; and when people are honest with them- 
selves, their sharpest memory of the United States, especially 
if they remain there (as do most traveling Europeans) for 
but a moment of their lives, is that brusque relation, vivid, 
not to be mistaken, different from any experience in their 
own world. 

On most Europeans this novel relation acts as an acute 
irritant. A smaller number it amuses. To all it is enormously 
strange; to me attractive. But to the American it is incon- 
ceivable that it should be strange. It is to him as normal 
as breathing. We call their mood a lack of privacy; they call 
our mood by equally uncomplimentary names. I have heard 
the thing deplored by some few Americans, but only by 
Americans of a leisured sort, and more often by men already 
acquainted with Europe. The mass of Americans have it of 
nature and take it for granted. 

As the European visitor goes out of one of the great Amer- 
ican cities and enters the miles of suburbs where the wealthier 
men have built their houses, the startling thing to his eyes 
is to note that there is no division between one man’s ground 
and another’s — they all stand on one lawn! 

The startling thing that strikes his ears is the thunder of 
electric cars clanging past these houses on their steel rails all 
day —and all night. Wealth and opportunity in America 
connote the very opposites of what they do in Europe: ex- 
treme neatness, rarity of detail, a hospitable cleanliness of 
bath, drains, sinks; facile communication, plenty of noise and 
metal— and no seclusion. With us, wealth — especially 
wealth long possessed —is marked by an extreme of seclu- 
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sion; a horror of noise; a carefully acquired distance from 
communications; a good deal of dust on old books and furni- 
ture; a mass of detail in every kind of reading and picture 
and chance-inherited or picked-up whatnots by the hundred; 
repose, and (especially with the English gentry) what they 
call Froust — which some of them also call Fug. 

It is not newness which digs this chasm between the two, 
for the American thing is found in families and fields two 
hundred and fifty years old; it is a fathomless spiritual gulf 
separating two kinds of men and making it so that in the 
world of the one the other could not live. 

Individuals support the change; but an English group, 
remaining English, could not (I say) live in America: it would 
breathe an alien air and die. 

This element of publicity, then, is everywhere. I could by 
way of paradox pick out a thousand examples of the apparent 
contrary: things on which American convention forbids dis- 
cussion, but European permits it, if not fully, more freely. 
’ But these make no counter-balance, for there are an equal 
amount of conventions the other way about: things not dis- 
cussed in Europe freely but in America universally discussed 
— income, for instance, and digestion. But these examples 
of exception on the one hand, of exaggeration on the other, 
do not affect the main truths: that the note of American 
society is life under the eye and in the ear of all, 


II 


I have said that this root-character of vibrating individual 
activity leads not only to perpetual personal contact but also 
to uniformity; and I have said that there is here no contra- 
diction, but that the one is an obvious consequence of the 
other. 

This uniformity, this second effect of publicity, is as strik- 
ing to the European as the first effect, that of perpetual 
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contact. For the contrast here also, in the matter of uniform- 
ity, is bewilderingly intense. 

In Europe the epigram passes round, “ Everything in Amer- 
ica is upon a belt”; by which I suppose the author of it 
meant that the European observes in America a lack of that 
high differentiation to which he is accustomed in his own 
world. Now the American, of course, is awake to a set of 
domestic differences which the foreign visitor does not feel. 
But if he will compare the social manner of his own country 
with that of Europe he will, I think, agree with me that there 
is in his society not only uniformity of ideas (compared with 
ours), but also a widespread uniformity of lesser daily action. 

The rapid vibration of individual life has not led to a 
multiplicity of private habits as a slower but progressive 
individual pace might have done. It has led to the contrary. 
It has rendered the individual typical; a common mould 
exists into which men are run and their surroundings. Thus 
the large hotel is of identically the same structure, plan, and 
end wherever you go in the United States; and if it be 
objected that the hotel is naturally so, being an institution 
made to be in common and universal, one may reply that 
nothing in Europe is more personal and “ each-of-its-kind ” 
than our inns. One may add that the human house in Amer- 
ica is equally on a pattern, its furniture, its reading, the very 
details of warming and of cooking and the rest. Every nation, 
and for that matter every civilization, has some uniformity 
in such things. There is a French house which is not Italian; 
a European house which is not Asiatic. But in America uni- 
formity is far more striking (for it is far more exact) than 
it is with us. It has a far sharper edge, it makes a far 
neater imprint, it is far less varied within its own genus. 

And the converse is true; the traveler is certain of finding 
one limited set of things everywhere; he is equally certain 
of lacking others. He will find the same book, the same 
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bath, the same radiator. He will not find Chambertin or, 
say, “ Lepanto”” —a poem, or changing soft songs. He feels 
a regimental effect. 

Upon this I know not how many other causes converge 
besides those I have guessed at — the even topography; the 
rapid spread of population over a vast area, still continued in 
a flood and destined to continue; the delight in mechanical 
application. 

Let me illustrate this last point. A novel form of transport 
—the American elevator (“lift ” in English) — saves a pro- 
portion of energy compared with an earlier form, a staircase. 
In our European world the earlier form will nearly always 
survive; not precariously survive; not slowly die out; but 
survive — continue, outlast the innovation —and that stub- 
bornly. So also will many other forms, earlier still. This 
tenacity in the survival of old instruments goes with the spirit 
of privacy, with the individual private, domestic, turned 
inward; with the unit of the corporation, of the college, of the 
family, also turned inward. 

And with us such differentiation is not due to dullness or 
routine, but just the opposite. It is a mark or symbol in our 
society of those who hold a special and even a superior place 
therein. Thus the high Western civilization of France, Spain, 
Britain, Italy is far more differentiated than that of Prussia, 
Russia, or the Balkans. With the Americans it is the re- 
verse. Old forms surviving mean, there, something sluggish 
or poor: an inhibition. To have things about one less “ effi- 
cient ” than those of the past is, among Americans, a sign of 
weakness. Many a European library is proud to be so indi- 
vidual as to be arranged haphazard: to allow a man to 
browse among its books at the expense of their continual 
misplacing. Its members choose by discovery, and find the 
pleasure of such a freedom to exceed the pleasure of rapid 
delivery through exact order. And in such old European 
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libraries a change of system, the closing of the shelves to 
such general inspection for the sake of exact order, would be 
thought a loss, not a gain. But in America the consequent 
disorder would be found intolerable. The saving of energy 
in any department is, in America, a progress. To waste 
energy for the sake of individuality, caprice, elbow-room, 
tradition, is, with Americans, to be eccentric and Jess than 
their standard. 

This spirit of common action takes the form also of creat- 
ing enormous markets even for the things of the soul. It 
creates on a huge scale, and as a benefit, what our urban 
centres in Europe also suffer from not a little, as a curse — 
the “ Best Seller”: the book which spreads like fire through 
dry grass, not because it makes any special appeal to indi- 
vidual minds, but because a crowd takes it up. Only some 
one book can at the same one time thus capture the universal 
market, but almost any book may do so. One book among 
a myriad gets the lead (no one knows how) and, immediately, 
its competitors fall out, and that one book sells by the million 
for three months — and is forgotten in six. That is the as- 
tounding part of the affair. The appetite admits itself worth- 
less in judgment and abdicates immediately. 

The spirit of common action shows itself much more im- 
portantly in the realm of ideas, from which all material mani- 
festations spring. Social doctrines are in America universal. 
Thus one social doctrine —the treatment of all religious 
statement and practice within a certain limit as private opin- 
ions, the persecution of all beyond that limit as intolerable — 
is universal. It is unquestioned. It is taken for granted. 
No one may be specifically burdened for rejecting (or accept- 
ing) the Catholic doctrine of clerical celibacy. But no one 
will be tolerated who denies the Catholic doctrine of mono- 


gamy. 
Again, the value, sacredness, and efficacy of the vote. The 
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conception that a majority* has a divine right to decide in 
any matter is universal in America, not as a conclusion of 
reason but as an accepted dogma. It is not the doctrine that 
society as an organism may impose its organic will — thaé all 
humanity accepts. It is the doctrine that majority voting 
expresses that will! 

The principle is, as all will agree after a moment’s thought, 
absurd. It applies only when three rare conditions are all 
present together: universal interest, a common experience, 
a perfect machinery. Shall two lads of twenty-one and 
twenty-two outvote their father? Is a family less of a social 
unit than a minx? Do one million care (or know) more 
about bimetallism than 999,999? 

But the case is even worse than such unanswerable ques- 
tions imply. It is clear to reason that such a conception, 
even if its principle be admitted, must have physical, neces- 
sary, limits. Society could not be conducted at all, and the 
State could no longer exist, if fifty-one out of a hundred were 
in all matters whatsoever free to dictate to forty-nine. It 
would be impossible mechanically, because the number of 
things to be decided is infinite. It would be intolerable in 
morals, because it may well be (and usually is the case) that 
the great majority are slightly opposed to something to 
which the minority is passionately attached: for instance, 
the Mass. 

In a word, it is self-evident that majority rule, even if you 
accept it as a divine doctrine, as something in the very nature 
of morals, can work only on a small field; right or wrong, 
it can act only over very restricted areas. Yet the limits, 
until very lately at least, have been accepted only subcon- 
sciously in America; only recently has Europe noticed the 
beginnings of an American discussion upon them, which dis- 


‘The Constitution does, in effect, often give a minority power, e.g., 
through the Senate. But the majority doctrine is unquestioned. 
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cussion had hardly begun when I was a young man in America 
thirty years ago. 

It is perhaps the policy of Prohibition that has raised the 
issue of majority rule. I do not know. But, I repeat, the 
discussion has come. It will lead far; but it will not shake 
that conception of the divine right of a majority. That is a 
universal idea in America, rooted in the public mind and as 
omnipresent as was in other times and places the right of the 
Church to impose itself exclusively in, say, the English world 
of the thirteenth century. 

Philosophers have, of course, debated the matter of major- 
ity rule both in America and in our own civilization, and 
that long before the modern organization of voting upon a 
very large scale was known. They at once discovered that 
the right of a majority thus to dictate can be based upon 
nothing but the absurdity of its alternative. If the majority 
has not the right to coerce the whole, still less has a minority. 
Supposing a complete identity of units and supposing an equal- 
ity of interest in all those units, majority rule is merely the 
statement that its opposite is more absurd than itself. 

But that impassive way of treating the idea of decisions 
by majorities is not at all the way in which the American 
mind has received it. It has been received as a self-evident 
truth in morals. 

I know well enough that the wisdom of those who founded 
the American Constitution checked majority rule, limited it, 
and so saved the State. But my point is that this dogma, 
so universal, so unquestioned, so foolish, is an example of 
uniformity. 

Another example of this uniformity of social action is found 
in the great waves of public feeling which sweep the New 
World. They change rapidly in direction and in object. That 
of to-day may be almost opposite in direction to that of 
to-morrow. The object exciting the wave of to-day may 
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wholly differ in nature from the object exciting that of to- 
morrow; but the prime mark of uniformity is never lacking. 
The vast mass of human beings moves as one body. 

Such cohesive universal action is a most formidable instru- 
ment of power. Of all the characteristics of American life 
which Europe respects, calls upon as an ally or dreads as an 
opponent, this is the chief; and it is not unamusing to watch 
the clumsy efforts of European propagandists to produce these 
waves in the United States. Even as I write the opposing 
interests of the French and Englishare urging these peoples 
to attempt by print and missionary speakers the rise of such 
a wave; with France it takes the form of attempting to raise 
an enthusiasm for her sufferings, with England it takes the 
form of appealing for American entry into a League of Na- 
tions, which it is hoped may be turned into an anti-French 
instrument. These attempts fail. For no force can raise 
these waves save one arising upon American soil. But when 
the source of an American enthusiasm is native it may have 
an astonishingly rapid rise and a still more astonishing vigor. 
Such emotions come too suddenly for us Europeans even to 
note their origins. We do not understand their nature. 


Ill 


Among the universal ideas which in practice are thus 
everywhere accepted, and which stamp the public mind of 
the United States, Europe has in particular noted one; and 
Europe (particularly England) has so misunderstood this one, 
that I hope to be excused if I attempt at some length to 
explain it. I mean the money standard — the close connec- 
tion everywhere apparent in the American mind between civic 
value and an individual accumulation of wealth; the use of 
acquired (not inherited) fortune as a test of worth. 

There is no point on which more acrimonious folly has 
been talked by foreigners than this, and all that folly proceeds 
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from a lazy, or an ignorant, or an imperfect analysis of the 
thing. 

There is an attitude toward private fortune, the private 
possession of wealth, which is, exactly, idolatrous; that is, 
which (a) imputes to this dead thing living attributes, (5) 
worships this dead thing. For in these two errors combined 
does idolatry consist. Where that spirit of idolatry is present, 
where there is a worship of the wealthy man, where there is 
a confusion between the advantages of wealth and the objects 
proper for human admiration, there you have as base a cor- 
ruption of the religious instinct as man can suffer. That is 
very exactly, Mammon. 

Now at the risk of appearing paradoxical and fantastic to 
nearly all European readers, and even to many American 
readers, I will boldly say that no modern society is so free 
from this detestable heresy as the American. To transfer 
admiration from the thing possessed to its possessor; to con- 
ceive that the mere possession of material wealth makes of 
its possessor a proper object for worship; to feel abject be- 
fore another who is wealthier —such emotions do not so 
much as enter the American mind. To say to himself, “ That 
man is an owner of great wealth; therefore I respect him as 
I would respect a great poet or a great soldier,” is impossi- 
ble to an American. 

In Europe this mood of Mammon is never absent. I am 
glad to say that even with us the degrees vary in different 
places and different times. It was very much worse before 
the war in England than it is to-day. It was very much 
worse just before the war than it was a generation earlier. 
It is worse in Paris than in any of the French provinces, and 
worse in the French provinces than in Italy. But throughout 
our long-stratified European societies there is everywhere a 
measure of this money-worship; and it is detestable. You 
may compare the beastly thing to the smell of gas. A leak 
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may be just strong enough to be slightly unpleasant; or 
stronger and very unpleasant; or appalling. In a few places 
it will make a place uninhabitable and cause death. Now, 
to apply the parallel to Mammon, we in England live to-day 
complaining of that smell of gas as pretty nearly intolerable. 
Just before the war (which came in to correct the thing) it 
really had become intolerable. We were in a room where 
the leak was so bad that it drove people out. All over 
Europe (even in Castilian Spain, which is the freest of all 
our societies from the horror) you can smell that gas. In 
America you are wholly free from the faintest odor of it. 

Mammon is not the passion for getting money, nor the de- 
sire for what money can buy; still less is it the envy of those 
who have more money than one’s self. It is the transference 
to the wealthy man-of qualities not present in him and sug- 
gested only by the fact that he is wealthy. It is expressed 
in the feeling of genuine respect for a rich man and genuine 
contempt for a poor one; in the attribution of virtue to the 
one and of vices to the other. You will, I say, find that 
disease of the soul less present in the United States than in 
any other modern society. Mammon does not appear with 
the Americans in gesture, or tone of speech or glance, nor in 
any of those things which betray the deference of the soul. 
I, at least, have never seen those glances, or gestures, or heard 
those tones in America. With us they are universal. 

What, then, is it in the American attitude which has been 
mistaken for Mammon? 

It is something quite other. It is the threefold conception 
(1) that success in accumulation connotes effort upon the 
part of any man; (2) that American opportunity should 
make this equally possible for any man; and_ negatively 
(3) that there is nothing else in the State either so easily 
measurable as the money-standard or so universally present. 

The American sees civic life as a race, entry to which is 
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open for all. Nature around him lies still largely unex- 
ploited, new ideas of its new use arise day after day. The 
race is, as a fact, entered by nearly all, and your place in it 
can be — very roughly — measured by your material achieve- 
ment. It is natural that under such conditions such a test 
should be applied. 

The simplicity of the standard has its evils, and they are 
gross. They lead to a difference between the idea of produc- 
tion and the idea of accumulation. They lead to an excess 
of cunning, though that, again, is cunning of a simple type. 
But these and many other defects attaching to the conception 
most emphatically do not include that disgusting, that de- 
grading element of base personal worship, and the exclusion 
of this evil is well worth the admission of all the rest. 

As to the weak side of this “ money-standard ” habit, what 
else would you expect to find in a society which has had for 
its main temporal task during three centuries the develop- 
ment of a vast and still unexhausted continent? As to its 
strong side, it is a credit to the civic sense of Americans that 
they use it as they do without admixture of false emotion. 

There is proof that what I say is true. In a society de- 
graded by Mammon, those qualities in man which are inherent 
(from, say, Literary Talent, which is among the lowest, to, 
say, Holiness, which is the highest of all) are held to be less 
significant than the mere possession of money. ‘They are 
more or less admired (and that in the wrong order), but they 
are never worshiped. Worship, to parody the theological 
definition, “is reserved for Money alone.” Now among the 
Americans these inherent qualities not only reach their right 
place, but take, if anything, a place a little too high. A 
great soldier having saved Europe on a salary of five thou- 
sand dollars a year, the Americans are moved to receive him 
as he should be received. Did a poet appear nowadays (the 
world is waiting for him, but he has not come), the Americans 
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would receive him as he should be received. In London rich 
women would ask him to lunch; but not the same rich woman 
twice. ‘The poet would, in London, be an exhibit and a 
trapping at her table, like the ephemeral hero of the last 
scandal. That is not true of America. Hostesses scramble 
for lions there as here. But in America the lion is more than 
the hostess. With us, unless the lion is the richer, the lion 
is the less. 

Or again: among people in one house-party, upon our side 
of the Atlantic, degrees of deference are almost entirely 
determined by wealth. A very rich man is, in such a party, 
a special and sacred being, far more to his companions than 
to the servants. A poor man is insignificant. Such is our 
chief vice. We see men through an atmosphere or colored 
screen of possession. In America they enjoy the correspond- 
ing virtue of seeing men as they are. In the midst of so 
much which spiritually weakens the New World, this virtue, 
which is part of its candor, permanently strengthens it. 

So much for the American money-standard, our European 
misconceptions on which have bred so much false judgment 
as to merit this long digression. The digression arose, it will 
be remembered, in connection with the effects of American 
uniformity. 

Now in this matter of the moral effects of American uni- 
formity, two are worth noting before we leave it: an advan- 
tage, and a defect. The advantage is a universal courtesy, 
the defect is assurance. 

Courtesy in America never fails. It is found in all states 
of fortune and in all degrees of haste. That it has not our 
forms makes it, to those of us who care to observe, the more 
conspicuous. The great machine of American Uniformity 
needs such oil and gets it abundantly. In no community I 
know will you find a less number of proud, or surly, or neg- 
lectful men; for pride and surliness and neglect are the fruits 
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of isolation. On the other hand, there is none in which assur- 
ance — that is, certitude based on insufficient evidence or on 
mere repetition—is more rooted. And it is a weakening 
thing to the individual man and to the State. 

For example, each latest fad in the physical or historical 
jargon of guess-work is accepted for gospel after a fashion 
far more universal than with us. With us it is a mark of 
intelligence and reading to ridicule the successive imaginaries 
which are presented to us for realities — the Cave Man, and 
the Nordic Race and all the rest of the ephemeral procession. 
To accept these things seriously and make them a basis for 
action, or even thought, is associated in the European mind 
with something imperfect in a man’s training. I have even 
heard them called “suburban” and “ middle-class” by mid- 
dle-class people in the suburbs; and when things get as far 
as that it is a wonder and a sign. For instance, such ephem- 
eral books as these, Outlines of History and the rest, have 
about them, in the eyes of the cultured in Europe, something 
comic and absurd. The musty, belated, elementary “ science ” 
and history of their authors, half of it already proved wrong 
and the other half guess-work, is a joke — especially with the 
French, who are keenly alive to the fun of such figures. But 
in America I found that trumped-up stuff taken quite seri- 
ously. 

This assurance, doing harm within to the American, is a 
domestic concern of his own; doing harm in foreign relations 
it is the world’s concern, and in that field it might at any 
moment do the greatest harm. To accept insufficient or 
actually false stock phrases in ethnology and history is a bad 
thing for society, but to accept them in international politics 
is ruinously dangerous, both to the acceptor and the foreign 
object of his judgment. Words like “caveman,” “natural se- 
lection,” ‘ Psycho-analysis,” are one’s own family affair; but 
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“ Anglo-Saxon,” “ Latin,” “ Nordic,” “self-determination,” and 
“‘ militarism ” may start a war. 

Luckily, two powerful checks restrain the effects of these 
asphyxiating tenuosities: first, the Americans have a vivid 
and most healthy instinct against foreign entanglements; sec- 
ondly, they possess a distinct, clearly-defined tradition against 
the same: a tradition derived from the great founders of the 
American Commonwealth and fixed in memorable phrases. 


IV 


I now come to a quality in the American social spirit which 
cannot be attached to any material cause, which is a product 
of —I know not what virtue or happy accident in the origins 
of that society. To this quality one can give only the name 
of candor; it is straightforwardness and unasking sincerity. 
It has a general effect (I know not for how long this effect 
may endure) of joy. 

I have heard innumerable judgments passed upon the Amer- 
ican people by Europeans. But in all these judgments, favor- 
able and unfavorable, unintelligent (as were the great 
majority) or intelligent (as were a rare few), there almost 
always appeared with a note of envy, of surprise, of bitter- 
ness, — or of mere regret, —the statement that the Amer- 
icans were happier than any people of the Old World. 

They are: much happier. It is the astonishing and out- 
standing thing upon the spiritual side which no one, seeing 
that people, and telling honestly what he has seen, can hide. 
They are the happiest white people in the modern world. 

Wherever you go, in the whole of the vast territory of the 
States, you discover that sort of freedom in the soul which is 
the breeding soil of happiness. I have said that I could 
discover no cause — certainly no moral cause — for the can- 
dor which is at the root of all this happiness; but at any 
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rate I am sure that the cause of the happiness is candor. The 
American people live in truth. 

By this I do not mean that they have not the vices common 
to mankind, and the particular vices common to our Western 
race, and the still more particular vices which attach to their 
own predominant doctrines. What I mean is that the per- 
petual habit of repression, accompanied by an indurated false- 
hood of expression, which runs through and through the gov- 
erning classes of Europe, is absent; and I am fully confident 
that to the absence of such an evil we must ascribe that other 
good of a light heart. 

Now will this effect endure? I return to that question. 
About a year ago a German traveling in America for the first 
time, and saying what I say, that this note of joy had struck 
him most, added: “Nor is it marred by any fore-knowledge 
of its own cessation. They do not know for how short a 
time this joy will last! ” 

I cannot pretend to this critic’s prophecy. The joy may 
last or it may not; it cannot last forever, it cannot last, 
indeed, for very many generations. Every civilization that 
has developed upon this earth has passed rapidly enough 
from simplicity to doubt, and from doubt to despair, save 
indeed where it has been relieved, as was Rome in the fourth 
century, by that one sublime philosophy which alone can 
redeem us from despair, but cannot give us back our inno- 
cence. Every civilization which has appeared upon this earth 
has either ended by accepting sorrow as a portion, or by 
rebelling against that human fate, and so destroying itself. 
But every civilization has also passed through an early phase 
of full expression and satisfaction, and in that phase the 
American people are to-day. 

So true is this, that with difficulty does any European man, 
acquainted as he is with the numerous and accumulated moral 
evil of the Old World, and haunted, as he must be (if he is 
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of any sufficient culture) by the putrescent hypocrises of 
those who are still, with us, in the tradition of government, 
convince Americans of how false our world is. 

There is still in the atmosphere of the United States — 
and pray God it may long so remain! —a taking for granted 
of certain fundamental simplicities and sincerities in motive 
and action which we have overlaid with I know not how 
many traditional silences. Here in Europe, and particularly 
in England, a man who knows how government is now con- 
ducted since it ceased to be aristocratic feels himself in the 
presence of silent men furtively beckoning one to another. 
In America he knows himself to be in the presence of men 
speaking frankly and aloud. It is the difference between foul 
air and fresh. 

I know that there is a curl of contempt against simplicity, 
but upon the balance, and having seen many men in many 
places, I for my part will give my vote for candor; for its 
fruit is happiness, and happiness is the end of man. 


V 


I will conclude this brief analysis of the Social Contrast 
with one other of those statements which I know will sound 
fantastic or, in the abused modern sense of the word, “mys- 
tical’; and this also I am going to say because I believe it 
to be true. The American use of time and space is in high 
contrast with that of the Old World; by which I mean that 
the rhythm of life is other from our own in Europe; quite 
other. 

Everything is in the mind. What men think of an hour or 
a hundred miles is the important thing in the making of their 
corporate lives. There are, indeed, modern fools who go on 
to tell you that what the mind holds of these things is all 
they are, and that they do not exist outside the mind. I 
will leave them at it. But without delay upon such’ follies 
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it remains true that a society is wholly colored by the effect 
of time and space upon itself: the way in which it uses, and 
is affected by, those dimensions. 

Now, according as you use your time and space, and as 
they affect you, your rythm is produced. A man who speaks 
at a certain rate, who in his work works half a day at a 
stretch, who in a short progress feels a great sense of distance, 
is under one rhythm. A man who speaks or thinks rapidly 
but otherwise has the same habits is under another rhythm. 
A man who speaks or thinks slowly but can work at only 
one thing in short bouts is under a third. The rhythm of a 
diverse action spread over many activities differs in quality 
from the rhythm of concentrated action upon one-—and so 
forth. Well, in every character of social rhythm, in the wave- 
length and the elevation of the wave, and the oscillation- 
ellipse of the wave, and the cross-section of the wave, and 
the rate of the wave, arid the matter of the wave, American 
life and thought contrast completely with those of Europe. 
Nothing in all the aspects of the general contrast is more 
conclusive to my thesis than this. Whether that contrast 
proceed mainly from material conditions (as many would 
say), or from deeper and unseen causes (as I believe), it is 
clearly present. Men upon both sides of the ocean express 
their sense of this continually, but do not, I think, as a rule 
express it accurately. The American is rather proud of ask- 
ing the European whether he is not “rattled” and “hustled ” 
by the speed of American life. The European complains, on 
that suggestion, of just the things suggested to him; and the 
American judging Europe will (of all adjectives!) use the 
adjective “ slow.” 

Now, as I see the thing, these statements are not only 
simple but wrong. The great quality of the American rhythm 
is shortness of scale as applied to time and the opposite as 
applied to space, compared with the European rhythm. The 
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American rhythm is more vibratory, the European more surg- 
ing; there is in the one something more metallic than in the 
other; there is in the one something more mechanical and less 
organic. I hear in one the sound of a hammer, in the other 
wind through trees. Prolonged effort and effort spread over 
many fields of life are less consonant to the American air 
than to the European. 

So much for time: but distance, space, has a different 
effect upon the American mind, and an opposite one. A man 
going from Paris to Rome, a European, has a different spirit- 
ual experience of space from that of a man going to New 
York from Chicago. It is not a matter of frontiers. A man 
going from London to Glasgow and back subtly receives quite 
another effect of space from one who takes the round-trip 
between New York and Pittsburgh. 

This other-use, other-relation of space comes in by many 
unexpected ways. You are “in” Clficago—a town of under 
three millions—ten miles from its center either way, and 
more. I do not mean only technically or legally within nom- 
inal city boundaries, but under the same conditions urban 
and of Chicago. Paris is much the same. London is more 
than double. But in twenty miles you traverse London from 
countryside to countryside, and Paris in far less. You carry 
an American town out with you indefinitely into the country. 
Space is less. 

And what is true of space spread out lengthways is also 
true, somewhat, of space up and down. American height 
seems less high. Height (on the east coast at least, and in 
the middle-west) receives in my eyes, the same impress of 
reduction: why, I cannot tell. 

Testimony to such influences is difficult to give: the modern 
world is warped by the idea that exact measurement is the 
only source of knowledge. But the testimony is true. Space 
is not to the American what it is to us. Beauvais soars 
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higher than the Woolworth Building, and the Palace of Avig- 
non is bigger than the Brooklyn Bridge. 

This contrast in rhythm is a fundamental contrast and a 
permanent one. If it changes it will change only to increase. 
It affects the whole of life. It has all sorts of odd side 
effects which I perhaps exaggerate from the very fact of their 
strangeness, but which are certainly there. 

For instance, it affects the quality of repose. The European 
rhythm demands longer and more absolute repose — perhaps 
I should say repose of a different kind. The European will 
say that the American city appalls him with its noise. It 
would be more subtle and nearer the truth to say with the 
quality of its noise. I have used the metaphorical word 
“metallic”? of the New World; it applies here. There is a 
difference between noise metallic and non-metallic, and there 
is no doubt whatever that the former is distressing to one 
sort of mind and negligible to another. Now the first kind 
of man is typical of our side of the sea and the second of 
the other side. But this does not mean that mere repose is 
more necessary to the European than to the American. It is 
a matter of quality, not of degree. There are forms of repose 
less necessary to us, more necessary to them. 

Here I am in deeper water, for one can talk of one’s self 
with security, of a foreigner one must talk with hesitation; 
but it seems to me that the “short” rhythm connotes re- 
peated repose. If a man is disturbed by a long and compli- 
cated process of thought, and craves rather for lucidity and 
brevity, this, indeed, connotes a form of high activity, but 
it also connotes a special form of fatigue at the end of it. 

Of this difference in rhythm I will give an instance that 
comes home to all travelers across the Atlantic. Five men, 
illustrating in conversation some point between them, will in 
America develop five full accounts and will be listened to 
separately and in turn. The pattern is one of five units 
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spread over a certain short space of time, with silence for the 
listeners, no interruption, and an end of the affair after a few 
such interchanges of fixed and exactly limited expressions of 
thought. 

The same point, debated with us over a much longer space 
of time, uses'a much larger number of units, exceeds such 
limits, is filled with adventitious allusion; and this contrast 
I take to be a function of the contrast in rhythms of which 
I have spoken. For in the case of the European man, whose 
habit is one of lengthy concentration and correspondingly 
lengthy repose, the many aspects of a thing can be presehted 
in many short statements, subject to interruption which does 
not mar the whole. Whereas the American man, whose con- 
centration is intense but brief, will give all that he has to 
say, give it in a very limited field, but that field fully covered. 

And I feel no oddity in the apparent paradox that the 
shorter American rhythm uses a more even intonation, a 
lesser vocabulary, a longer unit of expression; the longer 
European rhythm more inflection, shorter individual speeches, 
and the irruption of side aspects. The one seems to be a 
consequence of the other, for the European manner defers 
repose, the American secures it at more frequent intervals 
and ends the whole effort sooner. 

When I hear a European saying that the Americans “ make 
speeches” at him, or an American that the European “ talks 
in snatches and leaves the point,” I think I understand them 
both, and that the mutual accusation is due to a misunder- 
standing parallel to the misunderstanding which the general 
contrast creates in every other activity. If we admit the 
contrast, expect it, make it our first postulate in analyzing 
this very distant world, we shall less misjudge; if we ignore 
it we shall have what are called “ rude awakenings.” 


pH hea. C RANGING. AMER CAN .M I N_D* 
BY I. A. RICHARDS 


HAVE hung a large mirror in my open window, so that 

I can now see from my chair twice as much of the world 

outside. Past its rim my glance travels down across 
a tableland of black irregular roofs where queer tanks crouch 
on tripods and look like insect monsters. Clouds trail their 
shadows across this plateau which is riven not far away by 
a canyon at the foot of whose window-roughened walls flows 
a ceaseless traffic. This vista is closed by a gleam of water. 
Within the mirror the same tableland expands, then mounts, 
then is broken by the swift towering uprush of peaks whose 
form I have seen elsewhere only in the Dolomites. From 
their shoulders and crests white plumes of steam float and 
wave in the sunlight. I gaze at them, trying to decide 
whether it is their outline, or the knowledge I have that they 
are not natural objects but habitations of man— in fact, a 
typical New York roofscape — that makes them loom with 
such a veiled significance. What happens when men take 
to building mountains for themselves to live in? 

All the things which I can see in the looking-glass have a 
queer extra vividness, depth, and grandeur which make the 
things seen directly appear trivial and almost unreal. Their 
color seems poorer, their contour flatter, their movement 
less spirited. They have a meager, desiccated, faded air, as 
though the life had been drained from them, but the mirror 

1From Harper’s Magazine, January, 1927. Reprinted by permission 
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world beside them blooms with a mysterious and occult 
vitality. 

Anyone may verify this mirror-effect; any mirror will give 
it, though the clearer the mirror the more striking the change. 
It is best seen when distant objects — mountains, clouds, or 
remote horizons — are within the reflected field of view. Many 
people, before and since Lewis Carroll, have brooded upon 
it without much result, for it is one of those facts of con- 
sciousness for which no full explanation has yet been found. 
Some would attempt to trace it to the “frame effect.” By 
putting a frame round any view we increase its interest — 
that is why scenery is more impressive when viewed through 
the windows of the train or from a closed car than when we 
are in the open with it. But here the direct view through 
the window is more solidly framed than the mirror view, 
which seems to demolish this explanation. Others endeavor 
to link it up with the fact that the landscape looks more 
spacious if we contemplate it with our heads upside down. 
But this last effect has a basis in the structure of the eye 
and in the “routine of sensation”? which is lacking here. 
The two cases are not parallel. We shall have to dig deeper 
into the facts of consciousness if we are to reach even a 
conjectural account. 

These same excavations have a bearing upon our whole 
contemporary existence as conscious beings, upon the quality 
of our daily, hourly sentience, and upon the trend of civiliza- 
tion. For we must estimate this trend in terms of our con- 
sciousness, by the changes which are taking place not only 
in our intellectual outlook or in our emotional reactions but 
in the very air and semblance which the world from moment 
to moment wears. If the mind changes, everything alters 
with it. 

There is some reason to think that our minds are chang- 
ing. They must have altered often in the past, and human 
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circumstances have never been so rapidly transformed before. 
We change our minds in a sense, of course, every day and 
every year; but I am not thinking of such changes as spring 
from hopes or fears, luck or failure, fashion, education, or 
new opinions, wars, strikes, or prosperity. These and a thou- 
sand other things vary the texture of our lives for us by 
weaving in this or that colored thread in new proportions and 
new patterns. I am thinking instead of changes in the colors 
of the threads themselves, changes at the dye-works, as it 
were, the dye-works being whatever it is which settles whether 
and in what degree and with what nuance we shall be con- 
scious, which settles in short the quality and range of our 
feelings. 

The Universe, as we know it at present, contains nothing 
so puzzling as Consciousness. And the oddest thing about 
Consciousness is that we should know so little about it. We 
have lately found out far more about the physical world than 
we could reasonably have expected ever to discover. But the 
nearer we come to ourselves the less hopeful investigation 
seems to be. We know more about the Giant Stars than 
about the Sun; we know more about beer than about our 
blood; and we know far more about our bodies than about 
our minds, if indeed these are not, as seems likely, two names 
for the same thing.* But let us at least use whatever hints 
there are. 

Not all the many happenings in the mind are conscious. 
We can get some light upon the mystery by comparing those 
that are conscious with those that are not. Consider first: 
there is the wide contrast between the mental inflow and the 
mental outflow. Broadly speaking, the outward flowing tide 
of our impulses is not conscious; but a good deal of the 
inward flowing tide is. At the gates of our senses a myriad 


1] am indebted here and at some other points to The Meaning of 
Psychology by my friend and collaborator Mr. C. K. Ogden. 
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applicants are always battering. Comparatively few get 
through: those only which can engage such of our interests 
as are awake or can awaken a sleeping interest. It is the 
privilege of pains that they can nearly always waken some 
interest. Pains find these gateways easy to pass and normally 
they override all opposition. Even the strongest preoccupa- 
tion goes down before them, and pains are —and this is a 
significant fact — the most intense form of consciousness which 
normal people know. 

All other appeals to our attention have to adjust their 
claims to the simultaneous claims of numberless other appeals. 
Sometimes the adjustment is impossible. The pathway by 
which the appeal must be forwarded is already occupied, the 
line is busy. In these cases we ordinarily do not notice that 
any appeal has been made. We have been too much occu- 
pied to attend. But we may discover afterwards that we 
really did see or hear whatever it was that we passed by 
unnoticed. Those curious cases in which people dream of 
the whereabouts of lost objects illustrate clearly this curious 
fact of seeing without conscious awareness. 

At the other extreme, acts which have become habitual, 
such as walking or writing, go through at the prompting of 
appeals from the sense-organs which are too smoothly ad- 
justed to the claims of our other activities for consciousness 
to arise. The gradual lapse from consciousness of these 
activities as they become automatic suggests that conscious- 
ness may be compared to friction or to resistance. The best 
rough simile for describing consciousness is perhaps the elec- 
tric light. If the current passed more easily through the 
filament no light would be given out. But the resistance in 
the case of consciousness is a complicated matter and seems 
to depend upon the difficulty of combining the activities 
which our sensations and ideas call for with the other activ- 
ities which other sensations and ideas are already investigat- 
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ing. Consciousness, in other words, arises through the mutual 
give and take by which the demands made upon us decide 
what our action shall be. The sight of a fly washing its face 
is in this sense a demand for action, if only for the action of 
watching it instead of getting on with the job. Most people 
will have noticed what an added vividness and intensity such 
trivial spectacles often gain through the fact of conflicting 
with or being integrated with more important experiences. 
At the moment of the greatest moral crisis of his life Stavrogin 
became absorbed by the sight of a small green spider which 
seemed to him more vivid, more remarkable, and more “ real ” 
than anything he had ever seen; and Dostoevski, who was far 
more conscious than most people and a very penetrating ob- 
server, put a great deal of his own experience into Stavrogin. 
Most people can parallel this observation from their own lives. 

This same formula — that consciousness is an affair of in- 
tegration under difficulties, covers also the emotional side of 
our existence. We become violently moved only when there 
is some conflict of tendencies within us. Think of the agita- 
tion in the timid lover’s breast, so much less intense when 
the timidity has vanished. When there is no conflict we act 
immediately and almost unwittingly; and this holds good also 
of our most delicate and subtle emotional experience. The 
evidence on this point from the analysis of works of art, which 
after all do provide the best instances for studying this branch 
of psychology, is very strong. Literature and art have been 
too much neglected by the psychologist. They do per- 
petuate, in the only way in which perpetuation is possible, 
the very states of mind which he is concerned to examine. 
And they provide a clue to the direction in which conscious- 
ness may be changing which we cannot find elsewhere. 

We can now come back, via my mirror to our main ques- 
tion. The secret probably of the heightened vividness of the 
mirror view is that it shares something of the picture’s appeal. 
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If we did not know that it is a mirror-space, not an actual 
space, into which we were looking, would this effect of extra 
depth and significance be found? The direct experiment 
is practically impossible for obvious reasons. The few glimpses 
which I have had into mirrors which I did not know to be 
mirrors have been inconclusive; but in each case, so far as I 
can recall, I discovered them to be mirrors not by noticing 
that what I saw was too good to be true but by detecting 
the surface gleam or by discerning some familiar object, such 
as myself, in the field of view. 

Since experiment fails we are driven back upon the general 
argument. Vision through a looking-glass involves one thing 
more than ordinary direct vision, one additional factor to be 
reconciled with the appeals made by what we see — the knowl- 
edge, namely, that we are looking into a mirror. This knowl- 
edge, I suggest, offers just that additional friction or resistance 
which makes the scenes we view appear to be dowered with 
extra vitality. And this remark about extra vitality is only 
another way of saying that our consciousness, that part of 
it which is concerned with what we see, is increased through 
this slight resistance. The same explanation applies, though 
less simply, to pictures; the opinion that the less we realize 
that it is a picture — not a man, some dustbins, or a tree — 
which we are looking at, the better must the picture be, is an 
intellectual fallacy most favored by those who have least in- 
terest in pictures. The facts are the other way about. 

It is the way in which we have to combine the effects of 
the picture as a surface with the effects of the picture-space, 
the imaginary three-dimensional world we see within it, which 
gives the painter his opportunity to make us more conscious 
while we are looking into his picture-space than we normally 
are when looking at actual things. A similar combining ac- 
tivity partly explains our increased consciousness of what is 
said when this is given the artificial rhythm of verse, or the 
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extra “reality ” of the stage Hamlet which comes from our 
knowledge that he is only an actor. 

Taking then this general notion as a guide, that the acute- 
ness and vividness of consciousness depend, among other 
things, upon the friction or mutual resistance of diverse com- 
bining impulses, what changes should we expect to be taking 
place in contemporary consciousness and what actual instances 
of such changes can we find?. 


II 


The general impression which perhaps most often comes to 
the surface in a foreign mind, attempting for the first time 
to respond to the bewildering and intoxicating phantasmagoria 
of New York, is that here is the clue, the half-worked-out so- 
lution, to problems which he has hardly been able even to 
formulate on the other side of the Atlantic. Specifically, prob- 
lems concerning the future. He will know before he comes 
that something very strange has befallen Western Civiliza- 
tion. He will be familiar with plenty of those cracks which 
indicate that a break with the past on a most enormous scale 
is taking place. He will have wondered, not perhaps without 
some degree of dread, what terrific new scene in the drama of 
humanity is about to be staged. The War will have prepared 
him for anything, if he is old enough to remember it, and 
the rapidity with which it is being forgotten and the complete- 
ness with which the younger generation now ignore it are 
among the disturbing symptoms above mentioned. He will 
have tried to define for his own satisfaction the general trend 
of the changes which seem to him most suggestive and to 
prepare an attitude and a set of feelings with which to greet 
them, only to be discouraged by his own obscurity. Then he 
comes to New York, to find himself within a few hours ap- 
parently right in the middle of the very state of affairs which 


he had been trying vainly to imagine. 
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Above him soar buildings which have no counterpart in 
human history; about him throng leisurely unworried people, 
varied enough to give an ethnologist a nightmare, dressed and 
groomed in their tens of thousands with a care and refinement 
only to be matched in small, very select European circles. 
Through them passes an armored car to halt at the door of 
a bank, but nobody seems surprised. On every hand immense 
hotels offer the hospitality of their luxurious lounges to all and 
sundry who seem to use them as public places, dropping in to 
listen to the band or to chat beneath a waving palm—kept in 
motion by a well-placed fan. In the Public Library, even on 
a fine Saturday afternoon, hundreds of youthful readers sit 
working with all the air of serious students. And at night 
when the streets take on a new beauty from the colored fairy- 
lights borne by the myriad rushing cars, nobody seems to go 
to bed or even to look tired. Innumerable eating places 
are open and crowded till the morning. 

I despair of being able to indicate to an American how all 
this impresses the English visitor. After two a.m. in London 
the people to be seen eating in public are racing touts or 
similar flashy individuals, on whose faces is the stamp of 
weariness or dissipation. On the other hand, our bank mes- 
sengers, as far as I remember, wear top-hats to distinguish 
their calling — but for the rest are unprotected. 

That armored car is the fly in the ointment and the point 
from which the visitor’s speculations set out. He soon learns 
facts, familiar enough to every American, which account for 
it. I have generalized some of his reflections —about the 
new consciousness which springs from new blends of impulses 
— taking my mirror for a parable. Let me particularize them 
here. All through contemporary Western civilization a change 
is occurring, slowly in Europe, more rapidly in America, which 
may be described as the substitution of suggestion for tradi- 
tion. Tradition, what some would call the instinct for law 
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and order, never more clearly shown than in the General 
Strike, protects the bank messenger in England. The bandit 
has no hope of escaping, for public opinion is too solidly and 
effectively against him. Over here, suggestion, if it does not 
indeed help the bandit in some respects, has not yet stepped 
in to take the place of tradition. But tradition is also break- 
ing down in England, as it must in all communities much 
exposed to diverse influences. When the living, as opposed 
to the imitation, art of a people becomes unttaditional it is 
only a matter of time for the rest to follow suit. 

The living art of America, its vaudeville, its skyscrapers, 
and its poetry, reveal, as we should expect, a still bigger break 
with tradition. And suggestion, a fact which many Americans 
seem to deplore, is much stronger. Witness the power of ad- 
vertisement and publicity in America —the really secluded 
English rural community gives a very poor response to a 
poster; witness the suddenness and brevity of popular crazes; 
witness the immense and ephemeral reputations of the most 
varied writers — reputations which sometimes seem to have 
so little basis. An astonishing plasticity or adaptability, and 
an equal suggestibility are the two impressions of American 
mentality which a visitor receives — after the first effect of 
a masked heterogeneity has worked off. It is possible that 
this very susceptibility to suggestion, explained in part by 
the mingling of traditions which is here going on, is the great- 
est asset of the American and the one which holds out most 
hope for the future of mankind. For only such a suggesti- 
bility will allow an increased fluidity to be held in control. 
Man has hitherto been too little plastic, too little able to meet 
new situations with a new and appropriate response, too bound 
down by his habits. I have known a very distinguished 
neurologist deplore the low percentage of our asylum cases as 
indicating too little power of variation. But too much adapta- 
bility is dangerous to society as well as to the individual. It 
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is a most hopeful sign that the publicity expert has such 
power over here, for some powerful influence is required to 
keep fluid people together. 

I have not really departed in all this one jot from my title, 
for the use of suggestion (in this wide sense) in place of tradi- 
tion is virtually a making conscious of what was formerly 
unconscious. The traditional Englishman, now fast disap- 
pearing from the plowlands, had so many expectations so fast 
rooted in his mind, so many habitual responses to settled rou- 
tines of experience, that he neither knew what they were nor, 
when they were by chance frustrated, knew what had hap- 
pened. The Derbyshire man who grew “ dizzy-like” if he 
were taken more than a mile from his home illustrates my 
point perfectly. By comparison the American has few settled 
expectations, but those he has he knows about, and he is 
markedly anxious to know more. It is no accident that Psy- 
chology is “ that American subject” as they call it at Oxford. 
From the sopohomore’s preoccupation with the ‘“ poise” which 
his University career ought to give him to the desperate strug- 
gle of the modernist poet to render in full explicitness every 
apparently trivial detail and nuance of sensation and feeling, 
this transfiguration of the unconscious into consciousness is 
to the English visitor the dominant American Characteristic, 
the feature which most links America with the future. 

It is this feature also which most misleads the European who 
is constantly embarrassed by the American’s zeal for elemen- 
tary discussions. It takes some time to realize that this baf- 
fling enthusiasm over truisms— over the fact that poetry is 
so beautiful, human nature so strange, or pleasure so attrac- 
tive — does not necessarily mean either defective education 
or vacuousness or infantility. It is due to the simple fact 
that what is obvious and inevitable, accepted and settled for 
the European— taken for granted, almost unheard of and 
forgotten —is often none of these things for the American. 
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“What is concluded that we should conclude anything about 
it?” asked Benjamin Paul Blood. A great many things are 
both concluded and concluded about in the European mind 
which are as fresh and beguiling as spring in the American 
mind. The moral issues for example. Why do this or not 
do that, and why do anything? To say that something is 
“not done” has a different meaning for the Englishman and 
for the American; so different that neither can quite under- 
stand the other. To put the difference metaphorically, the 
veto comes from much deeper down in the English mind. The 
American nearly always knows why it is not done, the English- 
man hardly ever. All of which makes the American seem 
as shallow, rootless, light, and transparent as the Englishman 
seems dense, secretive, stagnant, and instinctive. 

Both impressions are, of course, mistaken. For the Ameri- 
can’s truism which bores the Englishman is not what the 
Englishman thinks it is, and the Englishman who seems so 
oddly uninterested and uninteresting may be responding in 
ways which the American knows nothing about. 

To quote from a volume recently published in London, 
under the title New World Vistas, by a new writer, Mr. 
James Wood, himself endowed with an unusually high degree 
of consciousness: 


At night as I lie in bed on the confines between sleeping and wak- 
ing the thought of America opens vast and joyful before my stray- 
ing mind, and I am unable to quell it. I grit my teeth and strive 
to crush it or to master it but it overrides me like a dash of Polish 
cavalry charging on white horses with a riot of bells and drums — 
I am lost in it like a rocket in the sky where stars shine white and 
blue upon me from all sides. It blooms like a Christmas tree lit with 
a thousand candles in a dark court-yard—the houses just visible 
around it faintly reflecting the blaze and increasing its magic. It 
runs to my lips and I fall asleep with these words often upon them: 

“ America America America America.” 
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But this, being the attitude of an artist, is admittedly not 
a usual one; and both English and Americans would be startled 
if the partial breakdown of communication were suddenly 
set right. The whole mental routine of the American has 
altered, the interplay of his impulses has shifted so that they 
have to be adjusted to one another much more consciously, 
much nearer the surface. In comparison with the European 
he improvises his life, and in the fact that he can do this so 
successfully lies the great promise of American civilization. 

That there is another side to the matter, I know well. This 
deliquescence of what have so long been the rock-firm founda- 
tions of culture, our unquestioned, unconscious assumptions 
by which life is ruled and its goal set, is more a threat than 
a promise, unless conscious reflection and observation can pro- 
vide better foundations. And the transition must inevitably 
involve casualties — minds which are merely chaotic, or lop- 
sided, minds which have failed and have returned to cling 
desperately to some incomplete and imperfectly realized tradi- 
tion. For a true tradition is something which we hardly know 
we possess. The little talked about but universal custom of 
having ice-water on the breakfast table is much more a true 
tradition than, for example, “‘ Mother’s Day.” As soon as we 
become conscious of it, the tradition has been pushed out of 
its proper place and become a superficial not a deep lying part 
of the structure of our minds. No genuine tradition was ever 
built up deliberately. The highly conscious status of most 
American traditions is only another example of the changes 
which I have been discussing. 

Meanwhile this emergence into consciousness of problems 
and decisions which were once handled automatically brings 
with it, I believe, a general heightening of consciousness as 
well as an extension, a recoloration of the whole content of 
the mind analogous to that extra-vividness of the mirror view 
from which we set out. Together with this goes an eager 
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interest in life and a passionate, if bewildered, desire to do 
something with it, “to have a good time,” which makes the 
visitor feel sluggish. Often this interest seems to concern itself 
unduly with trivialities, with the accidents not the essentials 
of existence. And if this were so it would not be surprising. 
But sometimes this appearance has a better explanation. 
Thomas Gray was content to mention “ the lowing herd,” and 
could leave the rest securely to his readers’ imaginations. A 
modern American poet has to describe the beasts as though 
nothing resembling them had ever been seen before. One 
reason is that he cannot count on his reader to the same 
degree; another is that his own impulses toward a cow are 
much more mixed and, therefore, he is himself much more 
interested in how exactly she seems to him. He may not do 
what he sets out to do as well as Gray, but we should be 
clear that he set out to do something different, and why he 
cannot as a serious artist set out to do the same old thing. 
And the poet is only the extreme instance (though his com- 
patriots may not always recognize him in his lifetime as such) 
of what is happening in some degree to every mind in the 
community. New conditions, the break-up of immemorial 
conventions, the mingling of influences, and the task of inte- 
grating impulses which have never before come together, have 
involved America en masse in an experiment which only a few 
individuals have hitherto attempted, the conquest through 
consciousness of a new kind of control over the future of 


mankind. 


FROM “RUT H wT OMPROB AWE Ta ive 
BY GEORGE BOAS 


T has often been. asserted that human nature has not 

changed and that it cannot change. A good case, how- 

ever, can be made out both for the fact that it has 
changed in the past and is changing at the present time. 
The change in human nature to which I am referring is not 
in superficial customs. Feminism, for instance, may be said 
to have changed our habits in that we now are no longer 
shocked that our wives should run gift shops or vote Socialist 
when we vote Republican. But that is not a profound change; 
it goes no deeper than our acceptance of the automobile in- 
stead of the buggy. Nor am I referring to changes in our 
religious attitude, to our humanitarianism, to our programs of 
education and hygiene, and the like. That we have more hos- 
pitals and schools than our ancestors is, of course, a change, 
but it is nothing more than an extension of something which 
has existed for centuries. I am thinking rather of a change 
in the most radical part of the human being — his method of 
thinking. 

Here a certain misconception may arise. When I say that 
our methods of thinking have changed, I do not mean that 
we are thinking about different things than our forebears, that, 
whereas they thought the world was flat, we think it round, 
or that, whereas they thought the earth was the center of 
what we call the solar system, we think the sun is its center. 
Nor do I mean that the frontiers of science have expanded 


1 From Harper’s Magazine, March, 1927. Reprinted by permission 
of the author and of Harper’s Magazine. 
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and that we have had to devise new laboratory technics to 
explore them. Nor do I mean that we have shifted from 
what some philosophers have called Reason to what some 
others call Intuition. All these changes, if they have occurred, 
are important, but they are still, with the possible exception 
of the last, relatively superficial. I am on the contrary as- 
serting that the very logic we use nowadays is different from 
the logic our grandfathers used which they inherited from 
the Greeks. 

Aristotle and Leonardo da Vinci and Newton and Huxley, 
if not Darwin, could all have met in the same room and un- 
derstood one another with no great difficulty. Their beliefs 
about many things would have been different but their meth- 
ods of reasoning would have been about the same. If any 
of these men, however, were to sit down for a chat with Albert 
Einstein, Bertrand Russell, Paul Valéry, and Stravinsky, in a 
room hung with the paintings of Matisse and Picasso, the 
amount of explaining which would be necessary before an 
entente cordiale could be established would probably be an 
effective bar to a satisfactory interchange of opinion. They 
would find that things were no longer either black or white 
but might be both; that there was no longer an absolute cer- 
tainty about the future state of the universe but only a high 
degree of probability; that there were no longer any “ stand- 
ards” in works of art or in morals. These changes which 
they would have found difficult to accept calmly cause us 
few qualms; we look upon them, indeed, as blessings. To 
explain them simply is not easy, but they follow almost as a 
matter of course from the change to the kind of logic which 
is now prevalent. 


II 


There are, in general, two kinds of beliefs which we hold 
about things, observations and evaluations. We can, that is, 
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state what a thing is, and we can state whether it is good 
or not. To say, “ Muslin was written by George Moore,” 
and “ Muslin is a great novel,” are two different and inde- 
pendent statements, though-some of Mr. Moore’s enthusiastic 
readers might maintain that one follows from the other. A 
man might believe the first statement without believing the 
second, or the second without believing the first, and so on 
without any logical inconsistency. The first is an observation, 
the second an evaluation or criticism. The truth of the first 
depends on its correspondence with fact; the truth of the 
second on certain standards of good and bad. 

Our mental nature has so changed that we now have new 
notions of what facts are and of what standards are. If this 
is obscure, the following may clarify it. 

The change of which I am writing is the shift which has 
been going on for some years from Aristotelian logic to statis- 
tics. The difference between the two logics rests fundamentally 
upon the difference between an Aristotelian “class” and a 
statistical “ group.” If you say, “ All soldiers are brave,” what 
do you mean? You mean, says Aristotelian logic, that there 
is a quality, “bravery,” which appears incarnate in each and 
every soldier, if the statement is true. In so far as soldiers 
are members of the class of heroes, it would maintain, they 
are all alike, and the sociologist has only to scrutinize them 
under the proper conditions to see their bravery shine out of 
them like the color shining out of a rose. It means also that 
there is a quality called ‘“ not-bravery,” or “ cowardice,” which 
no soldiers have. There is no scale of gradually diminishing 
degrees from the perfectly brave to the perfectly cowardly; 
there are simply two separate and distinct things, bravery and 
cowardice. If you have one you cannot have the other. 

The same statement might be made to-day, “ All soldiers 
are brave.” But what would it mean in statistical logic? It 
would mean that if you arranged each and every soldier in 
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order of bravery, assuming that bravery is something meas- 
urable, you would find a few who were always brave, foolishly, 
wildly, romantically brave, and a few who were never brave 
but who, scenting the acrid perfume of the artillery, scuttled 
off to Washington and got jobs in the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department. You would find that in between the ex- 
tremes of these two contrasting groups was an overwhelming 
mass of individuals whose differences were less and less 
noticeable, the so-called “ average’ doughboys, who neither 
courted danger nor shunned it and, that if you had to pick 
out a man for a dirty patrol, you might just as well take the 
first man who came along. For the odds would be that you 
would light upon a man of average bravery. ‘“ All soldiers 
are brave,” then, would mean not that absolutely each and 
every soldier is brave and to the same degree brave, but that 
on the whole soldiers are brave. 

Let me cite another and more accurate illustration of the 
difference between the two logics. 

Suppose the question were raised, ‘“‘ How much is the dollar 
worth? ” Aristotelian logic would say, ‘‘ One hundred cents.” 
All dollars are the same to Aristotelian logic. ‘There is a 
quality, “ dollarity,” incorporate in each dollar which makes 
them all dollars. If a coin hasn’t that quality it isn’t a 
dollar. 

But when a man asks, ‘ How much is the dollar worth? ” 
he doesn’t mean ‘“ How many cents does it contain?” but, 
“How much will it buy compared to what it used to buy? ” 
He is no longer thinking of the dollar as a member of a group 
of identical items, like a stack of blue poker chips, but as 
something fluctuating and unstable. There is no longer a ques- 
tion of tke dollar, but of a dollar; or, if you prefer, of the 
dollar of 1914, the dollar of 1915, the dollar of 1916, and so 
on. And the dollar of 1914 happens to be worth almost three 
times as much as the dollar of 1925. 
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Which dollar is the real dollar, the Aristotelian or the statis- 
tical? The former has absolute qualities, the latter relative. 
The former makes for clear simple additions which a child 
can perform, the latter for dark and complicated calculations 
which are secrets to all but the economist. If the Aristotelian 
dollar is real, then a man who had $1,000 in 1925 was as 
rich as a man who had $1,000 in 1914; if the statistical dollar 
is real, the man who bought a Liberty Bond in 1917 for $100 
and sold it in 1925 for $102 lost money. 

There is in a statistical class a certain order, as I have 
suggested. One of their number, the median, is in the center: 
it is a standard from which variations are measured. The 
individuals on the two extremes are those which vary most in 
both directions, plus and minus. 

Let me give, if possible, a concrete picture of such a class. 
Soldiers when they are drawn up for drill are arranged in order 
of height from left to right, the tallest man on the left. If 
one were to draw a line along the top of their heads from the 
first man in the first squad to the last man in the last squad 
one would have a curve which would begin to descend fairly 
rapidly, would flatten out for a long distance throughout 
the middle squads, and which would begin to descend again 
near the last squad. Since the line would descend as the men 
grew shorter and flatten out as the men stayed about the 
same height, one can see that in the flattened portion of the 
curve one will find the soldiers of average height. Whenever 
one gets assembled a large number of natural objects selected 
without malice one finds such an arrangement. If now one 
marked out squares of equal dimensions on the ground and 
ordered the men who were within two inches of the same 
height to stand in the same squares, the squares which the 
very tall and the very short men would occupy would have 
room for many more individuals, whereas the squares occupied 
by the men in the middle squads of the company would be 
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crowded. If you were in an aeroplane looking down on this 
formation, and far enough away, you would see a band of a 
certain width laid out along the ground, dark in the middle, 
where the men were crowded, light on the two ends where 
the men were few. Such would be a statistical formation. 

But now suppose one had a crack company of soldiers such 
as Frederick the Great is said to have gathered together, all 
of whom were above six feet. Had Frederick made it a con- 
dition that they all be exactly six feet; no more nor less, then 
the line along their heads would be absolutely horizontal. It 
might be considered to be a symbol of the Aristotelian class. 
And if these men were put in a square and observed from 
our aeroplane, they would present an evenly darkened surface. 

To go back to our dollars, there is one dollar, the “ aver- 
age,’ if you choose. Other dollars are either more or less 
valuable than it is. If we had enough facts we should find 
probably that most dollars hold pretty close to the average, 
though when money is scarce some will go above the average, 
and when it is plentiful they will go below. Their values 
would vary, but they would vary in a well-known manner, 
and if you had to guess at the value of a given dollar at a 
given time and had no facts to guide you, the proper guess 
would be the average value. 

Nowadays it has been discovered that almost all measurable 
things fall into statistical rather than Aristotelian classes. 
The grades of students, the weights of mature men and women, 
the anatomy of animals and plants, learning ability, deaths 
and births, crime, even the behavior of atoms and the quanta 
of energy. The world seems to be composed not of groups 
of things identical with one another, but of variant individuals 
with certain family resemblances. 
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So far, so good. What is the importance of it all? 

Let us take a sample or two of Aristotelian and statistical 
thinking and see. Our first examples will be of observations 
or descriptions, statements of fact. 

The best examples come, perhaps, from biology. The 
Greek, like the American fundamentalist, believed that all 
animals and plants fall into fixed and permanent groups called 
“species.” Within any group the individuals are all alike. 
When the group characteristics are known, the characteristics 
of the individuals are automatically known. Thus as late as 
Buffon one finds descriptions of The Camel, The Bear, The 
Humming Bird. So in medicine, physicians wrote books on 
the specific, i.e., the class characteristics of the various dis- 
eases, three-day fever, biliousness, malaria. Every case of 
malaria was like every other case of malaria. Similarly in 
psychology appeared accounts of “the angry man,” “ the 
melancholy man,” “the sanguine man.” One had only to 
classify and all was done. For once an object was classified 
its nature was known. 

What was done with exceptions? They were either called 
“accidental” if they were slight, or “monstrous” if they 
were great. 

Nowadays who outside of the state of Tennessee would 
dream of classifying animals, plants, diseases, and tempera- 
ments and imagine that he was doing more than indicating 
a rough sort of grouping? A biological species was seen even 
in Huxley’s day to be a great collection of individuals amongst 
which monsters find their natural place. The Camel is, so to 
speak, the “ average” camel; if you had to bet on the char- 
acteristics of a camel chosen at random, you would put your 
money on him. The notion that all camels are alike is as 
absurd as the notion that all dollars are alike. So in psy- 
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chology we have certain normal reactions; they are merely 
the reactions of the overwhelming number of people to a 
given stimulus. The individuals may range from the goiterous 
cretin of Switzerland to Einstein. Einstein, if his reputation 
is justified, is just as monstrous at one end of the scale as 
the poor cretin at the other. He varies almost as far from 
the median. He varies, however, in a good direction. There 
is no feeling that this is something either diabolical or divine. 
It is to be expected. In medicine again a disease has normal 
characteristics, but these cannot be expected to be present in 
every case of it. As Doctor Joseph Collins pointed out in this 
magazine recently, physicians are coming to recognize that a 
patient may have a very common disease in his own very 
personal way. 

It is easy to see why in Aristotelian thinking the first ques- 
tion that popped into everyone’s head was, ‘“ What is it? 
What class does it belong to?” For if these questions were 
answered all that is important is known. And if the indi- 
vidual failed to meet the requirements of his class he could be 
insulted or punished and the world deprecated for having pro- 
duced him. Thus one still hears such discussions as, “Is 
cubism really art?” or “Is Christian Science really Chris- 
tianity? ” One might as well ask, “ Is the mule really a horse 
or an ass?” In law such questions have become of tragic 
importance, for on the answer given the lives of human beings 
depend. ‘“ Did Aaron Burr really commit treason?” “ Did 
So-and-so commit murder or manslaughter?” “ Is such-and- 
such really a case of assault and battery? ” 

In the Seventeenth Century statistical descriptions were 
first discovered, I believe, to hold good of social phenomena. 
They were gradually extended, going into psychology and 
biology, until at the present day they are used even in physics. 
Clerk Maxwell, if I am not mistaken, is usually given the 
credit of introducing statistics into physics, but to-day dy- 
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namics is full of it. Gilbert Lewis, whose authority as a 
scientist few would care to dispute, points out that one can 
calculate the probability of what would be called levitation 
in the case of large material bodies and indicates that we can 
even calculate the chances of freezing a kettle of water by 
putting it on the stove. To be sure, his words are not mine; 
they are exact whereas mine are pictorial. But they are not 
contradicted by what I have said. I should not advise ice- 
cream manufacturers to count on this chance event in their 
business, for it occurs so rarely as to be practically impos- 
sible. For further details let me refer the curious to Professor 
Lewis’s book, The Anatomy of Science. Here we must be 
content with noting that it recognizes the world to be made 
up of individual events, no two of which are exactly alike, 
but any selected class of which acts with statistical regularity. 

What is no doubt more interesting is the effect all this has 
had upon our evaluations, on our judgments of goodness and 
beauty. For we are supposed by some people to be living 
in an age of singular moral and esthetic poverty. It was 
natural in classical thinking to seek the common character 
in things. The typical was important, the individual was 
trivial. Thus in the arts one looked for certain general prop- 
erties which made, say, a piece of writing a tragedy or a 
comedy, and forgot those things which made it the unique 
expression of a certain moment or place or person. The same 
thing seems to have been true of sculpture and architecture. 
The ancients developed a few types of statue and building 
and stuck to them with beautiful if stubborn devotion. So 
in Seventeenth-Century France critics expected certain things 
of a play: those things were class characteristics. If a play 
didn’t have them it might be interesting, moving, even beauti- 
ful, but it wasn’t a play. One’s spontaneous impulse is to 
say, “ Well, what of it?’ Just as when one reads to-day in 
a fashionable literary review, ‘‘ Mr. Smith’s book is very well 
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written, but ” — one can feel the supercilious curl of the lip — 
“it is not a novel.” Again, what of it? 

Nothing to us, but everything to an Aristotelian. For to 
be a novel is to be susceptible of logical treatment and to 
exemplify in particular form a universal idea. It is to permit 
a critic to perform this amazing bit of dialectic: 

(1) All novels are something-or-other. 

(2) This is a novel. 

(3) Then this is something-or-other. 

(4) But it isn’t. 

(5) Therefore, it’s a bad novel. 

The intricacies of such thinking are exquisite. But I shall not 
untangle them here. Imaginative readers are invited to ask 
themselves, ‘‘ What is the evidence for statement number 2? ” 

Statistically considered, works of art will, of course, be 
found to have certain similarities, well enough indicated by 
the old terms, novel, portrait, symphony, and the like. But 
statistics in itself can tell nothing about an individual except 
its variation from the median. And so critics who pride them- 
selves on being “ modern” — which I admit is a disgusting 
adjective— spend more time pointing out variations from 
the type rather than conformity to it. And I suspect that 
whereas classical artists found a certain satisfaction in sticking 
to tradition and in repeating traditional styles, modern artists 
find their satisfaction in modifying it. We speak to-day with 
approval of an artist’s “originality”; our ancestors would 
have called it “ eccentricity.” . 


IV 


The same thing is true of morals. The honnéte homme of 
the Seventeenth Century, like Castiglione’s Courtier, did cer- 
tain definite things because he was expected to exemplify 
certain class characters. To have departed from this ideal 
would have been as shocking to his contemporaries as being 
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conventional is to ours. He wanted to do what everyone else 
of his class did; we hate to. His poets stole other poets’ 
ideas. We call it plagiarism; he called it classicism. We have 
all seen survivals of such notions. As a college teacher, I 
am perhaps unusually sensitive to them, moving, as I do, in 
a world of human beings who have succeeded in making them- 
selves as uniform as bone buttons. My undergraduates believe 
firmly in the necessity of exemplifying Spartan soldiers who 
have emigrated to Corinth. They would, I believe, perish on 
the scaffold rather than be seen speaking to a member of the 
faculty, reading a book for pleasure, or getting more than 
seventy in any course. They feel that they must give every 
appearance of avoiding an education, no matter how keen their 
appetites for learning may be. (I can’t say that I blame them 
much, considering what kind of education they are offered.) 
They would be the joy of an Aristotelian sociologist, for they 
afford such good evidence of an unvarying class. 

At the same time there is springing up a certain so-called 
looseness in morals which is very encouraging. It is not that 
found among our youth who, though loose enough, are all of 
the same pattern of looseness. It is that found among their 
elder brothers and sisters who no longer set to with certain 
classic rules to measure off virtue by the yard, but who attempt 
to judge each case on its own merits. A man’s life is a unique 
thing, varying more or less from the norm; one can determine 
its variation; one can decide about the good or evil of that 
variation later on. Moral standards must be disintegrated and 
made relative to individual needs and capacities. In the old 
days there were certain signs of morality, like going to church, 
chastity, holding a steady job; and in some places men can 
still be arrested for atheism, unchastity, and loafing. But on 
the whole we tend to assume that the virtue of the old school, 
while good enough for the people who formulated it, is the 
height of evil for many others. The crimes that have been 
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committed in the name of liberty are nothing when compared 
with those committed in the name of virtue. The only reason 
why the race has survived morality is, I imagine, that few 
have seriously attempted to do more than make others prac- 
tice it. 

What I say, to be sure, implies that society is not organic 
but is a collection of atoms, human beings, moving in orbits 
not necessarily harmonious. Some of our most enlightened 
thinkers when they come to the question of society still argue 
as if we were in a state of feudalism. How anyone can be- 
lieve so and notice the actual strife which animates the achieve- 
ment of social ideals, is another tribute to our human ability 
to believe what we wish to believe irrespective of evidence 
to the contrary. 

Perhaps the most impressive example of the shift of which 
I am writing is found in the courts. Our classic figure of 
Justice is a goddess blindfolded, treating all individuals abso- 
lutely alike, as instances of a general law. To the classic 
Justice there can be no extenuating circumstances. There 
can be no partiality. Lately Justice has been peeking from 
under the bandage which covers her eyes to distinguish be- 
tween children and adults; sometimes she treats women dif- 
ferently from men, and some women differently from others. 
She will, of course, be blamed for this, since she is no longer 
impartial; but in time it will probably be the proud boast of 
her worshipers that she treats no two individuals alike. At 
that date her statues will show her not blindfolded but 
equipped with a high-power microscope. If she carries a 
balance, it will be not to weigh the criminal but the peculiar 
conditions which brought him forth. 

Characteristic of the two kinds of “classes” are two kinds 
of properties. Aristotelian classes are fixed, permanent, uni- 
fied, and unchanging. For reasons which are too technical to 
be elaborated here, they cannot be conceived of as ever coming 
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into being or ever passing away. They divide the universe 
into a number of immutable parallel tunnels, in some of which 
are smaller tunnels but between which there are no passage- 
ways. Curiously enough, the classic mind abstracted these 
properties and became enamored of unity and permanence, 
and looked upon time and change as evil. Statistical classes, 
on the other hand, are loosely organized, inherently multiple, 
changing as new facts are added to those already learned. 
The knowledge they give us of things stands always in need 
of correction. We can never stop and say that we have 
learned all there is to know on any subject, whereas our 
forefathers could and did. We, too, have made abstractions 
and ideals of these traits in the Twentieth Century and do 
as much superstitious worship unto Variety and Change as 
our fathers did to their opposites. The human mind is very 
strange about this matter. Very few philosophers have ever 
dreamed that the nature of the universe might be bad. Thus 
when it was believed to be One and Eternal, Unity and the 
Everlasting were criteria of value; when it was discovered to 
be Many and Changing, Variety and Progress became the 
slogan. We seem to like to have a harmony between our 
metaphysics and our ethics and we usually wind up in basing 
our theology on both. The God of our fathers was one and 
immutable; our gods have become many and changing. If 
Aristotle and Einstein would have had a hard time bringing 
about a common basis of discussion, can you imagine the 
dialogue which would ensue between Martin Luther and 
H. G. Wells? 

Whether the shift in logic has been a gain to civilization, 
no man can as yet say. In what does a gain to civilization 
consist? We have, of course, gained enormously in tolerance, 
we have been stimulated to discovery, we have made life 
much more of an adventure than was possible in classic times. 
Our fathers would have sneered at all this, as some of their 
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descendants do. Can we deny that we have lost in the power 
of discipline, in clarity of thinking and precision of statement, 
and in a sense of order? It is difficult to resist the charm of 
the Middle Ages, the coherence of their culture, the intel- 
ligibility of what they thought and did. They were not messy 
and chaotic and emotional as we seem to be, and one is 
tempted to wish that such a society could be built on modern 
foundations. One has a longing for authority, not merely in 
religious matters but in artistic and ethical matters. They 
had it, we have lost it. 

Such longing is obviously childish, like the longing of a tired 
old man for his boyhood. The old man cannot recover his 
youth but he can profit by his age. And I confess for one 
that I should like to see a few more social critics stop be- 
rating us and wailing over us, and point out exactly how we 
can capitalize the raw material which we have. We obvi- 
ously are not going to revive primitive Christianity, lovely as 
that might be; we are going to continue in the same path 
that we are treading, oblivious of our critics. It would be 
agreeable to see a forecast of where that path is leading us. 
But the forecast must be made by a scientist and not by a 
prophet. 


OUR, UNCONSCIOUS @EAHRTCATION 
HA BITS=* 


BY H. A. OVERSTREET 


ET us regard now some habits which grow up like 
rank weeds, and which are almost, if not entirely, neg- 
lected. 

The normal mind is moved, among others, by two basic 
drives — self-regard and least effort. Out of self-regard spring 
most of the activities which tend to fit us into our human 
environment. For one to be wholly out of the environmental 
picture is to suffer the agonies of the isolated damned. But 
here is a curious thing about human life. Even when we 
cannot fit into the picture, our self-regard never permits us to 
remain wholly outcast. When the objective isolation is at 
its worst, we set about building for ourselves a world of 
fabrication into which we fit ourselves with more or less 
satisfaction. It is in this manner that the day-dream is born 
as the compensating state of mind for one who cannot fit 
himself into the objective situation. When the day-dream 
is so intensified and prolonged that it is the normal state, it 
becomes the hallucination of insanity. 

Insanity is regarded as deplorable, not because the indi- 
vidual is unhappy; he is often the happiest of mortals. It 
is regarded as deplorable because the happiness is gained 
through an evasion of reality. 


‘From Influencing Human Behavior, by H. A. Overstreet. Copy- 
right, 1925, by the People’s Institute Publishing Company, Incor- 
porated. Published by permission of W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 
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Between the sheer hallucination of insanity and the sheer 
objectivism of a harmony with one’s environment, there are 
all degrees. Thus the day-dream may take the form of a 
relatively harmless playing with delightful possibilities. The 
dreaming may be but momentary and may in no way in- 
capacitate one for serious attention to the realities. Or the 
day-dream may be a temporary compensation for certain in- 
evitable weaknesses later to be outgrown. It is in this respect 
that the child is much given to dreaming. He is at a pecul- 
iarly helpless stage in his life’s career. All sorts of fascinat- 
ing possibilities present themselves which he is still powerless 
to realize. So he dreams of being a big man like his father; 
of eating all the pies he wants; of sailing off on a big ship; 
of being a general and leading an army to victory. Day- 
dreaming of this sort has at least the quasi-reality of anticipa- 
tory experience, and is outgrown as the child’s power to 
master his environment develops. As he becomes adult, he 
substitutes for the pleasure of the dream the pleasure of 
objective achievement. Any postponement or balking of this 
normal development —this power to achieve —is deplorable. 
Any advance into adulthood which still preserves, as domi- 
nant, the day-dream habit of childhood is an indication of 
objective defeat. Such an individual, in short, has not been 
able to fit himself into his objective environment. He returns 
therefore to the easy, compensatory way of childhood and 
lives a life of infantile unreality. 

In this day-dream habit we note the play of the other basic 
drive, that of least effort. Often the day-dream is a substi- 
tute for effort. It is a way of achieving exquisite satisfac- 
tions without going through the hard labor of subduing the 
recalcitrancies of nature. Many a man slips into this easier 
way and is too indolent to face the facts and grapple with the 
realities. Then, since the desire for maintaining one’s self- 
respect is also basic, he unconsciously elaborates self-excuses 
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which confirm him in the belief that the fabricated way is 
the better way. He regards himself as more sensitive than 
the common herd; he finds reality vulgar; he detects in him- 
self a poetic strain; he glories in living apart, in being of finer 
stuff. In the end, as he becomes habituated to his evasion 
of reality, he builds up a delicately self-enhancing picture of 
himself; and he goes through his days delightfully unaware 
of the fact that he has regressed to or never grown beyond 
the stage of infancy. 

This pattern of the compensatory day-dream is now fa- 
miliar to most persons. What is not so familiar is the manner 
in which it plays its part in our ordinary social thinking and 
serves to hinder the types of thought and action which are 
necessary for social progress. 


Romantic Evasions 


The great historic example of a day-dream so incorporated 
into everyday life that it became a hindrance to progressive 
social thinking was the heaven concept. ‘The heaven concept 
was distinctly compensatory. It was born out of human 
helplessness. In the midst of a situation which seemed too 
difficult to control, it offered an escape, on the one hand from 
utter hopelessness, on the other, from grilling objective effort. 
It was the easiest way to secure achievement. 

It is significant that the heaven concept (of some kind) is 
the more vividly held the more we go back into the childhood 
of the race. There objective controls scarcely existed, and 
the only escape was through a complete outflanking of ob- 
jective reality. It is also significant that the heaven concept 
with which Christians are familiar was born out of a condi- 
tion of social impotence. The early Christians could do 
nothing with their great brutal world of Roman domination. 
Their easiest way, therefore, was to build up the fabrication 
of a compensatory order, instituted and governed by a power 
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friendly to themselves. It needs, of course, hardly to be said 
that this fabrication was not known as a fabrication. The 
peculiarity of our unconscious motives is that they fabricate 
without letting our conscious selves be aware that it is pure, 
self-easing and self-excusing fabrication. 

What interests us in this heaven fabrication is that it went 
distinctly counter to what was socially wholesome. It ex- 
cused and justified the slackening of men’s efforts to straighten 
out their immediate objective world. It produced in them 
an effortless futurism, a Micawber-like willingness to let the 
great and glorious thing “turn up.” 

What is significant about our present civilization is that, 
as objective controls have increased, the willingness to engage 
in celestial day-dreaming has decreased. Many of the 
churches are distressed at this, much as a teller of children’s 
stories might be distressed at the gradual diminution of the 
ranks as her little hearers grew up into youth and adulthood. 
Where, on the contrary, the churches have become alive to 
the significance of what is happening, they have come to see 
that, as historic elaborators and cultivators of the heaven- 
fabrication, they have played the part of hindrances to social 
effort and advance. Such churches discard the fabrication 
and shift their emphasis from an ideal future life to ideals 
that are to be striven for in this present state. 

Progress in religion, in short, may be psychologically ex- 
pressed as a progress from the infantilism of fabrication to 
the adulthood of objective achievement in the realm of ideals. 

A hundred years or more ago the great source of easement 
for the ordinary person — particularly for the woman — was 
the reading of the Bible. Here was imaginative compensa- 
tion. As the pious person read, the difficulties and the sorry 
defeats of everyday life fell away. A great Reality unrolled 
itself, which swept the reader up into its sublime joys. 

To-day the Bible has, in a large measure, ceased to be a 
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source of easement. A critical age has pronounced it to be, 
in large measure, historically and scientifically untrue. Has 
the critical age therefore abandoned altogether the easement 
that lies in fabrication, and set out resolutely to obtain its 
exquisite joys only through objective achievement? To-day 
the place formerly held by the Bible is held by the romance. 
And significantly enough it is the woman, in the main, who 
reads the romance — although as the delights of this means 
of evasive satisfaction are becoming known, Adam is a close 
second to Eve in the eating of the apple. 

With the woman, apparently, it is again a case of compen- 
satory fabrication. Although far advanced beyond her pious 
sisters in social emancipation, she is still the relatively help- 
less member of the community. She is still peculiarly tied 
to a single function, and, in most cases, to a single personal 
association. Her sphere of objective achievement is still rel- 
atively stereotyped and limited. To be sure, her peculiar 
function of child training is, in view of our psychological il- 
luminations, becoming far less stereotyped; her personal as- 
sociation is far less of the purely submissive kind; while, in 
turn, broader fields of objective achievement have been opened 
up to her. Nevertheless, compared with the man, she is still 
the creature largely bound. It is not at all surprising then 
that she should find her way of escape by the pathway of 
fabrication. 

For the romance is a way of escape. It is a powerful 
means whereby we identify ourselves with imagined persons 
and situations that express our own unconscious wishes. It 
is a notorious fact that the novel-reading habit may become 
a kind of narcotic vice, making its victims insensitive to the 
difficult necessities of their environment, slackened in power 
to grapple effectively with objective realities. 

Here again we note the socially hindering effect of this 
type of fabrication. It is an easement, as easement by eva- 
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sion. The person who can live in the glowing ecstasies of 
romantic imagination has as little feeling of the stark inade- 
quacies of his world as the alcoholic singing his joyous songs 
in the midst of squalor, or the infantile religionist babbling 
his happy hopes of heaven. 

We must, of course, discriminate; for the novel is not all 
romance. There is the type of novel which, like the new 
type of church, discards as completely as it can this fantasy- 
breeding habit; the novel which seeks, with dramatic power 
as well as with psychological and social accuracy, to depict 
the situations in which we must take our part; and which by 
making us identify ourselves with personages and situations, 
awakens the habit of social analysis and effort. But such 
novels are few compared with the multitude of fantasy- 
breeding stories that give delusive easement from troublesome 
reality. 


Fabricated Superiorities 


The object of all fabrication of this kind is to place one- 
self securely in a position of superiority. One of the most 
persistent ways in which this is done is through social fabrica- 
tions. It seems almost essential to our self-respect that we 
find some group or class or set which we can consider inferior 
to our own. It is a well-known psychological fact that what 
we strongly wish to find we invariably do find, although in 
the finding, we may have subtly to dispense with some of the 
less convenient canons of truth. Thus, for example, is all 
ethnocentrism born, the conviction that one’s own group is 
the superior one. 

Ethnocentrism is very amusing when seen with the sophisti- 
cated eye in others, as for example when the Chinaman thinks 
his people superior to ours; or the Eskimo or the Hindoo. 
It is far less amusing when one is himself convicted of it. 
The curious thing indeed about this racial or group self- 
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deception is that it can only be seen at a distance. Near 
by, it vanishes, and is supposed not to exist. But this, psycho- 
logically interpreted simply means that it functions — but 
for that reason, with greater effectiveness — only in the un- 
conscious. 

Thus the American gentile who holds his skirts aside at 
the approach of a Jew, does not realize that he has probably 
unconsciously fabricated a racial view which gives him prodi- 
gious satisfaction. Consciously, he may, with great earnest- 
ness, express his sympathy for the Jews—that they are 
outcast; he may even be intelligent enough to deplore the 
fact that two thousand years of persecution have put the 
Jews out of touch with the niceties of the Christian civiliza- 
tion that persecuted them. He may seem to be full of 
sympathy; but even that sympathy is a self-glorification which 
makes him walk with firmer step and more uplifted head. 
In fact, without some such creature as this to pity —and to 
exclude — he would miss some of the most exquisite joys of 
self-congratulation. 

As is well known, the more insecure one’s own social su- 
periority the more one finds the need for buttressing his self- 
respect by centering his attention upon the inferiority of the 
members of some other group. Thus in this case of antago- 
nism to the Jews we find that the hatreds and intolerances 
are the fiercer and more uncontrolled the lower the scale of 
intelligence. It is the thoroughly ignorant upon whom one 
depends for the pogroms. As one rises in the scale to per- 
sons highly intelligent and finely discriminating, one discovers 
the anti-Jew feeling progressively diminishing, until in those 
whose refinement and intelligence are without question, one 
finds it, as a purely racial antagonism, altogether absent. 

Ignorance, relative or absolute, is always the fertile soil 
for fabrication. Superstition is a form of fabrication that 
concerns itself with the forces of nature. Racial and group 
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antagonism is a form of fabrication which concerns itself with 
the human factors in the environment. In both cases, the 
unconscious fabrication is the ignorant person’s easiest way 
of fitting himself securely into the picture. When he wears 
a rabbit’s foot as a protection against rheumatism, he has 
achieved that perfect assurance which passeth all understand- 
ing. When he turns a Jew out of a hotel, he has achieved 
that sense of God-given grace which makes him a kinder 
father and a more loyal citizen. 

The same is true of the ignorant Protestant’s attitude to- 
ward the Catholics. Here, again, there is no intelligent at- 
tempt to learn the real character of individual Catholics. By 
means of an easy fabrication, an anti-Catholic complex ap- 
plicable indiscriminately to everyone professing the Catholic 
faith is built up. That fabrication is then the truth, the 
kind of truth which gives the ignorant Protestant a more 
secure feeling of his complete superiority and a grander con- 
viction of his chosen place in the eyes of the Lord. 

Social snobbishness, again, is a prevalent form of fabrica- 
tion. Here likewise is a trait that can be seen only at a 
distance; for none of us know ourselves to be snobbish. 
Again, this is so because our snobbishness is deeply hidden 
away in our unconsciousness, where it functions with the 
greater effectiveness. 

Snobbishness arises out of an unwillingness to be critically 
honest about other people. That unwillingness, in turn, arises 
out of our own unrecognized wish to be securely superior. 
The combination of these two makes us fabricate an inferior- 
ity in the other. Thus to have our own little set and de- 
liberately to exclude others from our set gives us a continuing 
sense of power. This may be—and in most cases is — 
compensatory. We should like to be in a higher set, but can- 
not. We deliberately repress our disappointment into un- 
consciousness by the more rigorously excluding certain persons 
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from our own set and so building up an “our set” complex. 
Here, again, it is only when we rise to persons who are fine 
in intelligence and wisdom that we find this compensatory 
trait almost absent. 

The college fraternity, unfortunately, is often a breeding 
place for this kind of snobbishness-fabrication. Here the 
fabricator uses a typical form of rationalization. It would 
be too crude for fraternity members to say that they con- 
sidered themselves superior to others, that they excluded 
those whom they considered inferior to themselves. Hence 
the earnest statement that it is good for like-minded persons 
to be together, since out of the harmony of such like-minded- 
ness comes great social and spiritual good! The characteris- 
tic of all rationalization, of course, is to give a perfectly 
acceptable reason for a motive which is itself perfectly un- 
acceptable. 


Ego Magnification 


We find this fabrication habit taking all sorts of amusing 
forms. ‘Thus the member of an adult fraternal order who 
puts on his tinsel uniform and marches down the street 
before the eyes of his womankind is acting out his infantile 
fantasy of military heroism. He is a hero returning from 
the wars. All the city has turned out to greet him. He rides 
in on his trusty charger. There stands the girl he loves — 
and who has perhaps cruelly rejected him. The crowd cheers; 
the girl, in a sudden rush of returning love and admiration, 
throws him a blossom from her bouquet... . 

It is the dream stuff of which all our life is made; and if, 
when we are old and undistinguished, we grasp what sorry 
means we have to bespangle ourselves as heroes and to feel 
the creep of gooseflesh under the admiring eyes of our stout 
Susans and our buxom Janes, who shall deny us? 

Unless, perhaps, there is here a subtle danger, the danger 
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that our fabricated satisfactions will last over as realities and 
make us insensitive to unlovely things; or what is worse, 
intolerant of those who tell of unlovely things. The charac- 
teristic of the inveterate “joiner” is that he is a “good 
fellow.” Is he not a “ good fellow,” perhaps, because he has 
found, in his naive, fabricated way, how to fashion his world 
into a good world — for himself and his crowd? Has he, in 
short, not found an unconscious way of easement, which re- 
leases him from all obligation to grapple with unlovely 
realities, and so puts him in the same class with the heaven- 
adoring religionist and the romance-reading nursemaid? 

When, however, the tinsel uniform of the lodge member is 
exchanged for the ghostly and sinister uniform of the lyncher 
or the terrorizer, then the fabrication-habit leads to tragedy. 
Here again, the same motives are operative. Here is the 
magnifying of the ego in the easiest way, a magnifying that 
is by way of compensation for a minifying in ordinary life. 
One does not find these terrorizing orders officered by distin- 
guished scientists. One does not find lynching mobs led by 
the Wells’s, the Bernard Shaw’s, the Masefield’s. One finds 
them led by men who, in ordinary life, have the basic craving 
for distinction; but who, by reason of mediocrity of their 
powers, are able to achieve distinction only by facing away 
from the realities and building up a fabricated structure of 
evil and hatred and infantile retribution. 

Here again, all the well known processes of rationalizing 
self-deception are operative. These men declare— and deeply 
believe it—that they are terrorizing for the good of the 
community. They are wielding the scourge for an angry God. 
They are cleansers; rectifiers; citizens burning with the flame 
of righteousness. Here, again, the reason given is wholly 
acceptable. It is, indeed, so acceptable that it completely 
hides from the perpetrators their real motives. And so 
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crimes are committed in the name of justice, but in the un- 
conscious service of self-glorification. 


New Moral Commandments 


Some day, in our education of future adults, we shall pay 
more attention to this socially mischievous fabrication-habit. 
We are still very naive and crude about our education. 
About the only form of deception that we get excited over 
is the overt lie. We are utterly abased if it is discovered 
to us that our children—or that we ourselves— have per- 
petrated this awful sin. But the overt lie, while indeed 
culpable, is harmless compared with these processes of un- 
recognized self-deception which daily and hourly shape our 
characters into the prejudices, intolerances, indifferences and 
complacencies that slacken our social efforts and hold us con- 
tent with the world as it is. 

There is every indication, however, of a very real and sig- 
nificant psychological awakening. Even the ordinary man to- 
day knows that there is such a thing as a rationalization; and 
while he may not be quite certain just what it is, he knows 
that everybody — himself included — has not infrequently an 
attack of it. He tends therefore, a bit uneasily, to watch 
himself for signs of the distemper. Also, he has a triumphant 
sense of detecting rationalizations in persons with whom he 
disagrees. 

All this, elementary and confused as it is, is to the good. 
It means that the psychological subsoil is being turned up 
and that a new crop of social admonitions is in process of 
planting. Precisely as our automobile consciousness is being 
so awakened that we shall soon write with sternness: “ Thou 
shalt not pass another car on a curve”; or “Thou shalt 
remember thy neighbor which is behind thee to wave him a 
‘warning when thou slackeneth thy speed”; so we shall write, 


? 
with even greater sternness: ‘Thou shalt not, in thine un- 
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conscious self, build for thyself an image of superiority, either 
of thyself or thy wife or thy children, thy race or thy social 
set”; or “ Beware the happy romance when it enticeth; for 
it slackeneth the arm and weakeneth the heart, and maketh 
one to lie down in the folly of one’s own imaginings”; or 
“Put not on the uniform, neither of grandeur nor of terror; 
for in the one case it maketh into a child tickled at its own 
vanities; in the other, into a fiend, that excuseth his indul- 
gences in the name of the Lord.” 

The opposite of the fantasy-habit is the habit of grappling 
with objective reality. That form of fabrication which we 
call superstition has, thanks to methods of observation and 
objective control, largely diminished. The problem now is 
how to apply this same method of observation and objective 
control to the region of our personal and social judgments. 
The first step, apparently, lies in a rigorous objective analysis 
of our psychological selves. Such an analysis, no doubt, will 
eventually become as regular a part of the education of the 
young as the learning of the multiplication table. For every 
one to know how persistently his unconscious desires tend to 
twist and falsify his judgments, how they induce in him a 
fool’s satisfaction of unreal superiority, how they breed in- 
tolerances, prejudices, social hatreds, is to make him at least 
alert to dangers and in a better position to correct them when 
they develop into too obvious mischief. 

So the study of all human history will become illuminated. 
Instead of being seen as a neutral succession of events, it 
will be seen rather as the serio-comic play of men’s uncon- 
scious desires magnified into the action of groups. Such a 
study of history will make, one would suppose, for a greater 
wisdom in the evaluation of the present conflicts and tend- 
encies that have the same psychological rootage. 

The recognition that social judgments are, in the main, 
subjective, in short, is the first step in social wisdom. The 
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next step is not simply to distrust these judgments: that is 
the function of the social sneerer; it is rather to understand 
them. One may suspect therefore that the next great stage 
in human emancipation—physical science and _ technology 
having played the dominant part in the first stages — will 
develop through an objective understanding of the psycho- 
logical conditions which shape our judgments. As that un- 
derstanding becomes clear and secure, it will inevitably 
penetrate through to the training of the still immature. Only 
in that way may we hope eventually to achieve a social men- 
tality less given to subjective illusion and more responsive to 
the demands of the environmental realities. 


Our Basic Problem 


Our very basic problem then is to trace out in ourselves 
these fabricated forms of mental and emotional life. As a 
matter of fact, not only do we not trace out and try to under- 
stand them, but we make no effort to check their development 
in that period of life when they have not yet grown to large 
dimensions. We teach the multiplication table and spelling 
and geography. We establish habits of toothbrushing and 
politeness. We do not teach the basic facts of self-deception, 
self-excusing, self-glorification and evasion. 

Can this be done? Can we, in short, develop habits of 
straight thinking? This is our next major problem. 


CIVILIZED UNREASON? 
BY ELTON MAYO 


VISITOR to London or New York or any great city 
approaches the metropolitan center in a comfortable 
railway carriage, every convenience at his hand; and 

he rides high above ugly roofs and mean streets. If he re- 
flects at all, the contrast cannot fail to strike him. The 
triumph of science over problems of rapid transit has created, 
apparently as a necessary by-product, the sordid slum. In 
his novel The New Machiavelli Mr. H. G. Wells draws a 
vivid picture of these undesired consequences of “ progress.” 
The pleasant country village of Bromstead in Kent, after 
centuries of smiling repose, is caught in the outward thrust 
of metropolitan expansion. It acquires railways and a gas 
works, and becomes an unsightly gash upon the face of nature. 
Ordinarily we forget these things; we are content with prog- 
ress “upon the whole.” Yet it remains true that civilization 
must be judged by its by-products as well as by its triumphs; 
the by-product no less than the triumph plays a part in ulti- 
mate determinations. Mr. Wells, to drive home his argument 
that disintegrating factors cannot safely be ignored, applies it 
to the individual. His hero, Remington, is unusually able, 
his education is of the best. He works hard for intelligent 
reform based on “ fine thinking,” but at the moment when a 
deserved success is within his grasp he ruins his own career 
and the influence of his group by inability to keep faith with 
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his wife. A disregarded by-product of his education has de- 
stroyed him. Individual education and social democracy 
must be judged by the totality of their achievement. It was 
easy for the nineteenth century to feel a complacent satisfac- 
tion with progress “on the whole.” Emphasis of success and 
disregard of failure can always contrive a speedy satisfaction. 
But in the twentieth century we cannot afford to follow such 
‘a lead. We look out over a world seething with international 
suspicion and industrial unrest; the number of individuals 
suffering from mental breakdown shows a serious increase. 
There are few of us who cannot now understand an assertion 
made by James Bryce many years ago — that the believer in 
democracy needs to be grimly determined to see between 
the clouds all the blue sky he can. 

But there is nothing in the scene which justifies a pessi- 
mistic estimation of civilization and democracy. We have 
before us, it is true, serious problems which urgently demand 
solution; but progress is accomplished by the statement and 
solution of problems. The sciences are like the mills of God; 
they grind slowly but they grind exceedingly small. Until 
recently Science has left the handling of humanity to poli- 
ticians and other empirics. There are many indications now 
that Science is lifting her impersonal gaze to the social scene, 
that she is preparing to ask what facts of human nature 
have been left out of account in our historic social organiza- 
tion. As the scientific investigation of man advances, the 
sense of social futility and hopelessness will be exorcised. So- 
ciety will discover once again that knowledge and understand- 
ing are the basis of civilization. 

By this I do not mean that civilization is to be saved by 
pseudo-scientific essays in the direction of socialism or syndi- 
calism or bolshevism. These things are of the past; if once 
they had life, that life is now dead. It is by study of man 
the individual that the cause of progress will be advanced; 
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we have known little of man himself, we have substituted 
mere theory for knowledge. It was natural enough, of course, 
that this should be so. The struggle of civilization has been 
so strongly directed to conquest of the material forces of 
nature that the need to understand the nature of man has 
been largely forgotten. Yet the forces which make for civili- 
zation or anarchy are all human forces and take their origin 
in the human mind. Only so long as it seems worth while to 
the average individual will the struggle of civilization continue. 
But obvious as this would seem, society has nevertheless failed 
so far to undertake that systematic and sustained investiga- 
tion of human nature without which our empires are built 
only upon the shifting sands of history. 

I have said that mere theories of human nature have been 
substituted for knowledge of human nature. The pseudo- 
psychology of crowd and herd, that product of democratic 
pessimism, illustrates very clearly the manner in which a too- 
abstract philosophy misleads. The theory is based on a sur- 
vey of the social scene and not upon investigation of the 
individual. The argument claims that democracy is breaking 
down by reason of the irrationality of the motives which 
operate in social groups; non-rational factors predominate in 
thinking and especially in “collective thinking.” From this 
it is easy to pass to the conclusion that humanity, at any 
rate in the mass, can never be other than irrational. Le Bon, 
for example, claims that “unconscious phenomena play an 
altogether preponderating part —in the operations of the in- 
telligence. The conscious life of the mind is of small impor- 
tance in comparison with its unconscious life.” (The Crowd, 
pp. 30-31.) The word “unconscious” as he uses it does 
not at first mean anything more than “the incapacity of 
- crowds to reason rightly.”” The logical gap between this and 
the subsequent assertion that the life of the mind is mainly 
unconscious is apparently unnoticed by Le Bon. He goes on, 
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indeed, to claim that individuals of the same race all resemble 
one another in respect of these unconscious mental elements. 
Consequently, the “collective mind” is determined not by 
the special achievements of special individuals but by the 
unconscious elements which are the common possession of the 
race. Any effort to make nations or social groups intelligent 
or reasonable is, on this view, fore-doomed to failure. Wher- 
ever a few men are gathered together, there irrationality is 
sure to reign supreme. It is an intolerable situation but, so 
far as the crowd-psychologist can see, there is no remedy. 

The herd-psychologists also derive their views from a scant 
inspection of the European industrial and international scene. 
Trotter observes the unquestionable gregariousness of human 
nature, the absolute necessity to the individual of the society 
of his fellows. He concludes, without any justification what- 
ever, that this denotes the presence in man of a special herd- 
instinct (Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War) which 
governs his relations with other men. He points out, and 
rightly, that the majority of opinions commonly held possess 
no ground in reason. He infers, and wrongly, that this must 
be due to “herd-suggestion,” that is, to inherited instinct 
rather than cultivated intelligence. The outcome of this social 
philosophy resembles that of the crowd-psychology in that it 
is pessimistic. If social relationship is governed by a herd- 
instinct, there is small chance of saving civilization in Europe. 
Let us accept with becoming cynicism the fate that lies ahead. 
Social groupings are based on irrational urges which can be but 
little controlled by reason. 

The mere fact that it is pessimistic does not, of course, 
condemn a philosophy. Writers such as Dean Inge probably 
feel that a modicum of pessimism is necessary to a sane 
estimation of human achievement and human powers. The 
objectionable features of the crowd and herd theories are, 
first, that they are not based on investigation of human 
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nature and, second, that they utterly neglect the directly 
relevant investigations of the anthropologist and the psy- 
chopathologist. Having called attention to the unquestionable 
fact that crowds are irrational, these writers ask no further 
question as to why individuals should be so easily influenced 
by “ herd-suggestion ”’; they go on to build a complete social 
philosophy on an essentially superficial observation. The 
same species of inadequate reasoning greeted the publication 
of the American Army psychological tests. Many writers 
proceeded to argue directly from the unexpectedly low level of 
achievement in the tests to the biologically inherited mental 
capacities of the persons tested. They did not pause to 
investigate; they did not even ask what causes, if any, tended 
to make for mental incapacity. They preferred to conclude 
that the average citizen, if not actually a moron, is at least 
not much above that level. It is only another instance of 
the same irrationality which these writers themselves condemn. 
Their opinion of humanity is determined before the discus- 
sion begins; they seek only indications that fortify or “ra- 
tionalize’”’ their preconceived ideas. That science properly 
so-called does not work thus is very clearly illustrated by 
anthropological research. For many years anthropologists 
have been occupied with the collection and classification of 
the magical ceremonies of primitive man. It is difficult to 
understand why all primitive peoples should surround the im- 
portant events of individual and tribal life with curious and 
apparently irrational ceremonies. But one has yet to hear an 
anthropologist make the forlorn suggestion that perhaps there 
is a magic-instinct. Anthropology realizes that this road leads 
nowhere; such an hypothesis implies that there is no cause. 
The study of inherited tendencies is undoubtedly part of psy- 
chology. But the importation of “an instinct” into a 
discussion merely as a mystery is irrelevant and meaningless. 
It serves, indeed, to justify the abandonment of investigation. 
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If we consider a few Remington cases taken not from 
Wells’s novels but from actual life, we begin at once to see 
that the irrationality which breaks a man, or which keeps 
him at a low level of capacity, is not in any sense a mystery. 
Human unreason and its sources are as open to inquiry as 
any other fact. The unreason which shows itself in industry 
and in political movements is closely akin to the unreason 
which showed itself in shell-shock hospitals. In the latter case 
the civilized world did not merely deplore the fact and pub- 
lish pessimistic philosophies; psychiatrists set themselves the 
task, and with some measure of success, of discovering and 
removing the cause. The attack upon the former type of 
unreason should be by the same road. I do not mean for a 
moment that industrial adjustments are the peculiar province 
of the psychiatrist. But I do mean that education and the 
humane sciences have much to learn from psychopathology. 

A soldier on his return to civilian life developed the annoy- 
ing, and to him alarming, habit of fainting whenever a trolley 
car passed him in the street. Expert aid enabled him to 
discover that in some manner unknown to himself he had 
identified the noise made by the trolley running along the 
overhead cable with the sound made by a particular type of 
shell coming over the trenches in France. After this discovery 
he fainted no more. 

An artisan developed the habit of feeling faint and giddy 
upon ladders. Investigation showed that he was eccentric, 
judged by ordinary standards, in other respects. He had an 
abnormal hatred of authority; if a boss or foreman ordered 
him to do something he was accustomed to walk off the job. 
In spite of the fact that he was an excellent worker and his 
services much in demand, he consequently rarely held a posi- 
tion long. His disorder proved to be amenable to psychologi- 
cal treatment. He had been badly treated in childhood by 
his father, and hatred of authority was traceable to the child- 
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hood situation. He recovered simultaneously from his feeling 
of giddiness and his objection to those set over him. 

A soldier had not recovered from shell-shock three years 
after the armistice and was regarded as a hopeless case. It 
was thought, indeed, that he was becoming definitely “ men- 
tal.” He was brought into a clinic one day in order to 
illustrate to students the type of mental disorder found in 
military hospitals. Discussion brought to light an incident 
which he had “ forgotten’ — a bursting shell had killed seven 
of his comrades round him and had left him unscathed. It 
was pointed out to him that he had a wrong trick of revery 
— that he was afraid to “think out ” and get rid of his war 
fears. After this he gradually recovered, in spite of his three 
years in hospital. 

A woman factory operative in her early twenties was unable 
to continue work if the men around her raised their voices. 
On such occasions she became mentally confused and ill. In- 
vestigation showed that her father was a confirmed alcoholic 
who in moments of intoxication raised his voice in abuse. 
She had developed in infancy a fear of the raised masculine 
voice. At the age of eight she used to wait outside the cottage 
door on her return from school; if her father’s voice was loud 
she would find excuses for staying out until the late evening. 
This fear had gradually extended itself to men in general, 
and to such an extent that when she engaged herself to marry 
a young man of her own age she immediately fell into a con- 
dition of hysterical breakdown. She “had no idea” that her 
incapacity for work and her nervous breakdown were related 
to her infantile experiences. She did not even know that she 
had a special fear of the masculine voice. 

Here then are four actual cases, two of which are military 
and two industrial. They all illustrate the fact that a life 
may be made wretched and brought to nothing by irrationali- 
ties developed during that lifetime. Are we to conclude that 
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the first and third cases, being military, are amenable to 
psychological investigation, and that the second and fourth, 
being civilian, are not? Such conclusion is so patently absurd 
that it requires no discussion. Yet this is in practice the 
attitude we take. The social hostilities and unrest so deplored 
by the crowd-philosophers are not primarily social ills; they 
are rather symptomatic of individual ills. It is true that 
social conditions may provoke or exacerbate such ills, but if 
we attack the problem merely from the social end, we get 
nowhere. Attacked from the individual end, the problem 
Shows itself to be by no means insoluble. We may not get 
an immediate solution but we get at least a fruitful method of 
attack. The fact is that irrationality of this type is not 
native or instinctive or inborn; it is not human nature that 
is at fault but rather the influences which twist and warp 
that nature. Eccentricities can be bred into the individual 
by unsuitable surroundings or by what might be termed 
broadly a continuously mistaken education. Remington, like 
the four actual cases quoted above, was the product of his 
up-bringing. The merit of Mr. Wells’s novel is that this point 
is made clear. We have to ask what is meant by the term 
education used in this broad sense. 


II 


Education should be the prelude to adventure, and life the 
adventure. The sentence halts me because I do not think 
that civilization has achieved an educational method of this 
type yet. There has been notable improvement, even in the 
last forty years, but we still consider the needs of the society 
too much, the needs of the individual too little. We make 
the same mistake in industry. The sudden development from 
a relatively primitive eighteenth-century to a highly articu- 
lated twentieth-century society has been too much for us. 
The situation is not that the structure of civilization is out 
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of hand; but we seem to be always afraid that it may become 
so. Consequently, education tends to reflect the urgency we 
feel. Certain social niches must be filled, and, with this in 
mind, we ruthlessly impose careers, professions, trades upon 
unfortunate little mortals before they quite realize what has 
happened to them. This is something of an overstatement, 
perhaps, but it is true enough to give us ground for doubt. 
Is education a conspiracy against the young, a conspiracy 
to narrow them, to clamp them down to a definite life-work 
before they know anything of life? I do not know whether 
it is or no, but I think that thus far we have escaped, by 
virtue alone of some devoted educationists, this particular 
road to calamity. It is certain that in proportion as civiliza- 
tion ceases to be an intellectual adventure and becomes a 
merely material organization the flame of its inspiration flick- 
ers down. 

There is too much social urgency in our education and 
too little understanding that it is by education alone that 
man wins freedom. The psychology of the schools has failed 
to take account of one half of the relevant facts. By reason 
of a social need we train a man to do some special duty. We 
do not ask what has happened to the mental areas left un- 
touched by this rough process. We treat the very metals 
better than this. We have at least a chemist who studies 
their peculiar properties as well as a manufacturer who uses 
them. Our general attitude to man being what it is, 
it is natural enough that protest gathers force from 
the investigations of the mental specialist. One such 
specialist has recently pointed out that in the United States 
alone fifty thousand persons are committed to state mental 
hospitals every year —and no one quite knows why. They 
are not imbeciles or epileptics; they do not suffer the diseases 
which carry mental disintegration as a sequel. These fifty 
thousand have simply failed to adapt themselves to modern 
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civilization. ‘The number increases a little yearly. Here is a 
developing irrationality which the crowd-psychologists have 
not noticed. The proportion of educational failures is too 
high, the penalty too heavy. It would seem that our sense 
of social urgency may culminate in self-defeat. 

The psychology of the schools has failed to take account 
of one half of the relevant facts. There are still educationists 
who urge their students to “ concentrate — concentrate — 
concentrate.” This advice is based on superficial observation 
and not on careful investigation. The leaders of the world 
are not men who bustle and work incessantly. Knowledge 
comes by study and reflection. Concentration in such men 
means revery quite as often as it means concentrated atten- 
tion. We can distinguish between active and passive thinking 
— concentration and revery. That revery is as important 
as concentration in respect of education and mental health is 
the special discovery of psychopathology. This may not 
seem at first sight to be a very great discovery; it is only 
when we follow it out in detail that we begin to see its impor- 
tance. In the mental condition of revery, usually known as 
day-dream, we are doing nothing; frequently, if challenged, 
we should declare that we are thinking of nothing. The idea 
that the major decisions of life are all made in this mood 
challenges ridicule. Yet it would seem to be so; it would 
seem to be revery rather than bustling concentration which 
determines the individual’s attitude to life — whether life be 
writ large or small. It would seem to be our capacity to 
control our reveries which determines whether we shall be 
bound or free—cramped and hindered by irrational super- 
stitutions or free to understand and choose. 

A few days ago I offered someone a cigarette; the cigarette, 
not properly grasped, fell back into the case. “I oughtn’t 
to take that one, he doesn’t want to come,” was the comment. 
This comment is the typical expression of the irrationality 
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which is born of reveries inspired by fear. Even though 
made in jest, an assertion of this type is evidence of exten- 
sive brooding under the dominance of pessimism or melancholy. 
Such thoughts do not exist de novo or alone; they always have 
a history in the individual life, a widely organized mental 
disposition behind them. Society has partly recognized this 
and has for long discouraged brooding. The difficulty has 
been that society, in the person of educator or parent, has not 
known how to substitute better reveries; it has attempted 
merely to substitute bustle or physical exercise. And even 
under a so-called healthy-minded regime of activity and exer- 
cise these reveries tend to live on. I once examined nineteen 
happily active persons of both sexes, most of them graduates 
and instructors, and discovered that, without exception, they 
had all, in revery, decided upon the particular form of suicide 
they preferred. I chose them at random as they entered a 
busy university office; some were married, some unmarried; 
the oldest was fifty, the youngest nineteen. Practically none 
had realized his or her preference, or that he or she had a 
decided preference. Yet all could reproduce long trains of 
unacknowledged revery, once they had permitted themselves 
to do so. It is in this fashion that humanity develops com- 
pulsions and taboos, superstitions and magical ceremonies. 
How has psychopathology arrived at this discovery of the 
part played in mental development by revery? It is too long 
and confusing a story to be told at length here. The approach 
can, however, be briefly indicated. The problem before the 
psychopathologist is that of inquiring how far the wrong use 
of a mind renders that mind useless. There are, of course, 
many medical problems intimately associated with this; men- 
tal breakdown may be, and often is, caused by physical 
injury or by disease. But over and above strictly medical 
cases of this type, there are other cases where a mistaken 
upbringing or a defective environment has led to neurotic 
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ills or even to dementia. It is this other, and large, group of 
cases which has increasingly attracted the attention of medical 
men. Can a wrong trick of thought, a mistaken way of living, 
bring about mental breakdown? The answer is that it can 
and does; the habit of thought established by the early train- 
ing of the individual apparently counts for more in the matter 
of mental health than has commonly been supposed. 

But, as we have previously said, it is not by study of overt 
acts of thought that psychopathology has arrived at this con- 
clusion. The methods of medical psychology are all devised 
with the object of getting behind the thinking process — the 
so-called “stream of consciousness.” Charcot made use of 
hypnosis, Janet of a “ method of distraction,” Jung of asso- 
ciation tests; to Freud and his followers the most interesting 
mental manifestations are dreams. The very diversity of 
methods employed is largely responsible for the confusing 
multiplicity of theories with respect to the nature of the mind- 
behind-the-scenes. One psychopathologist describes the mental 
hinterland as “unconscious” ; subsequently his school dis- 
tinguishes two varieties of unconscious and a “ foreconscious.” 
Another equally eminent investigator speaks of islands of 
consciousness dissociated or separated off from the mainland. 
Still other writers make much play with the notion of “sub- 
conscious ” mental areas. That all this terminology means 
something is made clear by the increasing number of cases 
reported. But the mist of words and phrases acts neverthe- 
less as a smoke screen concealing a discovery of unquestion- 
able value. 

To understand the significance of these investigations, to 
realize that these investigators are one and all inquiring into 
the effect of revery upon development, one has to turn from 
the explanations offered to the facts investigated. Charcot 
and Janet describe all cases of hysteria as “ somnambulisms ”’; 
that is to say, they identify hysteria and sleep-walking. A 
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man sets out on a short walk to meet his wife. Heavily 
preoccupied, he does not come to himself until he has reached 
another city one hundred miles from his starting point. Al- 
though a casual observer would have noticed no abnormality 
in his speech and conduct, he yet has not been fully awake; 
some melancholy prepossession has obsessed him day and 
night. Once aroused, he apparently has no recollection of the 
events of his long walk. The evidence alleged by Freud 
points in the direction of the same type of fact. “ Hypnoid 
states,” he says, “ are the basis and determination of hysteria.” 
Put in simpler language, this implies that the victim of obses- 
sional ideas is mentally in the condition of being unable to 
rouse himself from an evil dream. 

Reveries of the type just quoted are, of course, abnormal; 
but they have their normal counterpart in moods of heavy 
preoccupation and oblivion of reality. There may be few of 
us who walk one hundred miles from Sydney to Newcastle 
without recollecting our ordinary responsibilities. But all of 
us have upon occasion, for instance in a trolley car, become 
immersed in a revery which has left us utterly unobservant 
of the people about us; some of us have even been at times 
carried beyond our destination. In such cases both characters 
of a hysterical fugue, such as that described above, are observ- 
able— the preoccupation and the oblivion of reality. 
Exaggerate the two characters a little, and normal “ absent- 
mindedness” becomes hysteria. This fundamental identity is 
displayed in yet another character common to the two. 
Concentration has been described as active thinking, and 
revery as passive thinking. In the one condition we feel that 
we are actively directing our thinking, we are definitely 
“working ”; in the other condition we lie passive and allow 
our thoughts to drift. Revery, in other words, seems to direct 
itself, it is relatively “automatic.” Exaggerate this a little, 
and again one has a picture of the “automatisms” of the 
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obsessional neurotic. Beyond this, it explains why the 
“anxiety neurotic” is terrified by his thoughts, and yet un- 
able to escape them. The whole technic of psychopathology, 
it matters not what school, Janet, Freud, or Morton Prince, 
is directed to the discovery of terror-ridden reveries that have 
broken away from the neurotic’s control and become relatively 
automatic. The sufferer is unable to guide his reveries into 
happier paths or to get rid of them; the remedy he ultimately 
seeks is suicide. I can think of many instances in which 
suicidal impulses altogether disappeared when the terrifying 
group of reveries, not in themselves suicidal, had been discov- 
ered and put to rout. There is a striking similarity between 
the neurotic and the infant terrified by a dream. There is the 
same subordination to terror, the same inability to discriminate 
between reality and dream. It might be said, indeed, that 
the so-called nervous breakdown is simply the adult version 
of the infantile alarm. 

There is more in this last comparison than mere similarity. 
One has to remember that certain reveries come into being 
before the self. The self, as we know it in adulthood, is a 
synthesis or integration of many developed capacities. It is 
always possible for certain infantile reveries— fear of the 
dark, fear of death and so on—to escape the revision and 
synthesis of adolescence and to continue a semi-independent 
existence in the mental hinterland. This is especially true of 
those whose infancy has been unhappy. The children of 
divorced parents, children brought up in institutions, children 
who have been over-disciplined — these are the adults who 
suffer a high incidence of nervous breakdown. Soldiers who 
had had an institutional training in orphanages and the like 
were more liable to shell-shock. In one such case, terror- 
dreams of pursuit by the enemy speedily changed into terror- 
dreams of pursuit and punishment at the orphanage. A young 
man who became suicidal at the age of thirty had apparently 
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everything that life offers in the way of comfort and security. 
He had many friends, he was happily married, he was better 
off in respect of this world’s goods than the majority of 
people, he was physically well; but he was suicidal, and he 
could not explain why. Investigation showed that his parents 
had been divorced when he was six. From the age of seven 
he had lived in various boarding-schools, visiting his parents 
alternately in the holidays. Both before and after the divorce 
each parent seized upon and condemned in the child traits 
of character which suggested the other parent. As a result 
of this the child developed a deep-seated conviction of his 
utter unworthiness, reveries which escaped his control and 
were excluded from his adolescent mental synthesis to con- 
tinue an independent existence. He could reproduce to me 
the very words and phrases of condemnation which had been 
used. One finds not one but many such cases. Even in those 
whose childhood has been more normally happy, there are 
always indications of persisting reveries of infancy. A promi- 
nent manufacturer of Philadelphia told me that until he was 
middle-aged he was unable to overcome fear of an open cup- 
board door upon a stair. A leading psychiatrist of New York, 
a man nationally eminent, admitted that he suffered a fear of 
the dark during a large part of his adult life. Only when he 
was fifty did he discover the infantile source of the fear-revery 
and so overcome it. 

In these facts, the educational effect of revery, there is a 
new study for civilization. The psychopathologist has shown 
the direct relevance of his discoveries to education and to such 
social phenomena as those described by the phrase social and 
industrial unrest. All degrees of ineffective mental synthesis 
and control are discoverable. At one end of the scale is the 
obsessional neurotic, at the other the man who is occasionally 
irritable or who has a mysterious devotion to patent medi- 
cines. Are there any who escape the charge of suffering 
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reveries of fear that are not easily controlled? The answer 
must be that there are, in truth, very few. This fact is a 
social phenomenon of profound importance. It may well be 
that, in any group of humans we ordinarily encounter, there 
are few, if any, who are likely to suffer serious “nervous 
breakdown.” It remains true that the minor irrational reveries 
they carry are cumulative in their effect and final expression 
not in individual but in group manifestations. This is the 
probable source of the “ mob-psychology ” so superficially 
described by the crowd-psychologists. Here and not else- 
where must the investigations of the social psychologist begin. 


TE 


A final question suggests itself. If it is possible for revery 
to break away from concentration with such consequent dis- 
aster for the individual —if this is so, what is the right rela- 
tion between concentration and revery? It would seem that 
effective thinking in those fortunate enough to achieve it 
consists in an alternation of concentration and revery. A 
so-called period of concentration is a period in which concen- 
tration and revery directed to the same topic replace and 
aid each other. All creative thinking is done in revery; the 
amassing of data and the testing of ideas are done by con- 
centration. There are classic instances of the manner in which 
a scientific idea is born in revery and worked out in subse- 
quent concentration. The best known is perhaps that related 
of Charles Darwin. He had been reading Malthus’ Essay on 
Population, and the idea of natural selection and the origin 
of species came to him as the book lay idly on his knees. 

It is not necessary, however, to study the life of genius to 
discover the right use of revery. Some years ago a student 
entered a class of mine who seemed very unpromising human 
material. The stupidity one expected revealed itself; at the 
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end of the year he failed to pass his examinations not only 
with me but all along the line. The Faculty permitted a 
supplementary examination in three months, and he repeated 
his original performance. This made it necessary for him to 
do his year’s work again. At the end of his second year’s 
work I read his paper with astonishment. It was a brilliant 
piece of work showing real insight and comprehension. I 
placed him first with distinction and discovered that examiners 
in other subjects had also revised their previous estimate and 
awarded him varying degrees of distinction. From this point 
he has never looked back. “Starred ” all through his degree 
course, he is still a star performer in the educational field. 

What happened to him? I discussed it with him on many 
occasions. He said that he suddenly came to see that psy- 
chology meant something, that it had a direct applicability 
to life. Until that moment education had been a nauseating 
experience, a continuous grind to concentrate upon studies of 
no real interest. Such reveries as he had were altogether 
irrelevant to his work; they provided a species of relief from 
an enduring martyrdom. The first gleam of comprehension 
came when his mind in relaxation began to play with ideas 
taken from psychological study. The old reveries lost value 
and, instead of resisting the educational process, every mental 
capacity seemed to leap up to collaborate in the development 
of knowledge. 

This incident illustrates the difference between education 
as an intellectual adventure and education as a dull and 
socially imposed grind. In so far as the educational process 
fails to light up the imagination and to break into the reveries 
of youth, it fails altogether. Worse than this, it tends to 
encourage the growth of reveries of the unacknowledged or 
dissociated type. Irrationality developed thus is at present 
playing a large and unsuspected part in social development. 
In Europe and in the New World we are facing problems 
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created for us by the Bromstead village and the Remington 
type of leader. But there is no call for pessimism. If we 
know the difficulty, we know also the road out. 

It is evident that our present system of education tends 
to consider social, to the exclusion of individual, needs; the 
work that might be done is not being done. If we were to 
change our attitude toward education, it might be possible 
for us to change the mental stature of the nation in a genera- 
tion. And this would be achieved not by any improvement 
of biological endowment (a problem in itself of the highest 
importance), but by making available much mental capacity 
which is at present wasted. What education should do is, 
first, to eliminate damaging reveries such as those described 
and, second, to demonstrate to the individual the right use of 
revery, the right relation between revery and concentration. 
In education of the whole man lies the beginning of freedom. 


A FREE MAN’S WORSHIP? 


BY BERTRAND RUSSELL 


ta “\O Dr. Faustus in his study Mephistopheles told the 
history of the Creation, saying: 

“The endless praises of the choirs of angels had 
begun to grow wearisome; for, after all, did he not deserve 
their praise? Had he not given them endless joy? Would 
it not be more amusing to obtain undeserved praise, to 
be worshiped by beings whom he tortured? He smiled in- 
wardly, and resolved that the great drama should be per- 
formed. 

“For countless ages the hot nebula whirled aimlessly 
through space. At length it began to take shape, the central 
mass threw off planets, the planets cooled, boiling seas and 
burning mountains heaved and tossed, from black masses of 
cloud hot sheets of rain deluged the barely solid crust. And 
now the first germ of life grew in the depths of the ocean, 
and developed rapidly in the fructifying warmth into vast 
forest trees, huge ferns springing from the damp mould, sea 
monsters breeding, fighting, devouring, and passing away. And 
from the monsters, as the play unfolded itself, Man was born, 
with the power of thought, the knowledge of good and evil, and 
the cruel thirst for worship. And Man saw that all is pass- 
ing in this mad, monstrous world, that all is struggling to 
snatch, at any cost, a few brief moments of life before Death’s 
inexorable decree. And Man said: ‘ There is a hidden pur- 

1From Mysticism and Logic and Other Essays, by Bertrand Russell. 
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pose, could we but fathom it, and the purpose is good; for 
we must reverence something, and in the visible world there 
is nothing worthy of reverence.’ And Man stood aside from 
the struggle, resolving that God intended harmony to come 
out of chaos by human efforts. And when he followed the 
instincts which God had transmitted to him from his ancestry 
of beasts of prey, he called it Sin, and asked God to forgive 
him. But he doubted whether he could be justly forgiven, 
until he invented a divine Plan by which God’s wrath was 
to have been appeased. And seeing the present was bad, 
he made it yet worse, that thereby the future might be better. 
And he gave God thanks for the strength that enabled him 
to forgo even the joys that were possible. And God smiled; 
and when he saw that Man had become perfect in renuncia- 
tion and worship, he sent another sun through the sky, which 
crashed into Man’s sun; and all returned again to nebula. 

“¢ Ves,’ he murmured, ‘it was a good play; I will have it 
performed again.’ ” 

Such, in outline, but even more purposeless, more void of 
meaning, is the world which Science presents for our belief. 
Amid such a world, if anywhere, our ideals henceforward must 
find a home. That Man is the product of causes which had 
no prevision of the end they were achieving; that his origin, 
his growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and his beliefs, are 
but the outcome of accidental collocations of atoms; that no 
fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and feeling can 
preserve an individual life beyond the grave; that all the 
labors of the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, all 
the noonday brightness of human genius, are destined to 
extinction in the vast death of the solar system, and that 
the whole temple of Man’s achievement must inevitably be 
buried beneath the débris of a universe in ruins — all these 
things, if not quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certain, 
that no philosophy which rejects them can hope to stand. 
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Only within the scaffolding of these truths, only on the firm 
foundation of unyielding despair, can the soul’s habitation 
henceforth be safely built. 

How, in such an alien and inhuman world, can so power- 
less a creature as Man preserve his aspirations untarnished? 
A strange mystery it is that Nature, omnipotent but blind, 
in the revolutions of her secular hurryings through the abysses 
of space, has brought forth at last a child, subject still to 
her power, but gifted with sight, with knowledge of good and 
evil, with the capacity of judging all the works of his unthink- 
ing Mother. In spite of Death, the mark and seal of the 
parental control, Man is yet free, during his brief years, to 
examine, to criticize, to know, and in imagination to create. 
To him alone, in the world with which he is acquainted, this 
freedom belongs; and in this lies his superiority to the resist- 
less forces that control his outward life. 

The savage, like ourselves, feels the oppression of his im- 
potence before the powers of Nature; but having in himself 
nothing that he respects more than Power, he is willing to 
prostrate himself before his gods, without inquiring whether 
they are worthy of his worship. Pathetic and very terrible 
is the long history of cruelty and torture, of degradation and 
human sacrifice, endured in the hope of placating the jealous 
gods: surely, the trembling believer thinks, when what is 
most precious has been freely given, their lust for blood must 
be appeased, and more will not be required. The religion of 
Moloch —as such creeds may be generically called —is in 
essence the cringing submission of the slave, who dare not, 
even in his heart, allow the thought that his master deserves 
no adulation. Since the independence of ideals is not yet 
acknowledged, Power may be freely worshiped, and receive 
an unlimited respect, despite its wanton infliction of pain. 

But gradually, as morality grows bolder, the claim of the 
ideal world begins to be felt; and worship, if it is not to 
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cease, must be given to gods of another kind than those 
created by the savage. Some, though they feel the demands 
of the ideal, will still consciously reject them, still urging 
that naked Power is worthy of worship. Such is the attitude 
inculcated in God’s answer to Job out of the whirlwind: the 
divine power and knowledge are paraded, but of the divine 
goodness there is no hint. Such also is the attitude of those 
who, in our own day, base their morality upon the struggle 
for survival, maintaining that the survivors are necessarily 
the fittest. But others, not content with an answer so repug- 
nant to the moral sense, will adopt the position which we 
have become accustomed to regard as specially religious, 
maintaining that, in some hidden manner, the world of fact 
is really harmonious with the world of ideals. Thus Man 
creates God, all-powerful and all-good, the mystic unity of 
what is and what should be. 

But the world of fact, after all, is not good; and, in sub- 
mitting our judgment to it, there is an element of slavishness 
from which our thoughts must be purged. For in all things 
it is well to exalt the dignity of Man, by freeing him as far 
as possible from the tyranny of non-human Power. When 
we have realized that Power is largely bad, that man, with 
his knowledge of good and evil, is but a helpless atom in a 
world which has no such knowledge, the choice is again pre- 
sented to us: Shall we worship Force, or shall we worship 
Goodness? Shall our God exist and be evil, or shall he be 
recognized as the creation of our own conscience? 

The answer to this question is very momentous, and affects 
profoundly our whole morality. The worship of Force, to 
which Carlyle and Nietzsche and the creed of Militarism have 
accustomed us, is the result of failure to maintain our own 
ideals against a hostile universe: it is itself a prostrate sub- 
mission to evil, a sacrifice of our best to Moloch. If strength 
indeed is to be respected, let us respect rather the strength 
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of those who refuse that false “recognition of facts” which 
fails to recognize that facts are often bad. Let us admit 
that, in the world we know, there are many things that would 
be better otherwise, and that the ideals to which we do and 
must adhere are not realized in the realm of matter. Let us 
preserve our respect for truth, for beauty, for the ideal of 
perfection which life does not permit us to attain, though none 
of these things meet with the approval of the unconscious 
universe. If Power is bad, as it seems to be, let us reject it 
from our hearts. In this lies Man’s true freedom: in deter- 
mination to worship only the God created by our own love of 
the good, to respect only the heaven which inspires the 
insight of our best moments. In action, in desire, we must 
submit perpetually to the tyranny of outside forces; but in 
thought, in aspiration, we are free, free from our fellowmen, 
free from the petty planet on which our bodies impotently 
crawl, free even, while we live, from the tyranny of death. 
Let us learn, then, that energy of faith which enables us to 
live constantly in the vision of the good; and let us descend, 
in action, into the world of fact, with that vision always 
before us. 

When first the opposition of fact and ideal grows fully 
visible, a spirit of fiery revolt, of fierce hatred of the gods, 
seems necessary to the assertion of freedom. To defy with 
Promethean constancy a hostile universe, to keep its evil 
always in view, always actively hated, to refuse no pain that 
the malice of Power can invent, appears to be the duty of 
all who will not bow before the inevitable. But indignation 
is still a bondage, for it compels our thoughts to be occupied 
with an evil world; and in the fierceness of desire from 
which rebellion springs there is a kind of self-assertion which 
it is necessary for the wise to overcome. Indignation is a 
submission of our thoughts, but not of our desire; the Stoic 
freedom in which wisdom consists is found in the submission 
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of our desires, but not of our thoughts. From the submision 
of our desires springs the virtue of resignation; from the 
freedom of our thoughts springs the whole world of art and 
philosophy, and the vision of beauty by which, at last, we 
half reconquer the reluctant world. But the vision of beauty 
is possible only to unfettered contemplation, to thoughts not 
weighted by the load of eager wishes; and thus Freedom 
comes only to those who no longer ask of life that it shall 
yield them any of those personal goods that are subject to 
the mutations of Time. 

Although the necessity of renunciation is evidence of the 
existence of evil, yet Christianity, in preaching it, has shown 
a wisdom exceeding that of the Promethean philosophy of 
rebellion. It must be admitted that, of the things we desire, 
some, though they prove impossible, are yet real goods; others, 
however, as ardently longed for, do not form part of a fully 
purified ideal. The belief that what must be renounced is 
bad, though sometimes false, is far less often false than un- 
tamed passion supposes; and the creed of religion, by provid- 
ing a reason for proving that it is never false, has been the 
means of purifying our hopes by the discovery of many 
austere truths. 

But there is in resignation a further good element: even 
real goods, when they are unattainable, ought not to be fret- 
fully desired. To every man comes, sooner or later, the great 
renunciation. For the young, there is nothing unattainable; 
a good thing desired with the whole force of a passionate 
will, and yet impossible, is to them not credible. Yet, by 
death, by illness, by poverty, or by the voice of duty, we must 
learn, each one of us, that the world was not made for us, 
and that, however beautiful may be the things we crave, 
Fate may nevertheless forbid them. It is the part of courage, 
when misfortune comes, to bear without repining the ruin of 
our hopes, to turn away our thoughts from vain regrets. 
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This degree of submission to Power is not only just and 
right: it is the very gate of wisdom. 

But passive renunciation is not the whole of wisdom; for 
not by renunciation alone can we build a temple for the 
worship of our own ideals. Haunting foreshadowings of the 
temple appear in the realm of imagination, in music, in 
architecture, in the untroubled kingdom of reason, and in 
the golden sunset magic of lyrics, where beauty shines and 
glows, remote from the touch of sorrow, remote from the 
fear of change, remote from the failures and disenchant- 
ments of the world of fact. In the contemplation of these 
things the vision of heaven will shape itself in our hearts, 
giving at once a touchstone to judge the world about us, and 
an inspiration by which to fashion to our needs whatever is 
not incapable of serving as a stone in the sacred temple. 

Except for those rare spirits that are born without sin, 
there is a cavern of darkness to be traversed before that 
temple can be entered. The gate of the cavern is despair, 
and its floor is paved with the gravestones of abandoned 
hopes. There Self must die; there the eagerness, the greed 
of untamed desire must be slain, for only so can the soul 
be freed from the empire of Fate. But out of the cavern the 
Gate of Renunciation leads again to the daylight of wisdom, 
by whose radiance a new insight, a new joy, a new tenderness 
shine forth to gladden the pilgrim’s heart. 

When, without the bitterness of impotent rebellion, we have 
learnt both to resign ourselves to the outward rule of Fate 
and to recognize that the non-human world is unworthy of 
our worship, it becomes possible at last so to transform and 
refashion the unconscious universe, so to transmute it in the 
crucible of imagination, that a new image of shining gold 
replaces the old idol of clay. In all the multiform facts of 
the world—in the visual shapes of trees and mountains and 
clouds, in the events of the life of man, even in the very 
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omnipotence of death—the insight of creative idealism can 
find the reflection of a beauty which its own thoughts first 
made. In this way mind asserts its subtle mastery over the 
thoughtless forces of Nature. The more evil the material 
with which it deals, the more thwarting to untrained desire, 
the greater is its achievement in inducing the reluctant rock 
to yield up its hidden treasures, the prouder its victory in 
compelling the opposing forces to swell the pageant of its 
triumph. Of all the arts, Tragedy is the proudest, the most 
triumphant; for it builds its shining citadel in the very 
center of the enemy’s country, on the very summit of his 
highest mountain; from its impregnable watchtowers, his 
camps and arsenals, his columns and forts, are all revealed; 
within its walls the free life continues, while the legions of 
Death and Pain and Despair, and all the servile captains of 
tyrant Fate, afford the burghers of that dauntless city new 
spectacles of beauty. Happy those sacred ramparts, thrice 
happy the dwellers on that all-seeing eminence. Honor to 
those brave warriors who, through countless ages of warfare, 
have preserved for us the priceless heritage of liberty, and 
have kept undefiled by sacrilegious invaders the home of the 
unsubdued. 

But the beauty of Tragedy does but make visible a quality 
which, in more or less obvious shapes, is present always and 
everywhere in life. In the spectacle of Death, in the endur- 
ance of intolerable pain, and in the irrevocableness of a van- 
ished past, there is a sacredness, an overpowering awe, a 
feeling of the vastness, the depth, the inexhaustible mystery 
of existence, in which, as by some strange marriage of pain, 
the sufferer is bound to the world by bonds of sorrow. In 
these moments of insight, we lose all eagerness of temporary 
desire, all struggling and striving for petty ends, all care for 
the little trivial things that, to a superficial view, make up 
the common life of day by day; we see, surrounding the 
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narrow raft illumined by the flickering light of human com- 
radeship, the dark ocean on whose rolling waves we toss for 
a brief hour; from the great night without, a chill blast 
breaks in upon our refuge; all the loneliness of humanity 
amid hostile forces is concentrated upon the individual soul, 
which must struggle alone, with what of courage it can com- 
mand, against the whole weight of a universe that cares 
nothing for its hopes and fears. Victory, in this struggle 
with the powers of darkness, is the true baptism into the 
. glorious company of heroes, the true initiation into the over- 
mastering beauty of human existence. From that awful 
encounter of the soul with the outer world, renunciation, 
wisdom, and charity are born; and with their birth a new 
life begins. To take into the inmost shrine of the soul the 
irresistible forces whose puppets we seem to be — Death and 
change, the irrevocableness of the past, and the powerlessness 
of man before the blind hurry of the universe from vanity 
to vanity — to feel these things and know them is to conquer 
them. 

This is the reason why the Past has such magical power. 
The beauty of its motionless and silent pictures is like the 
enchanted purity of late autumn, when the leaves, though 
one breath would make them fall, still glow against the sky 
in golden glory. The Past does not change or strive; like 
Duncan, after life’s fitful fever it sleeps well; what was eager 
and grasping, what was petty and transitory, has faded away, 
the things that were beautiful and eternal shine out of it 
like stars in the night. Its beauty, to a soul not worthy of 
it, is unendurable; but to a soul which has conquered Fate 
it is the key of religion. 

The life of Man, viewed outwardly, is but a small thing 
in comparison with the forces of Nature. The slave is doomed 
to worship Time and Fate and Death, because they are 
greater than anything he finds in himself, and because all 
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his thoughts are of things which they devour. But, great as 
they are, to think of them greatly, to feel their passionless 
splendor, is greater still. And such thought makes us free 
men; we no longer bow before the inevitable in Oriental 
subjection, but we absorb it, and make it a part of ourselves. 
To abandon the struggle for private happiness, to expel all 
eagerness of temporary desire, to burn with passion for eternal 
things—this is emancipation, and this is the free man’s 
worship. And this liberation is effected by a contemplation 
of Fate; for Fate itself is subdued by the mind which leaves _ 
nothing to be purged by the purifying fire of Time. 

United with his fellow-men by the strongest of all ties, the 
tie of a common doom, the free man finds that a new vision 
is with him always, shedding over every daily task the light 
of love. The life of Man is a long march through the night, 
surrounded by invisible foes, tortured by weariness and pain, 
towards a goal that few can hope to reach, and where none 
may tarry long. One by one, as they march, our comrades 
vanish from our sight, seized by the silent orders of omnipo- 
tent Death. Very brief is the time in which we can help 
them, in which their happiness or misery is decided. Be it 
ours to shed sunshine on their path, to lighten their sorrows 
by the balm of sympathy, to give them the pure joy of a 
never-tiring affection, to strengthen failing courage, to instil 
faith in hours of despair. Let us not weigh in grudging 
scales their merits and demerits, but lét us think only of their 
need— of the sorrows, the difficulties, perhaps the blind- 
nesses, that make the misery of their lives; let us remember 
that they are fellow-sufferers in the same darkness, actors in 
the same tragedy with ourselves. And so, when their day is 
over, when their good and their evil have become eternal by 
the immortality of the past, be it ours to feel that, where 
they suffered, where they failed, no deed of ours was the 
cause; but wherever a spark of the divine fire kindled in 
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their hearts, we were ready with encouragement, with sym- 
pathy, with brave words in which high courage glowed. 

Brief and powerless is Man’s life; on him and all his race 
the slow, sure doom falls pitiless and dark. Blind to good 
and evil, reckless of destruction, omnipotent matter rolls on 
its relentless way; for Man, condemned to-day to lose his 
dearest, to-morrow himself to pass through the gate of dark- 
ness, it remains only to cherish, ere yet the blow falls, the 
lofty thoughts that ennoble his little day; disdaining the 
coward terrors of the slave of Fate, to worship at the shrine 
that his own hands have built; undismayed by the empire 
of chance, to preserve a mind free from the wanton tyranny 
that rules his outward life; proudly defiant of the irresistible 
forces that tolerate, for a moment, his knowledge and his 
condemnation, to sustain alone, a weary but unyielding Atlas, 
the world that his own ideals have fashioned despite the 
trampling march of unconscious power. 


AD OUEST bON ROR SOUR TST WAiNeas 
BY H. H. POWERS 
I 


OT long since, following a lecture in which I tried 

to project the orbit of modern imperialism some- 

what into the future, I received a letter from a 
thoughtful listener, which contained the following question: 
“What part is Christianity to have in the coming greater 
conflict of the nations, which you fear is ahead?” 

My first impulse was to ignore the question, or to evade the 
issue. For years I have avoided discussion of this subject. 
It is not because I lack interest or sympathy; it is rather 
because I have both. If I had only interest, I could discuss 
it cold-bloodedly, as I can discuss Buddhism or Plato’s phi- 
losophy. If I had only sympathy, I could discuss it, or at 
least eulogize it, with undiscriminating fervor. But having 
something of both, I have felt little disposed, either to analyze 
or to rhapsodize, at least in public. And so, after long years 
of active interest in religious philosophy and church activities, 
I have withdrawn from active participation, breathing freely 
at last in the presence of my own thoughts, now that I am 
conscious that no one else is to be troubled by them. 

With a Buddhist, with any not indifferent outsider, I could 
talk freely; but not with a Christian devotee, still less with 
one alienated from Christianity, or with one living heedless 
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and unconcerned in the midst of all-pervading Christian influ- 
ence and activity. You cannot discuss anatomy with one 
whose child is on the operating table; nor with an enemy 
of the patient, who wants the surgeon to knife him; nor yet 
with one wholly indifferent to the subject. So I have learned 
to look on and be silent. And with this attitude there has 
come something of detachment without alienation. I have 
stepped out of the procession without shaking the dust of my 
feet off against it. I know where it is going—or trying to 
go—and am glad. Meanwhile, from my position on the 
curb, it seems to me that I can see a little better than before 
the chance of arrival at the goal. 

And so, as my friend challenged me from the ranks, I at 
last broke silence and answered as best I could. I do not 
know how my friend took it, but the result to myself was a 
renewed interest, a deepening consciousness that this is in a 
sense the question of the hour. We are Christians, we of the 
Western world, who are passing through deep waters, per- 
haps with deeper waters to come. We have pinned our faith 
to Christianity: some, as to a lamp which, if rubbed, will 
bring the genii; others, as to a lamp that will merely light 
our path. Is our faith justified? What has Christianity to 
say about such problems as now perplex us? 

As regards war, the answer at first seems easy. Christians 
everywhere profess to regard the words of their Founder 
as authoritative. The words of his early followers and other 
worthies are likewise held in high esteem, by many even 
regarded as authoritative. It should be possible, therefore, 
to find in this body of teachings, and more particularly in 
the words of the Founder Himself, a reliable indication of the 
attitude of Christians on this subject. It is a subject upon 
which He spoke with directness and emphasis on more than 
one occasion. His first recorded address is one of the most 
pronounced pacifist documents in existence. Resist not evil; 
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but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also. The intent of these words is unmistak- 
able. So far as I know, this meaning has never been denied 
by Christians, nor any attempt made to show that it was 
intended to be of limited application. The pronouncement 
is, in fact, exceedingly sweeping, seemingly denying even the 
right of self-defense. 

And yet this fact strikes the observer at the outset of his 
inquiry. No considerable body of Christians has ever at any 
time accepted this doctrine. Individuals have done so, and 
a single small sect, living mostly under the protecting egis 
of powerful military governments, has given it consistent 
verbal endorsement. But Christianity has remained through- 
out its history unmistakably militarist, not loving war for its 
own sake, but ever ready to use it for what it considered 
to be worthy ends. Nor has there been any seeming sense 
of inconsistency in so doing. The thief and the perjurer have 
had to do penance, but never the soldier who fought accord- 
ing to the rules of the game. He has never been shamefaced 
or apologetic. The Church has consecrated him for his task, 
and has honored him for its performance. His flag has been 
draped above the altar, and his bones laid beside those of the 
saint. It may be doubted whether this temper is changing. 
Never was divine aid more confidently invoked in the interest 
of irreconcilable causes than in the recent conflict. 

A conflict so obvious between accepted doctrine and words 
recognized as authoritative calls for explanation. This may 
be sought in a more complete examination of the words and 
acts of Jesus. This is the more necessary when we recall 
that the extreme pacifism already noted is found in the early 
utterances of Jesus, when He had but recently returned from 
a long sojourn in the wilderness where, as is well known, 
He was under the influence of the Essenes, the most extreme 
of all pacifist sects. The ideality and spirituality of their 
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faith naturally appealed strongly to much in the character 
of Jesus, and it should not surprise us that, on his return 
from this sojourn, He reflected their sentiments. 

But if the nature of Jesus was spiritual, it was also extremely 
aggressive. In the wilderness, among the harmless Essenes, 
He could be a pacifist, but in the rough-and-tumble of active 
campaigning, in a commercial town like Capernaum, or a 
bigoted capital like Jerusalem, antagonism and aggressiveness 
were speedily developed, and we hear no more of turning the 
other cheek. To be exact, we do hear one more allusion to 
it—a retraction. On the last night of his life, He recalls 
among changed conditions his early pacifist dream. Defi- 
nitely contrasting the present with that early happier time, He 
says: “But now he that hath a purse, let him take it, and 
likewise his scrip; and he that hath no sword, let him sell 
his garment and buy one.” 

Such words are not very conclusive, and I have never heard 
them quoted in defense or extenuation of militarism. Accord- 
ing to another evangelist, they were followed a few hours later 
by the seemingly contradictory generalization: “All they 
that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” Such utter- 
ances betray the changing moods of a sorely perturbed spirit, 
rather than clear conviction or settled purpose. 

The acts of Jesus are somewhat more suggestive in this 
connection. The clearing of the temple was not war, but it 
was not pacifism. The whip of small cords was not an effi- 
cient weapon, but neither was the bamboo cane, with which 
Chinese Gordon led the ever-victorious army of China. Jesus 
had at his back a powerful up-country following, which even 
the Jerusalem authorities dared not affront, and which could 
have made short work of the den of thieves, had they offered 
resistance. Whatever the means employed, the principle was 
coercion, and the spirit far removed from that of the injunc- 
tion — resist not evil. Nor can the denunciation of the Jew- 
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ish oligarchy to the multitude in the temple area be harmonized 
with the quietist principle. 

To sum up, the attitude of Jesus on this subject seems to 
have undergone an altogether natuarl development. He be- 
gins with views that are theoretical, largely inculcated, and 
but imperfectly in line with his temperament. As a teacher, 
He at first deals in abstract generalizations, sweeping and 
extreme. Under the hard knocks of his active ministry all 
this changes. He becomes concrete, and learns the marvelous 
art of teaching by parable. Handicapped and thwarted by 
selfishness intrenched in privilege, He becomes uncompromis- 
ing, aggressive, belligerent. Out of it all there emerges no 
clear rule of thumb that can save us the trouble of learning 
to live in the old toilsome way that nature has ordained. His 
followers, even though recognizing his teaching as authorita- 
tive, may well be excused for finding it inconclusive on this 
point. It is none the less significant that, without clear war- 
rant in his words or acts, Christians should have taken a stand 
so definitely militarist. 


Il 


Perhaps the significance of this independent attitude will 
be plainer if we turn to another case, in which both the teach- 
ing of Jesus and the independence of his followers are some- 
what more pronounced. 

The story of the woman taken in adultery occupies a 
peculiar place in the narratives of the life of Jesus. Most of 
the early manuscripts of the Gospel omit the story. Whether 
this means that it is a later addition, or that it is an original 
element which there was a later effort to suppress, matters 
little. The story is universally regarded as genuine. The 
incident undoubtedly occurred, and Jesus doubtless expressed 
himself essentially as stated. The hesitation on the part either 
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of the writer of the Gospel or of later copyists has a sig- 
nificance which we shall note later. 

The attitude of Jesus toward the sin of adultery is not in 
question. His last words to the woman make that clear, and 
we have other and more explicit evidence. The story is 
complicated, too, by the fact that a trap was laid for Jesus, 
which He skillfully forced into the foreground of attention. 
But it is none the less impossible to deny to his words, 
“Neither do I condemn thee,” a startling significance. At 
those words, the writeror his early biographers balked. 
At those words, later Christian teaching has always hedged. 
We are told that it was an exceptional case; that Jesus read 
her heart and saw that she was penitent. Concede it, though 
the story gives no hint. 

The fact remains that Jesus refuses to put the adulteress 
beyond the pale, and healthy society always does so. It did 
so then, and it does so now — never more than now. Imagine 
near at home a case such as appears from time to time in 
almost any community —a woman upright, cultured, high- 
minded, the victim of an unconscious fascination and an illicit 
love. It is the commonest of human experiences that all this 
may happen, and character and even moral instincts remain 
essentially intact. Reinstate the offender in the esteem and 
favor of society, and she is perfectly salvable. But society 
will not reinstate her. Friends may feel for her the keenest 
sympathy, may even give her furtive assurance of undying 
friendship, but restore her to her old place in the social circle 
they dare not, cannot. The social circle that will lift its 
ban is a circle that is off color. And yet, the enforcement of 
this pitiless social ostracism means almost certain doom to a 
perfectly salvable individual. 

This is but one of many indications that Jesus refused to 
recognize the organic character of society, a doctrine upom 
which Paul laid the greatest emphasis and one which is 
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fundamental in the social philosophy of our time. He insists 
upon regarding primarily the individual and in claiming sal- 
vage for the salvable, irrespective of social reactions. He 
distinctly enunciates this policy in the well-known words, 
later fantastically denaturalized by theological interpretation: 
“The Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” In a word, He stands for individual salvage, while 
conservative society has always stood for social quarantine. 
Confronted with a victim of moral contagion, He urges that 
the case can be cured, to which society replies: “ Yes, but 
with cost and risks which we cannot afford to incur.” 

I am not here concerned to show which is right, but only 
to point out the perfectly obvious fact, that careful society 
stands to-day where it has always stood, and Christian society 
most of all. The words of Jesus are honored, but given a 
post-mortem application. The duty of salvage is admitted, 
but in strict subordination to the principle of quarantine. We 
have our refuges and our rescue work, but our wives do not 
associate with the adulteress, no matter how penitent and 
how morally intact, unless as angels of mercy to a lower class, 
where all possibility of social relations is excluded. 


i 


If my argument in this case is not convincing, I will try 
another. What were the economic doctrines of Jesus, and 
what does the Christian world think about them? He was 
by no means silent on some of the main issues. Not only 
did He have concrete situations to deal with, but He indulged 
in numerous generalizations on the subject, of a somewhat 
startling character. In beauty of expression these utterances 
are unsurpassed —so much so that they have won the suf- 
frages of multitudes who have given little heed to their pur- 
port. We will first examine these generalizations. 
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Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal. 

Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink; nor yet for your body what ye shall put on. 

Behold the fowls of the air; for they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better than they? 

And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of 
the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: and 
yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. Wherefore if God so clothe the grass 
of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith? 

Take therefore no thought for the morrow: for the morrow shall 
take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof. 


Let us read these words, if possible, as if they were the 
words of a stranger, to whom we are nowise committed in 
heart. What should we say was their economic purport? 
There is but one possible answer. There is in them all a dis- 
paragement of thrift and forethought, and an encouragement 
to a care-free, hand-to-mouth existence, which nothing in 
situation or context can mitigate. So absolutely do these 
injunctions contradict our most cherished convictions, that 
we should quite discredit their literal intent, were there not 
abundant proof that Jesus practised what He preached. His 
followers in many cases forsook their occupations, put their 
capital into a common consumption fund, and frankly threw 
themselves upon charity, as Jesus encouraged them to do. 

The little fellowship that survived him was communistic, 
unproductive, and soon pauperized—a burden upon the 
churches organized by Paul, who vehemently opposed their 
adoption of the communistic principle. When Zaccheus, of 
doubtful antecedents, makes good his extortions and gives 
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half his goods to the poor, Jesus declares: ‘‘ This day is sal- 
vation come to this house”; but when the rich young man, 
pattern of all the virtues, cannot see that it is his duty to sell 
all that he has and give to the poor, we are told that Jesus 
loved him, but commented sorrowfully, “How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God! ” 

The meaning of all this is perfectly plain to those who are 
not theologically estopped from recognizing it. Jesus was one 
of those rare idealist natures who, by an inner law of their 
being, are incapable of realizing the laws of economics. Spir- 
itual forces are so immeasurably more important, and the 
economic struggle is so confusing, so harsh, so shot through 
with greed and oppression, that it forfeits their sympathy and 
fails to enlist their patient attention. Continually caught in 
its toils, and from sheer ineptitude usually its victims, their 
judgments of its workings are as untrustworthy as they are 
unsympathetic. It is folly to take seriously their pronounce- 
ment on matters so entirely beyond their purview. In truth, 
the world never does. 

But the founder of a religion invariably comes to play 
a dangerous réle. He loses the privilege, accorded to other 
men, of not knowing things and of being excused for his 
ignorance. His words acquire a talismanic virtue, and are 
forced to yield solutions of impossible problems. If surface 
meanings are unavailable, they must be disposed of and hid- 
den meanings extracted. There is no mental jugglery that 
the devout mind will not permit rather than recognize the 
most obvious of limitations on the part of the object of its 
devotion. 

So we are told that Jesus did not mean that we should 
take no thought for the morrow, but only that we should 
not take too much thought, the question of too much being 
necessarily left to the individual judgment, and placed by a 
consensus of Christian opinion at a point which presents no ~ 
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analogy with the case of the lilies and the birds. We are 
assured that Jesus meant the injunction to sell all and give 
to the poor, only for the rich young man whom He saw to 
be covetous, though the narrator goes out of his way to pre- 
vent such an aspersion. And so on, indefinitely. 

I have all respect for those who feel the need of these far- 
fetched interpretations, but I do not myself feel the need of 
them. They are to me clear evasions of meanings which 
there is no occasion to evade. The words of Jesus, with all 
their mistaken disparagement of thrift and injunctions to un- 
limited charity, are words that do him honor. Their very 
extravagance demonstrates the splendid passion for humanity 
which prompted their utterance. Does not the world honor 
Michelangelo the more, that art left him no room for the 
canny thrift of a Titian? I claim for Jesus the glorious 
economic irresponsibility of the idealist and the prophet. I 
claim for myself the right to distinguish between the message 
of the Most High and the maxims of Poor Richard. 

But this is a digression. Again, it is not my purpose to 
decide who is right, but to note the fact that between Jesus 
and his followers there is a pronounced, though unconfessed, 
difference of opinion. The Christians of to-day, those recog- 
nized as most honoring the name, do not live like the lilies or 
the birds, or beg from door to door. They believe in taking 
thought for the morrow — even anxious thought, on occasion. 
They agree with Paul that he that provideth not for his own 
hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel. They 
recognize, with Adam Smith, that the capacity for forethought 
and effort for long-deferred ends are the best criterion of the 
development of a people. They see in the accumulation of 
wealth, not the hoarded indulgence of greed, but the elaborated 
mechanism of social service. They ask the rich man of 
to-day, not to dissipate his fortune in charity, now recognized 
as rarely beneficial, but to organize it for the honest service 
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of society. They enjoin, even upon societies for the propoga- 
tion of his gospel, economic foresight and anxious prevision. 
It is impossible, without stultifying ourselves, to torture the 
words of Jesus into an endorsement of this accepted economic 
faith. 

It would be easy to trace further this antithesis — to note 
our hesitating but conscientious rejection of his teachings 
upon divorce, upon titles indicative of religious distinction, 
upon ,the ritualizing of religious worship, the recognition of 
convention in morals, Sabbath observance, and the like; but 
as our purpose is to illustrate a principle, rather than to 
enumerate its applications, we need not make our inquiry 
exhaustive. 

Such an inquiry would reveal everywhere something of 
divergence — often a complete conflict — between the teach- 
ings of Jesus and the slowly matured conclusions of his sin- 
cere followers; everywhere the same naive unconsciousness 
that any divergence exists, and the same conventionally sanc- 
tioned interpretations to win for necessary conclusions the 
countenance of his authority. We should find the: same in 
any other religion. The teachings of Zoroaster, of Confucius, 
of Gotama, of Mohammed, and, I presume, of Mary Baker 
Eddy, all retain the reverence and homage of their votaries, 
on the same inexorable condition that they lend themselves 
to the interpretation which experience shall dictate. This 
process is facilitated by the familiar fact, so well stated by 
George Eliot, that “the human mind is hospitable and will 
entertain conflicting views and opinions with grave impar- 
tiality.” 

All this is perfectly natural, perfectly as it should be. The 
correlations of life, and of religion in particular, are emotional, 
not intellectual. Out of the heart are the issues of life. In 
choosing our path through life’s maze, we are necessarily 
compelled to feel our way, to deal with unforeseen condi- 
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tions, and to correct unwise procedure. Froin this duty of 
painful experimentation there is, and can be, no miraculous 
exemption. The most faultless precepts have no power to 
furnish the necessary guidance. If of universal application, 
they are necessarily generalizations so broad that the prob- 
lem of application has difficulties hardly less than those of 
the original problem. If, on the other hand, they are of im- 
mediate application, they can never have universal validity. 
This is not a criticism upon any particular precepts. It is a 
statement of a limitation inherent in all precepts from their 
very nature. Precepts can never serve as substitutes for expe- 
rience. 


IV 


This, then, is the principle to which our inquiry leads. The 
vital beliefs of Christians, as of men of all religions, are sim- 
ply formulations of their social experiences. These beliefs 
are, so far as possible, stated in the words of the founder, or 
early worthies, of the faith, but with a freedom of selection, 
arrangement, and interpretation, which permits of any degree 
of divergence from the original teachings of these persons. 
This process, continually challenged by the cynic who calls 
religion a sham, and by the fanatic who summons us to a 
preposterous literalism, is perfectly natural and wholesome. 
It rests upon certain permanent conditions of life in the social 
state. 

First, it is necessary constantly to revise the laws of con- 
duct to meet changing conditions. The rule of no divorce 
except for adultery is doubtless sound under certain condi- 
tions; but the best judgment of our time agrees that, under 
present conditions, its enforcement would be injurious. ‘The 
precept of Jesus has, therefore, been quietly set aside. Paul 
said, “Let your women keep silence in the churches ”— a rule 
of the utmost practical wisdom at the time when it was 
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enunciated, but one the mere mention of which to-day is 
greeted with a smile. The one rule is too ideal and ultimate, 
the other too local and temporary, to meet our needs. The 
necessity for this revision is constant and universal. No rule 
of conduct is exempt from adjudication in the court of expe- 
rience. 

Second, this necessity for constant revision of procedure 
coexists with an equal necessity for unchanged emotional rela- 
tions. We must depart from the teachings of the past, yet we 
must not break with the past. We must revise, even reverse, 
the teachings of Jesus, yet we crave his countenance in so 
doing, and cherish the consciousness of unbroken loyalty. 
The result is that we confront this necessity of revision with 
a certain perturbation of spirit. The healthy soul is a reverent 
soul, deeply conscious of its own limitations. Confronted with 
the necessity of departing from time-honored precepts, it says: 
‘““Who am I, that I should innovate upon the wisdom of the 
great past?’ Trust not the man who lightly turns his back 
upon the past. Trust rather him who comes not to destroy, 
but to fulfill. Fulfillment means destruction just the same, 
but oh, such a different destruction! 

The result of this conflict is that the revision of social pro- 
cedure is necessarily made under disguises, and in a manner 
which, merely intellectually considered, is essentially disin- 
genuous. The Greeks, unable to give innovation free rein, 
made their advances under the plea of restoring the long- 
vanished Golden Age. The institutions of Lycurgus, to which 
the philosophers of Athens were ever pointing as the model 
to which a degenerate world should strive again to conform, 
were almost a pure fiction, a dream of the innovator, which 
he commended to his public by clothing it in the habiliments 
of a revered past. 

The same process is in constant use to-day. It was the 
salvation of our American Constitution, and possibly of our 
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Republic, that for the first century of our existence the re- 
quired changes were effected almost wholly by interpretation 
rather than by amendment, thus ensuring the necessary adap- 
tations, without impairing the sense of continuity and stabil- 
ity so essential to our safety. The same process as applied 
to theology and ethics is too familiar to require comment. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted that this unconscious in- 
consistency, which characterizes all progress in matters where 
our feelings are deeply concerned, is in no sense to be repro- 
bated or regretted. Advance is possible in such connections, 
only on condition that the sensitive life-centers are protected 
from the raids of consciousness by an elaborate camouflage. 
It is a necessary condition of vitality and usefulness on the 
part of religion that it accustom itself to these disguises; that 
it learn to retain the sayings, the maxims, the early formulas 
of faith which have attracted to themselves the veneration of 
the ages, while freeing itself from their intellectual dictation. 
There is no person living, who, if rescued by a sudden aphasia 
from the tradition of the Apostles’ Creed or the Westminster 
Confession, would phrase his own belief in anything resembling 
their terms. Yet they are assets of inestimable value to 
religion and to society. As concert exercises, scarce ruffling 
the surface of quiescent thought, they weave a spell more 
precious, and come laden with a meaning more vital, than any 
intellectual revision can ever give. They should not be re- 
vised, they should not be scrutinized. They should be still 
farther intoned and deintellectualized, until they become but 
mystic tokens, connecting the living heart of the present with 
the undying soul of the past. 

It is the peculiar merit of Christianity that it has retained 
this freedom of judgment, this power of adaptation, this abil- 
ity to accept the teachings of life, without losing reverence 
for its Founder, or coming into conscious conflict with his 
teachings. It has avoided the casuistry which fossilized 
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Mohammedanism, and has thrown off the yoke which church 
infallibility for a time laid upon it. It has even rescued its 
Founder from the ossification of theology, and won Him back 
to life and personality. It is astounding, how real is the 
freedom with which the Christian judges the relations of life, 
untrammeled by word or act of his Lord, while bowing in sin- 
cere reverence before Him and finding in his words an unfail- 
ing inspiration. The empty of heart will call this hypocrisy, 
and the timid in thought will deplore it as the decay of faith. 
It is, in fact, the development of man in true balance, the 
supreme triumph of religious evolution. 

I suppose someone will ask the inevitable question: “ What 
is the use of a leader if his teachings are not to be followed? ” 
The mere asking of such a question gives us a feeling of the 
futility of reply. It takes us into a domain of tremendous 
realities, which refuse to be weighed or touched. What is the 
good of a friend if he bestow no gifts and bring no answer to 
the riddles that perplex you? In sooth, I cannot tell, but I 
still prize my friend above all other good. 

And yet the craving for the substantial is not wholly wrong. 
We ask instinctively that spiritual relations translate them- 
selves into concrete services. Even Jesus asked it. ‘‘ Why call 
ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say? ” 
We can sympathize with the impatient expostulation of one 
who found it so hard to lead devotion over into action. And 
yet with all reverence I confess to a fellow feeling for those 
thus chidden. I fancy that the rich young man, who could 
not accept the hard precept, went away cherishing in his sor- 
row the memory of one whom he had found a lord among 
men—a memory that went far to effect that salvation of 
which Jesus despaired. Who knows with what reverence and 
transforming love he contemplated the figure of the great 
Galilean down the lengthening vista of the years, the while, 
it may well be, that the impulsive Zaccheus suffered the pangs 
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of disillusionment and reaction in the days of Ananias and 
Sapphira? 

I recall one whom I knew in my youth, at whose feet I 
sat with a devotion like unto that of the twelve. I have shed 
his philosophy, I do not vote his ticket, I question his pre- 
cepts, but I still call him the only great man I ever knew, 
and acknowledge in him a lordship that defies all loss and 
change. Is there one of you who cannot duplicate that experi- 
ence? If so, I am sorry, for you have missed one of life’s 
supreme benedictions. 

And now let us return for a moment to the question with 
which we began. What part will Christianity play in the 
great struggle of the present and of the future? Will it define 
the issue and adjudicate conflicting claims? I doubt it. The 
answer will be as of old: “ Man, who made me a judge or a 
divider over you?” Will it make us soft-hearted and yield- 
ing, ready to sacrifice just interests rather than resist aggres- 
sion? Not by his warrant. There will still be the whip of 
small cords. But if Christianity means in any degree the 
spirit of its Founder—and, in no small degree, it does mean 
just that to-day—it will promote reasonable and kindly 
settlements among men. 

Let us resort for a moment to the familiar and much abused 
device of summoning the great Galilean into our midst. What 
would happen if Christ were at Lausanne and those gathered 
round the council table were imbued with his spirit? Would 
He have a formula which would remove the difficulties of the 
situation? Would the darkness vanish in the miraculous light 
of his presence? Nothing of all this. There would still be 
need of subcommtissions and weeks of patient toil. There 
would still be difference of opinion and warmly contested pro- 

posals. There would still be the conflict between idealists 
and hard-headed men with their unequal appreciation of 
vision and fact. There might still be deadlocks, possibly even 
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new recourse to arms. Even a regenerate Caiaphas might not 
have seen eye to eye with James and John. 

But does anyone doubt for a moment that if the peace- 
makers at Lausanne were dominated by the spirit which Jesus 
habitually manifested in his walks among men, the chances 
of a satisfactory solution would be immeasurably increased? 
Instead of the bullying of a Chicherin and the crafty diplo- 
matic fencing which present conditions necessitate, imagine 
Venizelos and Ismet, Curzon and Poincaré, coming together 
with no other thought than to conspire for the welfare of all 
their peoples, as unwilling to secure an unmerited advantage 
as to inflict an unmerited injury. Imagine a spirit of candid 
inquiry, of unfailing kindliness and mutual trust pervading the 
conference. Would you and I have much anxiety about the 
issue at Lausanne? Inmagine still farther that this temper had 
been widely dominant in recent years. Would there have 
been any Lausanne to be anxious about? 

Christianity offers no talisman, provides no magic formula, 
no convenient rule of thumb. It leaves us still to discover 
the hidden knowledge and solve the hard problems. It in- 
volves no emasculation of character, no supine surrender of 
rights, no weak recoil against hardship and pain. It merely 
means that we are to solve our problems and assert our rights 
and endure our hardships in the spirit of Christ. The triumph 
of Christianity is nothing else, at last analysis, than the tri- 
umph of reasonableness and kindness among men. 


PoE ESOP tS NEW PE GTACL ES? 
BY THE RIGHT REVEREND CHARLES FISKE 
I 


MINISTER’S morning mail is like the membership 

of his Ladies’ Aid Society — at once his joy and his 

despair. Perhaps I am violating confidences, and in 
consequence may get myself into serious difficulties, by re- 
peating what many clergymen have told me, that, although 
there are times when they do not see how they could get 
on without the dear ladies of the Aid Society, there are occa- 
sions quite as frequent when they do not see how in the 
world they can get on with them. It is sufficient to state 
the fact without going into a detailed record of experiences 
that have produced such mixed emotional reactions. 

A minister’s mail furnishes similar reactions, especially if 
he ventures, in his sermons or public addresses, to deal with © 
questions of current interest, or to state his convictions about 
problems of special moment. My own mail pouch is a fasci- 
natingly interesting study whenever I have shown the hardi- 
hood to express views on certain controversial subjects which 
no one could gracefully avoid who is alive to the problems 
which agitate men’s minds — such problems as the solution of 
the liquor question, or the pernicious activity of paid up- 
lifters, the manners and morals of this generation, marriage 
as a temporary or permanent institution, or a dozen other 


1¥From The Atlantic Monthly, October, 1928. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the author and of The Atlantic Monthly. 
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social questions which the conscientious minister knows in- 
volve definite moral principles on which, apart from their 
political and legislative application, he feels it his right and 
duty to speak. 

When he does give voice to his convictions the mail bag 
bulges. Some of the letters are a delight. Indeed, most of 
them are pleasant reading, because the majority of those who 
write express appreciation of thoughts with which they are in 
hearty agreement. But there is always a generous sprinkling 
of epistolary disagreement, critical counsel, and violent pro- 
test. Numerous persons, with panaceas for all the ills with 
which society is afflicted, write lengthy letters proving that 
their own specific remedies furnish a sure cure for the evils 
we deplore. Every variety of enthusiast or crank reads into 
one’s statements approval of his own theories, much to the 
personal discomfort of the recipient of his adulation. Some- 
times the writers express aggressive agreement with what the 
poor author was unaware that he had written. It hurts to 
be lauded as a protagonist of some special theory of which 
one has never till now heard. It hurts even more when one 
reads a note of severe rebuke for what he knows he did not 
_ say. 

Every now and then some magazine article lets free a flood 
of letters from correspondents whose logical processes make 
one wonder how they came to subscribe to the dignified 
journals of public opinion to whose columns the modest con- 
tribution of the author was admitted. What a mixed variety 
of readers the magazines must have! How do they ever 
conceal from their advertisers the mental calibre of some of 
their constituency? Many of the letter writers are an- 
onymous, sometimes, one feels sure, from modesty; more often 
because prejudice or misrepresentation prefers anonymity. But 
the poor author is deprived of the sweet joys of controversy. 
He has no opportunity to reply. He may not look forward 
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with anticipation to a subsequent rebuttal, rejoinder and sur- 
rejoinder, et ad infinitum. He simply grins or groans. 

In the pages of The Atlantic Monthly, a few months ago, 
I wrote of how “A Bishop Looks at the Church.” The en- 
suing correspondence was voluminous. Much of it was a 
joy, though a few of the laity, most of them ladies of leisure, 
seemed to regard me as a sort of enfant terrible of the episco- 
pate. Young people poured out their souls by post. Not all, 
to be sure, were thinking straight; one young man, for ex- 
ample, claimed to have lost his faith because he was convinced 
that a Y. M. C. A. secretary had stolen his pocketbook! But, 
for the most part, the writers showed constructive thought 
about the present status of institutional religion. Many of 
their criticisms met a responsive echo in my own heart, as 
when one Episcopalian youth declared that, so far as he could 
learn from the public prints, the general convention of his 
own church expected to spend three weeks in Washington 
during October with no more valid excuse for meeting than 
the acceptance of a missionary budget which its council knows, 
and we know, and the council knows that we know, will never 
be raised; the completion of the work of revision of a prayer 
book whose rubrics will be regarded by Catholic churchmen, 
Modernist churchmen, and Evangelicals as kindly suggestions 
of what it would be nice to do, in case you did not want to 
do something else; and the engaging in debate over such sup- 
posedly vital matters as the disposition of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of Religion. 

Of special interest were several letters which presented a 
challenge in almost identical terms. One man wrote: “If 
the Church is as faulty and futile as your picture paints it, 
why do you remain in the ministry? And how can you con- 
tinue to urge others to come in?” And another: “ You have 
expressed exactly what I feel about all of the churches when 
you declare that the real reason why some of us stay out of 
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them is that we are bored beyond expression by the type of 
people who are in them. I feel that you are ‘one of us’; so 
tell us, please, why you are in the ministry.” Yet another: 
“What you say is true; only you have not said enough. Do 
you not see that what we really object to, in the churches, is 
not only that so few of the ministers are really ‘on the job,’ 
or that so many of them have substituted sensationalism or 
political propaganda for religion, but that with every denomi- 
nation both clergy and people are more concerned about their 
church than about Christianity, and, with your own denomi- 
nation in particular, more interested in apologia of the Church’s 
position than in aggressive effort to win men’s souls? ‘Those 
of us younger men who are in earnest about such a task may 
sometimes be unfair, we may be ‘ half-baked,’ but we have 
zeal and optimism; and these are exactly the qualities we do 
not find in church people or in their ministers. You evidently 
feel something of our difficulties. Tell us, then, why you 
entered the ministry, and why you stay.” And, finally, the 
challenge was repeated in these words: “ You have ‘ looked 
at the Church,’ Bishop, and you say that all is not well with 
it. Now get a new pair of spectacles, take another look, and 
tell us why you still believe in it.” 

These letters were all anonymous. They could not, there- 
fore, be answered, although some of them were written in 
such evident sincerity that they deserved courteous acknowl- 
edgement and perhaps some effort to reply, instruct, and edify. 
They made one long, indeed, for a personal interview. May 


I, then, put on my new spectacles, take another look, and 
answer the challenge? 


II 


In R. J. Campbell’s autobiography, A Spiritual Pilgrimage 
(the story of a life of patient and painstaking pursuit of 
truth, with courageous facing of the problems raised by mod- 
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ern Liberalism, and in its charm and the candor of its self- 
revelation equaled only by Cardinal Newman’s Apologia pro 
vita sua), there is an illuminating passage which makes clear 
the principal differences between the Irish Presbyterianism in 
which the author’s youth was spent and the atmosphere of 
English Nonconformity with which his later life was sur- 
rounded. With English Protestantism, the “Church” had 
disappeared and the “ Gospel” had taken its place. Evan- 
gelization was the thing chiefly aimed at, and that of a par- 
ticular and well-marked type. The very idea of the Church 
seemed almost superfluous. Any suggestion of the necessity 
of being grafted into a corporate life of fellowship was wholly 
absent. The gospel of salvation was purely individualistic; 
there was little thought of the Church as the Church, the 
home of the growing soul, the sphere of sacramental grace, 
the society which is Christ’s visible witness and representa- 
tive on earth, in which He dwells and which His Spirit guides 
and inspires. The older Protestantism of Ireland, as of Scot- 
land, still held to this corporate conception of Christianity — 
and held to it as firmly as does the Catholic, Roman or 
Anglican. ‘‘ The minister was a man sealed to a vocation not 
of earth but of Heaven, chosen and anointed with a divine 
charism for the discharge of a sacred duty.” 

We find the same line of cleavage in America to-day. 
Whether the Protestant congregation be one of the older type, 
with emphasis on evangelization, or a more cultured group 
concerned rather with intellectual problems of faith, religion 
is usually regarded as individualistic rather than corporate. 
The minister speaks of his own views and convictions. He 
may be a man of fine character whose preaching affords 
spiritual help and guidance, but what he says has no authority 
other than that of his own personal experience. His success 
or failure depends upon certain “ accidents of the situation ” 
— whether he is the “right man in the right place,” with a 
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congregation wise enough and good enough to value him 
accordingly, whether he has a congregation less thoughtful 
than himself and never facing the questions of faith in which 
he is interested, or, on the other hand, a congregation more 
thoughtful than its pastor and seriously concerned over dif- 
ficulties he does not even begin to think about. 

The point is that the whole matter of religion and faith is 
a matter of personal experience, and the whole question of 
Christian allegiance and loyalty a matter of individual de- 
cision and choice. There is no conception of a corporate life 
as of primary consideration, nor of a corporate faith as the 
established result of an age-long experience. Of course, such 
a corporate conception of religion, with the Church idea domi- 
nant, does not minimize the necessity for individual disciple- 
ship and consecration. There must come, first, such a sense 
_ of the wonder of Christ’s life and of the beauty of His teach- 
ing as to call forth devoted, personal allegiance; but there must 
be the further conviction that Christ never meant His fol- 
lowers to be left loose and unattached — individual fellowship 
was to be kept strong and steady through corporate union. 

We who believe in the Church continue to believe in it, 
with all its faults, because it seems to us in accordance with 
the mind of the Master. It is the forethought of Christ, not 
the afterthought of men. If the Church were nothing more 
than a convenience—on the whole a satisfactory method of 
securing unity of Christian purpose—then there would be 
no compelling motive for membership; we could not, for the 
life of us, get up much enthusiasm about it, or more than a 
very little interest in it. If its work seemed to us futile, we 
could shrug our shoulders and depart. Even the question of 
Christian unity would fail to capture the imagination — it 
would be a social, economic, or administrative problem, a 
matter of uniting conveniently useful societies into a common 
order. Who could get on fire with enthusiasm about any 
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programme of ecclesiastical peace, save as an effort to heal 
the wounds of “ Christ’s Body ”? 

At bottom, then, here is the real dividing line between 
Protestantism and Catholicism. Those of us who are sympa- 
thectic toward the Catholic conception of Christianity feel — 
whether rightly or wrongly —that the Church idea is an es- 
sential part of Christ’s teaching, and that in the New Testa- 
ment nothing is found as entitled to call itself membership of 
Christ which is not also membership of the divine society 
which we call the Church. 

The fact that Dr. Campbell found this Church “ atmos- 
phere” in the earlier Protestantism of his youth shows that 
the conception is independent of Roman Catholic claims, and 
that the essential principles of faith and order may be held 
in union with an interpretation of life in terms of the indi- 
vidual conscience. In America, just now, so some of us be- 
lieve, the real need is a return to this ideal, if Protestantism 
is not to end in what Mr. MacManus calls “the nadir of 
nothingness.” Catholicism, as an ideal, is a system of wor- 
ship, of sacramental grace, of order, doctrinal truth, and 
broad fellowship. It may degenerate, by an overinsistence 
upon authority, tradition, and apostolic order, into autocracy 
in ecclesiastical government and static intransigence of re- 
ligious thought. Protestantism, as an ideal, stands for per- 
sonal religion, individual acceptance of truth, rigid obedience 
to conscience, and consecrated service of Christ and of men. 
It may degenerate into unhealthy individualism, with self- 
determinism run mad, and private judgment multiplying 
sects; it may tend toward fatal indifference to authority and 
the lessons of experience; it may become overdesirous of 
basing morality upon law and backing it up by legal en- 
forcement; it may be overfond of dictatorial methods of moral 
reform; it may appear narrow, aggressive, and disputatious. 
We need the ideals which lie at the root of both systems, 
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but our first need in America at the present time is a recon- 
sideration of the corporate nature of the Christian religion. 
However academic all this may sound to my youthful cor- 
respondents, it is worth while to get back to first principles in 
the discussion of our problem. 


Ill 


“ But,” objected Alice, “ ‘glory’ doesn’t mean ‘a nice 
knock-down argument.’” ‘‘When I use a word,” Humpty 
Dumpty said in rather a scornful tone, “ it means just what I 
choose it to mean, neither more nor less.” Humpty Dumpty 
was a prophet born out of due time; his unconscious fol- 
lowers are many, and they play havoc with clear religious 
thinking. We are always using different terms for the same 
thing, or the same term for different things. Possibly the 
general attitude toward the Church would change if we could 
make less dim and obscure the thought of the One, Holy, 
Catholic Church. It is not just an abstraction, equivalent to 
“all the churches,” or, with greater vagueness, to “all Chris- 
tian people.” Though we are members of particular churches, 
our membership is lifted into union in a society which is the 
“Body of Christ.” There is a Catholic, though not Roman, 
Church consciousness which makes this society more than an 
abstraction, like “mankind” or “ American” and “ Euro- 
pean ”; it is concrete and real. 

We who believe in the Church, despite its present futility, 
feel that because it is the divine ideal it has recuperative 
power, now, as it has been shown to have such power in the 
past. If we criticize, it is with constructive purpose. We 
are so committed to the Christian programme, and so con- 
vinced that it can be realized only by corporate action and in 
a corporate life, that when we see the Church failing in its 
purpose it hurts, and we cannot but show our pain and shame. 
But we still cling to the Church idea, and we are convinced 
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that only as Protestant America returns to that idea and 
ideal will there be renewal and regeneration of religious life. 
In America, the notion has become general that the churches 
are mere convenient agencies of Christian effort, to be accepted 
when desirable, changed at whim, or even deserted in disgust. 
They are “amorphous aggregations of individual souls,” so- 
cieties through which “a set of views may be promulgated, 
and a more or less incoherent and unstable set of views, at 
that.” Against such a view of Christianity we protest with 
all our strength. We stay in the Church because we believe 
in its divine character, while recognizing its human faults. 
Our criticism, therefore, is something more than whining com- 
plaint or pessimistic despair. We point out weaknesses in the 
hope of arousing a “‘ divine discontent” which will lead to 
the restoration of the ideal in which we still have strong 
faith. 

For certainly we are not surprised that the Church does 
fail. Of course it does, since it is human. We believe in de- 
mocracy — government of the people, by the people, for the 
people — despite its blunders. The Church is of God, but 
it is also of men. It is a society of sinners, by sinners, for 
sinners — made up of weak men, carried on by them, designed 
for them. Even the apostles were a rather poor lot. Bruce 
Barton, in The Man Nobody Knows, said that no one had 
ever put a big matter into the hands of such poor trustees 
Christ’s apostolic family was in all ways weak, though eventu- 
ally, for most of its members, their commission raised them 
above themselves. Some failed, but the work was done by 
the brave and faithful. Protestantism, even at its best, 
thought of the Church as the Society of the Saints, whereas 
it is really the refuge of sinners, penitent but weak, learning 
but not yet made perfect, trying but often failing. 

Christ expected weakness and failure. He likened the 
Kingdom to a net, full of fishes both good and bad. He 
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compared it to a field, full of wheat and tares, which could 
not be separated until the time of harvest. There never has 
been a time, in the long history of the Church, when it did 
not need reformation and new inspiration. Its history is the 
story of a long struggle with a weak membership. But, 
somehow, it has served its purpose. 

It will continue to serve its purpose, because it is the one 
society which enables men to know themselves “as part of 
a vital tradition covering a history longer than that lying 
between the horizon of their threescore years and ten.” The 
Church is the only society, other than the family, with a great 
philosophy under it and a sublime ideal behind it. Its power 
lies not in its argument but in its aim; not in its advance — 
often slow, and sometimes so slow as to appear a retreat — 
but in its goal. On the whole, it knows whither it would be 
going. Dean Sperry says, “ The only thing that will be the 
death of the churches is the death of all personal religion.” 
He should have said more. ‘‘ Churches ” may fail, if personal 
religion dies among their members. But “churches” are 
little groups of a larger whole, and “the Church,” in this 
larger sense, will not die. Like the giant, it “never feels 
perfectly well all over”; it is big, and there are distresses 
and disturbances somewhere all the time; but it is strong, and 
throws off diseases and cures injuries in its members. 

Modern Protestant discipleship is hesitating and uncertain, 
impotent and unsaving, just because it lacks this larger vision 
of the Church Universal. It is to this larger vision that we 
remain loyal, despite the distressing inefficiency of the mo- 
ment. The only hope of Protestant Church life lies in a 
return to the thought of the Church as a world-wide organism 
which represents Christ on earth and is “ His Body,” through 
which He does His work. Such a Church presents a great 
cause, challenging the labor and loyalty of men. It puts 
things in the right order. It summons men to worship, not 
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in order to secure promises and favors, but in order to be- 
come better and more active in service. It calls for an 
adventurous religion, not “the passivity, drowsy devotion, 
and blind obedience which people think is religion.” 


IV 


These considerations give us the real reason for Church 
loyalty. We can never, in days of doubt and distress, re- 
kindle enthusiasm and affection for a Church that is little 
more than an Ecclesiastical Rotary Club. The truth is that 
American Protestantism has been reducing the Church to this 
level. I am not seeking admission to the ranks of those who 
week after week take their fling at the noon-day luncheon 
clubs. They have their place and value. But we may be good 
Americans of a reasonable—if not the full hundred — per 
cent without becoming “ joiners,” or when we grow weary 
of combining oratory and eating we may resign without loss 
of self-respect. The average American, after a like fashion, 
believes that he may be a fairly good Christian while ignor- 
ing the Church, and, when bored by what he sees in the 
Church, feels that he may retire to the “ private practice ” 
of religion. 

I do not find any such individualistic system of faith and 
practice in the New Testament record of the beginnings of 
Christianity. Faith in Christ was always corporate. His fol- 
lowers were always brethren. They were exhorted not to 
“forsake the assembling of themselves together, as the manner 
of some is.” They ‘continued stedfastly in the apostles’ 
fellowship,” as well as in their teaching. They met daily, or 
at least weekly, for the “ breaking of bread” and the “ pray- 
ers.” For myself, I expect to continue in the same way 
though there are dullards galore in the congregation; and, 
even more, I shall continue though my pious soul be dis- 
tressed by the hypocrisy, indifference, deadness, or self- 
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complacency of those who make up the rest of the congre- 
gation. Perhaps, indeed, I may even be moved to ask 
whether my righteousness really exceeds the righteousness of 
the scribes and Pharisees by so large a measure as those in 
other ways like-minded with myself generally assume. 

Indeed, even as a human institution, one cannot feel that 
the Church is a failure. After all, I seem to see an effect 
upon the general life of its members which, far as it falls 
short of what we desire, is greater than the results effected 
by any other human institution. We forget how great has 
been this general advance. It has affected our social life 
as well as our personal life, our national life, our spiritual 
life. Indeed, it even accounts for some of our present doubts 
and difficulties. 

Why has the present generation become so critical of the 
type of Christians whom Bishop King used to call ‘‘ mousy 
little men”? Why but because the Church has been pre- 
senting the human Christ, as never before, in all His win- 
someness and attractiveness and in all the strength of His 
splendid manhood? Why have we become dissatisfied with 
the pettiness of much of our church work and the nasty little 
self-consciousness of some of our church workers? Why but 
because the Church has had teachers who have gradually de- 
veloped another type of Christian— men with the natural 
virtues of “pleasant paganism,” but also with the aroma 
and atmosphere of Christianity? Why do we find an increas- 
ing dislike of the present propagandist activities of Protestant 
America, save because of the fact that there have been some 
Christian prophets to show the attractive power of faith, until 
at last we are beginning to see its modest charm and are 
approaching the day when there will surely be wider apprecia- 
tion of the kindly, courteous, tolerant, quiet, steady, and 
well-disposed religious folk who mind their own business and 
modestly and unobtrusively worship and serve God in their 
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own way, without obnoxious insistence that everybody shall 
serve and worship God in exactly the same way; in particular, 
not showing themselves impertinently inquisitive as to the 
faults and failings of others and overzealous in bringing them 
to repentance and a better life? 

Yes, there are improved standards of Christian life appear- 
ing just over the horizon, and the Church is responsible for 
the change, with the dawn of the new day. Religion to-day 
is more strong, more powerful, more sane, and not less de- 
vout, than the religion of our grandparents, because the 
Church has looked more closely into the life of the human 
Christ. The change of social attitude is due to the same in- 
fluence. With all its faults, business is less brutally pagan 
than it was in other times. Industry has changed in a genera- 
tion, and the change has not been due entirely to the growth 
of democracy or the power of labor organizations; it has been 
due to the preaching of “ the social gospel ” by fearless church- 
men. The change of mind as to corruption in politics is very 
marked, despite recent scandals. We are no longer “ corrupt 
but contented.” There is indifference, of course, because the 
country is prosperous, and prosperity causes “ fatty degenera- 
tion of the moral nature”; but conditions are nothing 
compared with earlier days, and churchmen have not been 
without influence in pointing to the perils of an easy-going 
democracy. War has lost its romance. Why? Hundreds of 
pacifists who blame the Church for not stopping the World 
War forget that churchmen are responsible for clear thinking 
about the subject now, and that their moral influence, more 
than the hysteria of pacifist agitation, is responsible for the 
movement for peace. 

One of the most frequent complaints against the Church 
refers to the unhappy divisions of Christendom; but to what 
do we owe the movement for unity but to the Church itself? 
Division came because the Church had become secularized 
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and corrupted and had to be reformed. In the effort to es- 
tablish truth, men became enamored of meticulous doctrinal 
expositions of the faith, and the process of fission went madly 
on. But it is the Church, not its critics, which is leading the 
return to unity and fellowship, and leading it with right mo- 
tive, not as an economic consolidation, but as a unity of 
evangelical purpose, with true understanding of the mind of 
Christ. Nothing in our present age is so indicative of the 
recuperative power of the Church as the strength of this 
movement toward reunion. 

Our very ideas about God—for that matter, even our 
doubts about God and our difficulties of faith — are a sign of 
the advance of true Christian thinking. The world is more 
sensitive to the problem of evil than ever before. We see 
so much of the apparent heartlessness of the universe that 
faith which can survive the test of serious thought demands 
all a man’s honest effort; it must be what George Tyrrell called 
“faith in long trousers, not faith in knickerbockers.” It is 
no longer easy to believe in a God of love, and we would 
best confess the difficulty, instead of avoiding it. Yet an 
Infinite and Eternal Power lacking the qualities of love and 
tenderness and pity would no longer be God for us. Why? 
Because slowly, through the centuries, the Church has taught 
of God as Jesus knew Him, until His thought of God has 
gradually moulded our ideas, just as His standards of life 
have slowly changed our moral conceptions. The very dif- 
ficulties which oppress us have come to be felt as never before 
because Christianity, through the Church, has given us ideas 
of God which alone can satisfy. We must have a God who 
is like Jesus. No other God will content us, and if we can- 
not have such a God we will do without God rather than 
accept another. (Perhaps that supplies a hint as to the way 
in which to approach the question of Christ’s divinity.) 
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We hold fast to the Church, despite its faults and failings, 
because it is the one institution which definitely witnesses for 
Christ. Someone has suggested in a witty protest, with 
humor that stings while it smiles, that apparently the first 
qualification for the ministry nowadays is that one should 
have in him the makings of an efficient administrator and 
financial manager. The writer deplores, as one of our con- 
temporary tragedies, the fact that so many of our ablest 
young men become bond salesmen and stockbrokers, although 
these fields are already over-crowded and the men often meet 
with only moderate success, whereas if they had gone into 
the ministry they might soon attain fame and fortune as 
pastors of large city churches. Or some of them go into the 
law, and eventually into politics, whereas as emotional orators 
their great opportunity might have been found in American 
pulpits. Sometimes, yes. But the picture is a caricature, just 
as Elmer Gantry is so overdrawn in its ugliness, in depicting 
another type, that it defeats its own purpose. In fact, the 
quiet work of the true priest, preacher, and pastor goes on, 
and it is still holding up Christ, proclaiming faith in Him, 
and bearing witness to Him in service and teaching. No 
other society save the Church exists for keeping that faith 
alive. However inadequately the faith and teaching are pre- 
sented, in a divided Christendom, nevertheless the fires are 
kept burning. 

We do not believe that the witness will fail, and therefore 
we are sure Christ’s words will not pass away. Of late the 
world has been slowly coming to the conclusion that His 
way and teaching were right. The old plan of life has 
broken down, and men are looking wistfully to the Way of 
Life which Christ taught and to which the Church has al- 
ways borne its broken witness. Some, it is true, feel that He 
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was disillusionized at the end, and found that His plan of 
living would not work in a rough world like ours; that, while 
academically sound and idealistically beautiful, it was smashed 
to pieces by the hard facts of life, and cannot now be acted 
upon without exceptions and reservations. Yet the Church, 
in its weakest days, has always held up the standard, and at 
last we are coming to see that Christ was right in declaring 
that we must put “ first things first.” It is not a question of 
life smashing His teaching to pieces; the question is whether 
life itself will not be broken to bits if His teaching is wholly 
ignored. Personal problems are still settled by words He 
uttered centuries ago. There is scarcely a social movement 
which does not seek, in some degree, to utilize His principles. 
Economists and statesmen are beginning to talk in strange 
ways of taking His spirit into national and international 
relations. They have begun to dread the upheaval which is 
sure to issue out of complete disregard of Christ and Chris- 
tian brotherhood. Men are saying now, in loud tones, what 
the Church has always said through the voices of its prophets, 
even when its speech has been feeblest: that apart from 
Christ there is no charity wide enough, and no faith deep 
enough, to bring the world lasting peace. 

I do not think I am wrong in saying that the Church has 
always taught this, however feebly and falteringly, and that 
outside the Church it has rarely been taught with an approach 
to consistency. Nor do I believe I am in error in saying that, 
on the whole and in the large, the Church has based its 
teaching on faith in Christ, generally in Him as the unveiling 
of the heart of deity, always in Him as one in whose face 
men have seen the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God. 

We need such a faith. Life is a poor thing without it. 
How poor it is may be guessed from Robert Keable’s con- 
fessions published a few months after his death and showing 
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how painfully he was trying to find his way back to light. 
How impotent and unsaving life is, apart from such faith, we 
see in the recent report on an inquiry into “The Sensible 
Man’s Religion.” I have no doubt that the report is a true 
one, and that its conclusions fairly well summarize the beliefs 
of the average man outside the churches. But read the 
emasculated creed. It is a weak and nerveless thing. It 
makes no demands, offers no adventure, calls for no sacrifice, 
has no appeal, points no challenge. Doubtless there are also 
thousands within the churches whose faith is no larger. That 
is the reason we find the churches suffering from a terrible 
blight. Too many of their members have a religion which is 
hesitating and uncertain; it carries no atmosphere, has no 
courage or conviction. That is the reason for the sickness 
of the Body of Christ. “‘ At the center His heart still beats 
strongly, pumping the life blood; but the valves are choked 
up, the blood cannot circulate freely, the members fail to 
work in harmony with each other, and many seem numb or 
dead.” 

The remedy lies not in abandoning Christ’s ideal. It lies 
in seeking to embody the ideal. We shall not be alone when 
we set out upon our task. We shall find ourselves members 
of a goodly company; for the Church still has its saints and 
heroes. I call to remembrance men like Grenfell, Rowe, and 
Stuck; men like Mott and Speer; men like Graves and Teus- 
ler; women such as Miss Royden, Mrs. Simkovitch, or Miss 
Vida Scudder; soldiers such as Wood and Pershing; states- 
men like Stanley Baldwin or Ramsay MacDonald; scientists 
like Pupin; men high in social life such as Lord Halifax or the 
Duke of Newcastle; we have had our Mahans in the navy; 
we have judges, college professors, business men, heads of 
great corporations, leaders of labor organizations, financiers, 
governors, and presidents. There lies before me a list of more 
than a hundred leading public men of America, and names of 
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some fifty wonderful women, who would willingly make pub- 
lic declaration that all they are and all they have done they 
owe to the Church’s faith. Their names cannot be printed — 
indeed, the living who are named above will object to being 
numbered among the saints. If I were to print the com- 
plete list, there would be objection to the inclusion of some 
names; they all have their faults and defects. Imagine the 
excited discussion which would follow upon my naming Wil- 
son or Roosevelt as Christian examples among the presidents! 
They had their faults. So had all the departed saints whose 
names are now in the sacred calendar. I have no doubt some 
of them were not any pleasanter companions than are you 
who would read the list, or those who compiled it, or I who 
withhold it. 


To live with the saints in Heaven 
Is bliss and glory; 

To live with the saints on earth 
Is — often another story! 


That is not the point. The fact of importance is that every 
one of them has splendid virtues, and every one attributes all 
to Christ and the Church. There are good men and women, 
it is true, outside the Christian fellowship; but the names on 
my list are of men and women who show a peculiar quality 
of goodness which only the fellowship of believers creates. 
It is an indescribable something which makes us realize how 
impossible it is to separate the character we call Christian 
from the creed out of which the character is born and the 
Church in which it is nurtured. 

I entered the ministry because I saw — far back in those 
days — what faith in Christ meant. I came to that faith, as 
did Romanes, after passing through doubts such as he had as 
he wrote: “When I think, as at times I must, of the ap- 
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palling contrast between the hallowed glory of that creed 
which once was mine, and the lonely mystery of existence 
as now I find it— at such times I shall ever feel it impos- 
sible to avoid the sharpest pang of which my nature is 
susceptible.” I came to faith through the shadow of a sorrow 
shared with the closest friend I then had, whose suffering I 
tried to lighten. I reached my faith through study of the 
person of Christ, finding that He exercised over me the same 
fascination the four Gospels show Him as exercising over 
those who felt that their eyes had gazed upon and their hands 
had handled the very Word of Life. 

Then I looked at the Church, and I saw all its weaknesses. 
I watched its members and knew them for the poor things they 
were. I went into the ministry to make them more worthy 
of their calling. And ever since I have been trying to make 
myself more worthy of my own! I doubt if anyone would 
be won to the Church if he knew me as I know myself, and 
yet I think he might be won if he could guess what I should 
have been, and might still be, without the Church and its 
worship. 


DEMOCRACY HAS ®NOTVEAILED- 


BY WILLIAM E. BORAH 


(United States Senator from Idaho) 


URRENT political literature is filled with doleful 

forebodings about democracy. The reign of the 

people, broken and demoralized, draws near the end. 
The government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people is now an interrupted dream. The average citizen has 
neither the time, the disposition, nor the capacity to meet 
and discharge the obligations of government. The science of 
government is above him. The chicanery of politics is beyond 
him. The victim either of the demagogue or the exploiter, 
the average man would be better off to withdraw from the 
political arena and trust his fate to the few who allot to him 
his portion both of liberty and of wealth. 

These are some of the pronouncements now being made 
relative to democracy. ‘Those who profess to be busy in 
finding out about our troubles and why our great problems 
of government go unsolved are hastening to lay all these 
things to the inadequacy of democracy as a form of govern- 
ment. All of which is in the face of the most commanding 
and conclusive facts. 

The latest and most sweeping attack comes from H. G. 
Wells. This celebrated writer has rendered judgment — 
imperious and remorseless judgment — against the whole 

1 From the Fortnightly Review, August, 1928. Reprinted by permis- 


sion of the author and of the Fortnightly Review. 
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theory of democracy. To make his judgment all-inclusive and 
final, he defines democracy in terms of a representative re- 
public —“ government by legislators and administrators ap- 
pointed by popular vote.” 

Had he been speaking of a democracy in the strict sense 
of the term, we in this country could have escaped the con- 
demnation pronounced. A pure democracy such as obtained 
at Athens—where day after day and year after year the 
people assembled, discussed, and passed upon every question 
of foreign and domestic concern, of peace or war; gave in- 
structions to their ambassadors, and determined who should 
be received as such at Athens; listened to the appeals of 
orators; passed upon the proposed policy of statesmen; re- 
ceived the reports of generals fresh from the field; determined 
who should command the armies—such a democracy, of 
course, is impracticable. But such is not the democracy he 
condemns. 

Mr. Wells includes all forms of government wherein the 
people have anything to say relative to their representatives, 
or any voice in selecting those who are to administer the gov- 
ernment. The average citizen in matters of government is to 
pass out — weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

The whole theory upon which democracy rests— the ca- 
pacity of the people for self-government — was challenged, 
and nothing is found in the record of democracy thus far 
that satisfies the demands of the English author. It is evi- 
dently his opinion that democracy can do nothing for hu- 
manity. It stands noisy and impotent in the presence of 
great unsolved problems. He seems to find nothing but a 
vast intellectual Sahara where talent prematurely withers 
and dies and where genius never takes root. 

One finishes the reading of his article with a feeling that 
we are in the midst of ruin and chaos. The pillars of the 
temple (or the barn, as I presume Wells would say) are al- 
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ready crumbling; the roof is sagging, and the unhappy and 
purposeless inmates are scrambling for protection under the 
safe shelter of Communism or Fascism, or, perhaps, a limited 
Monarchy. One likes to read Wells. He stimulates the mind, 
fires the fancy, and encourages us to look after the facts for 
ourselves. 


“Government by legislators and administrators appointed by 
popular vote.” 


That is a good place to begin, and that is a satisfactory 
test for the things I have to say. What kind of legislators 
and administrators do the “average citizens” appoint? Let 
us take the highest honor within the gift of the people. John 
Bright, among the noblest of his race and a true believer in 
democracy, has left us a beautiful description of our Presi- 
dential election: 


“Every four years there springs from the vote created by the 
whole people a President over that great nation. I think the 
world offers no finer spectacle than this: it offers no higher dig- 
nity; and there is no greater object of ambition on the public 
stage on which men are permitted to move. You may point, if 
you will, to hereditary rulers, to crowns coming down through 
successive generations of the same family, to thrones based on 
prescription, on conquests, to sceptres wielded over veteran legions 
and subject realms; but to my mind there is nothing so worthy 
of reverence and obedience and nothing more sacred than the 
authority of a great and free people. And if there can be on 
earth among men any right divine to govern, surely it rests with 
a ruler so chosen and so appointed.” 


The most inspiring scene in all politics is that of a free 
people choosing their “ruler.”’ How has this democracy met 
the task? How have the people performed this obligation? 
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Washington and Jefferson and Madison and Jackson and Lin- 
coln and Cleveland and Roosevelt and Wilson, these and 
kindred men have been selected by the average citizen whose 
intelligence and capacity for self-government is now under sur- 
veillance. Few have been the political adventures and few 
the demagogues who have in one hundred and fifty years 
received any favors worth while from the American democracy. 
With discriminating and drastic judgment, with remarkable 
persistency, the people have chosen those best fitted for great 
tasks. 

In every field of public or quasi-public service, as well as 
in purely private affairs, the men whom democracy has reared 
and the men whom democracy honors are equally significant 
and assuring. In public finance we began with Hamilton and 
Gallatin, and in the midst of our decadence we have Mellon, 
who in this field will certainly rank among the very great. 
In practical or applied science we began with Franklin, and 
now in the days of impotency we have Edison, who is one of 
a great group of scarcely less gifted men that have yoked the 
elements to every human need and pleasure. 


Leaders in Finance and Industry 


In private finance we began with Morris, who by the sheer 
force of his genius financed a revolution, and we still have 
Morgan and Baker and Lamont and Mitchell and Wiggins 
and Kahn and Reynolds, and a multitude of equally able 
men who seem to be capable of coping with the financiers 
whom either the Fascist or Communistic Government has 
thus far presented. 

In the industrial world we offer Carnegie and Schwab and 
Ford and Young, only a few from the vast army of industrial 
leaders who have startled the world with their daring achieve- 
ments. In the mastery of commerce — from the standpoint 
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of public interests, the science of business — we, in our day 
of dissolution, have Herbert Hoover. 

In the field of journalism, in the gathering of news, in the 
daily discussion of all matters of concern to the public, we 
modestly invite comparison with like intellectual forces in 
countries with more “ fortunate” forms of government. 

It is impossible to survey the entire field. But if de- 
mocracy is to be tested by what it has achieved, by the class 
of men it has chosen for its leaders, by the kind of men it 
produces to look after its private affairs, we know not where 
we can look for greater assurance as to the future. 

But let us turn to another test. The real test of any gov- 
ernment, whether it ought to be permitted to live, whether it 
will live, is this: What does it do for the average man? What 
kind of people does it produce? What about the “common 
people” —how do they live? What of their comforts, what 
of their opportunities? 

According to the census we have about 27,500,000 families 
in the United States. Forty-six per cent of these own 
homes — 15,923,000 electrically lighted, 17,790,000 with tele- 
phones. After all, the highest function of government and the 
most sublime achievement of statecraft is the administering 
of public affairs to the upbuilding of contented and prosper- 
ous homes. 

Our people own 19,237,171 automobiles. There are some- 
thing over 26,016,000 individuals registered in elementary 
and secondary public and private schools; 2,755,000 in pub- 
lic and private high schools; 999,200 in normal schools, teach- 
ers’ colleges, universities, colleges and professional colleges. 
In 1920 illiteracy of all classes of ten years of age and over 
was only six per cent. 

Under what other form of government may be found the 
intelligence, the devotion, the ethical insight, the unselfish 
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conduct and the moral and social earnestness that character- 
ize our citizenship? 

I suppose the man of wealth consumes but little more 
food, such as sugar and meat, than does the man of limited 
means, the working man. Our annual consumption of sugar 
is 113 pounds per capita; meat 150 pounds, per capita. 
Comparisons are odious, so I omit the figures of those coun- 
tries where they are supposed to have a more desirable form 
of government; but they would be interesting. There is a 
long list of articles that are luxuries in some of these unnamed 
countries which have become everyday enjoyments in this 
fast-decaying democracy of ours. I do not pause to cite 
wages or compare wages, or to speak at length of the digni- 
fied and no longer contested place that labor holds in our 
social, political and economic life. 

Tested by every rule and every standard that makes for 
physical and moral well-being, this democracy points to her 
people — their initiative, their self-reliance, their capacity and 
character —and permits them to answer the query now tor- 
menting the minds of so many people. Is democracy breaking 
down? ‘Tested by every rule that makes for honest and re- 
sponsible citizenship, we point to the American home —our 
proudest achievement and the Republic’s surest guarantee of 
the future —that home whose front door faces the gateway 
to every place of honor and trust and influence within the 
gift of the people. 


The Doors of Opportunity 


In the midst of the gathering of wealth and the hoarding 
of great fortunes, the pathway from poverty to power has 
been kept open and is still well trodden. Daniel Willard 
starts as a trackman and is now the president of a great rail- 
road system; Calvin Coolidge starts as a workhand on a 
“sterile promontory,” euphemistically called a farm, and is 
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now President of the United States. These are illustrations 
that might be extended almost without limit. 

There never was a time when those of humble origin were 
more successful in winning place and position in the busi- 
ness and political world than at the present time. Take a 
list of five thousand of the leaders in our country — social, 
economic or political — and the number who have risen from 
the humblest stations to places of prestige and power will 
renew faith in those who are pessimistically mourning over 
conditions which do not exist. 

But the real contention underlying this challenge to de- 
mocracy is that, while democracy may deal successfully with 
simple problems, or even with general policies, the complex 
problems of modern life call for expert treatment, relieved of 
the vulgarity of common sense and unhindered and unem- 
barrassed by the wishes and the judgment of the people. No 
one doubts but that these questions are going to be the real 
test of a representative government. But they are also going 
to be the tests of all and every kind of government. 

No government has yet disclosed any panacea for the per- 
plexing problems which modern industrial life has brought to 
our door. I maintain that a representative republic, or, as 
Mr. Wells would say, a democracy, is the only form of gov- 
ernment which can solve these questions, and solve them in 
harmony with the liberties and rights of the average man or 
the freedom and privileges of the people. We are witnessing 
in certain countries an attempt to meet some of these prob- 
lems upon a different basis, and are told that success seems 
reasonably assured — hence democracy is out of date. But 
what has become of the rights and liberties and freedom of 
the people at large? The price, even if success seems to ac- 
company the effort, is too high. 

After all, there is only one thing sacred in all mundane 
affairs, and that is the individual, with his capabilities, pos- 
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sibilities and his aspirations; and no government that does 
not found its right to exist upon this principle or this con- 
sideration is worth defending. It may glare out for a day or 
a decade, or during the life of one individual, but the time 
has forever passed when such a government can long endure. 
We have progressed too far to enable any force to crush the 
average man back into the pit from which he emerged long 
ago. He will have his say in government; he should have 
his say in government. 

The most brilliant civilization in recorded history was the 
civilization born under a pure democracy, and that was the 
civilization at Athens. But no one could be a citizen of 
Athens and participate in any way in the deliberations of 
government who lived at such a distance as to be unable 
regularly to attend within the walls of the city. They under- 
stood well the lesson of pure democracy, and gathered richly 
from its use. But the central controlling principle of civiliza- 
tion —that is, concentrated and harmonious action among 
separate cities or communities without destroying or forfeiting 
local self-government or the principle of pure democracy — 
was yet to be worked out. 


The “Wisdom of the Masses” 


The representative principle — that system by which inde- 
pendent cities or states retain full and complete control of 
domestic affairs, with a central and supreme authority for 
all matters of common interest when combined with the 
principle of democracy, was to furnish the world the true 
theory of government. 

If the conscience and common sense, the moral purpose and 
the high devotion of the masses, linked with the ability and 
the courage of leadership, cannot solve these problems, how 
can we hope to find solution elsewhere? Every great crisis, 
every great problem, calls for something more than sheer in- 
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tellect. There must be also moral stamina and, above all, 
there must be that transcendent wisdom of the masses which 
often in a great crisis points the way for leaders. 

Sam Adams, the father of our Revolution, hesitated to 
support the adoption of the Constitution in 1789. But the 
working men called their meeting at the Green Dragon Tav- 
ern and urged his support, and he gave it his support. It 
was most vital that he should do so. 

When Lincoln was approaching the time for his second 
candidacy the leaders were almost universally against him. 
Great newspapers advised him to retire, said that he could 
not be reélected. But word began to come in from the 
country. The people became aroused and the leaders fell 
into line. The people perhaps saved the Union by the interest 
they took in demanding Lincoln’s renomination. ‘‘ The people 
are not always right,” but in this country “ they are seldom 
wrong” after they have heard the facts and the discussion 
and have had time to reflect. 

Democracy can, we find, really act at times with great 
force and effect, even outmatching the force and effect of 
more “ fortunate” forms of government. When the World 
War came and civilization hung in the balance —a crisis 
brought on by countries not wholly democratic — it was this 
Republic, in its “impotency,” that summoned its man power 
and its wealth and rescued all from disaster. After the War 
the same Republic cancelled some seven millions of debt and 
its nationals loaned billions more to enable those countries to 
get back on their feet and to enable those governments to 
demonstrate to the world again, as they seem now preparing 
to do, how very efficient and serviceable to humanity non- 
democratic governments really are. 

No, democracy has not failed. It is the most stupendous 
and assuring fact in the world to-day. It is moving millions 
and millions who never felt its impelling force before. 
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Neither Communism nor Fascism has anything to offer in its 
place. Both are destructive of every right and privilege that 
makes life worth living. The sanest, most effective and re- 
liable force in the world of progress to-day, whether in the 
field of politics or of industry, is that force which some would 
now banish from all part in government — the average citi- 
zen, reclaiming deserts, clearing forests, building homes and 
commonwealths, rearing families, maintaining schools and 
churches, trained to every task, equal to every emergency, 
devoted to peace but equal to the burdens of war, serenely 
meeting the day’s requirements and satisfying the demands of 
every exigent hour. To talk of a government without his 
presence is to plot against the welfare and progress of the 
human family. 


THE PATRIOT. Ogee age, DAAGN lee 


BY GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


OUCHING the later work of Mr. H. G. Wells, there 

is a reflection that must have occurred to many of 
his readers, though it seems hardly to have been no- 

ticed by many, if any, of his critics. His first fantastic 
books may well throw a light, if a somewhat lurid light, on 
his last serious books. One of his recent and most serious 
books, “The Salvaging of Civilization,’ is an eloquent and 
effective plea for a world state, or single international nation. 
It suggests that we should feel a patriotism for the whole 
planet. And this should surely remind the reader of those 
noble nightmares in which Mr. Wells once imagined the de- 
fense of the whole planet against the monsters of another 
planet. It is certainly an irony that the man who has ended 
with the notion of the peace of the world should have begun 
with the notion of the “ War of the Worlds.” And it is cer- 
tainly a symbol that the first of the strange stars with which 
we can be conceived as coming into contact is a star that 
bears the name of Mars. The monsters of Mr. Wells’s were 
certainly martial as well as Martian. And though Mr. Wells 
would now probably repudiate the moral, I really believe 
that he had then found the method. There would be a much 
stronger motive for this planetary patriotism in the thing he 
invented as a fancy that in anything he adduces as a fact. 
If he really wishes us to extend our political loyalty to 
the whole human race and our political frontiers to the whole 
‘From the Century Magazine, March, 1923. Reprinted by permis- 
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terrestrial globe, there is no doubt about the practical thing 
which he ought to do. Let him merely introduce some three- 
legged giants from Mars; let him arrange for a real visit 
from those monsters with their tripods, like goblins stalking 
about on stilts, a mere trifle for a man of his talents. Then 
I will promise him that we shall all feel the solidarity of the 
human race, and even possibly something of the sanctity of 
the earth that is their mother; and so far as that is con- 
cerned, I shall rejoice with him heartily. But it may well be 
doubted whether most men will vividly imagine the earth 
unless they imagine something beyond the earth. It may 
well be doubted whether they will really conceive the world 
at all so long as they conceive the world as the universe. 
There is one man who might really restore that sense of 
the central monarchy of man for which Mr. Wells makes a 
moving appeal, and he is the man in the moon. Some would 
indeed suggest that Mr. Wells himself is rather like the man 
in the moon; that he has something of his pallid abstraction, 
something of his almost inhuman detachment. But I have 
never agreed with this criticism of his literary personality. 
It seems to me the very reverse of merely rigid and mathe- 
matical and mechanically efficient. It strikes me as rather 
especially sympathetic, sensitive, and slightly irritable. As 
the politician described decimal points as damned little dots, 
I suppose it is possible that the little dots with which Mr. 
Wells’s suggestive impressionist sentences so often tail off 
and fade away should be mistaken for the mathematical ex- 
actitude of decimals. But he does not mean them for decimal 
points, but only for damned little dots. Hence I do not 
compare the author himself to the man in the moon; but I 
think it in accordance with his own original imaginative 
instinct to say that a man in the moon would really remind 
us of the sacred supremacy of a man on the earth. If once 
that pale, but luminous, being began to extend his silver 
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scepter over our earth, I think we should all resist and refuse 
to be moonstruck. Nor should I say, as many would, that 
Mr. Wells resembles the man in the moon as described in the 
nursery rhyme in the fact that he came down too soon, or, in 
other words, is in advance of his age. It would be truer to 
say that he came down too late. It is a curious fact that 
the nearest that the world ever came to the world state of 
Mr. Wells was in the Roman Empire, and there, when he has 
got it, he does not like it. 

In the artistic sense, at least, I cannot help wishing the 
thing were one of the old romances instead of one of the new 
pamphlets or lectures. I wish the artistic energy which de- 
scribed the adventure of the first men in the moon were oc- 
cupied with the militant defiance of the last men on the earth. 
Taken in that sense, as an allegorical picture or poem, there 
would be nothing but nobility in the vision of the patriots of 
a planet. And there would be a splendid playground for 
the fancy in such planetary patriotism. I like to imagine 
what might be made of the banners and uniforms of the orbis 
terrarum, and whether they would be green for the vegeta- 
tion or blue for the sea. Perhaps the soldiers of the human 
nation would be clad in some earthly red to represent the 
clay from which came the giant limbs of Adam. Perhaps, as 
some regiments bore the badge of a skull and cross-bones, 
the uniforms would be barred, as with the ribs of skeletons, 
to represent the dignity of the vertebrates. Perhaps our pride 
and pomp would repose rather on our being bipeds, which 
would seem natural enough if we were fighting against tri- 
pods. In that case we should carry a sort of cloven pennon 
into battle, and die about the banner of the sacred trousers. 

These are pleasing meditations, and I do not mean them 
to be merely flippant, still less to be merely hostile. All 
criticism of the last work of Mr. Wells must begin with the 
proposition that his fundamental doctrine of human brother- 
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hood is profound and true, and well worthy to inspire an 
imaginative art, which need be none the less sincere for 
being fantastic art. But, indeed, this sense of the sanctity of 
man, as against the background of what is outside man, is by 
no means merely a fantastic problem or one involving merely 
fantastic difficulties. It is mot necessary to procure three- 
legged monsters from Mars in order to raise a question about 
the supremacy of man on the earth. There are many who 
raise that question about four-legged monsters who are al- 
ready on the earth. There are many animal-lovers who are 
very near to being animal-worshipers, and whose ethics often 
involve something rather like human sacrifice to animals. And, 
curiously enough, these animal-lovers would often be the 
same social idealists who would be most anxious to assist 
Mr. Wells to efface frontiers and abolish wars. Nobody be- 
lieves less in the supremacy of humanity than the humani- 
tarian. He also wishes to abolish frontiers, and he wishes to 
abolish the frontier between men and monkeys, and possibly 
between men and Martians. He also wishes to avoid wars, 
and would probably refuse the challenge of the ‘‘ War of the 
Worlds.” He would probably be found recommending that 
the lunar or Martian invaders should be taught only with 
kindness; he would be discovered being tender to a tripod. 
In short, I see no reason to suppose that this sort of pacifist 
would be a planetary patriot or a human patriot any more 
than any other sort of patriot, or that he would be neces- 
sarily loyal to the world state any more than he is to the 
national state. He would go on with a process which he 
would call broadening his sympathies, and other people would 
call betraying his kind. 

Nor is the humanitarian eccentric, of course, the only per- 
son who could quarrel with a theory based on the dignity or 
divinity of all men. The principle applies not only to the 
humanitarian, but to the type which somebody has well de- 
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fined as the brutalitarian. The brutalitarian will not admit 
that men are brothers, and will continue to claim the right 
to treat aborigines as animals. On the ground that black 
men are brutes, he will make sure that white men shall be 
brutes. And he will find quite as much support for his 
sophistries in science and modern thought as any other skeptic 
will find for any other kind of skepticism. The brutalitarian 
can argue as easily from the example of nature as the hu- 
manitarian can from the unity of nature. Nor can I see 
how, on purely rationalistic grounds, the one can be coerced 
for calling a tiger his brother or the other for making a tiger 
his model. With this we collide with the whole cosmic ques- 
tion of religion and philosophy, and I doubt whether so 
colossal a scheme can be made to revolve upon the mere 
divinity of man without some admitted doctrine about the 
nature of man, about the original and spiritual status of man. 
Even the men of a world state, one would imagine, would 
require something resembling a reason for thinking their own 
race more sacred than all other animals, or their own star 
more sacred than all other stars. And here we come again 
to the necessity of a world church as the only chance for a 
world state. But this is a larger question, indeed the largest 
of all questions, and the question I wish to answer first con- 
cerns the more combative sort of planetary patriotism, once 
invoked so vigorously in the “ War of the Worlds.” 

It is true of almost anything that he who defends it defines 
it. Defense involves definition either in conducting a con- 
troversy or constructing a fort. The wall round a city is 
not merely a precaution against the city’s being destroyed; it 
is also the process by which the city is created. This is the 
truth of psychology which really feeds the passion of patriot- 
ism, and even of militant patriotism. The things we love, the 
things we think beautiful, are things of a certain shape which 
we recognize. Imagination has very little to do with infinity. 
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Imagination has to do with images. The French decadent 
poet desired to fall in love with a giantess, but nobody could 
fall in love with a woman who was too large to be seen. I 
am not now discussing the proper proportion of this psychologi- 
cal need to other moral and social needs, such as peace and 
order. I am pointing out that this is the psychological need 
from which nationalism has sprung, and which the interna- 
tionalists have to stifle or satisfy. It is mof mere militarism 
or blood lust or biological nonsense about man being a fight- 
ing animal. It is mot merely the desire to hate what is 
outside, but also the desire to make sure that what we love 
is inside. And it is this that has made a halo of romance 
round all armed defense. It is not the fort that beautifies 
the frontier, but rather the frontier that beautifies the fort. 
War would really have been the vain and vulgar butchery 
that the pacifists call it but for this beauty and intensity in 
the idea of independence. A sword is not in itself a fairy- 
wand to charm any thing or anybody; a sword is only an 
unusually aggressive sort of spike. It becomes a fairy-sword 
by defending fairy-land. An invader rushing on the spears 
might in itself have been as unpleasant a sight as an intruder 
impaled on spikes. The point is that the spiked wall is a 
garden wall; but above all that it is a living wall, and more 
like a hedge with thorns than a wall with spikes. It is a 
living wall made of the men who love the garden. 

Indeed, something of this truth of separation and selection 
has been the dubious palliation, but the genuine explanation, 
even of imperial and tribal adventures. The common phrase 
about “carving out a kingdom” has that amount of truth 
in it that a man cannot even create it without limiting it. 
It is the whole point of a sculptor, carving the statue, that 
he refuses the rock. That is, he will not be satisfied with 
anything so insignificant as the whole. But no imperial ad- 
ventures, no carving out of kingdoms, can ever approach, or 
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be worthy to approach, the direct purity of this passion as 
it exists in defense. Then, indeed, it is true to say that the 
nation is like a garden and the army like a hedge, and there 
is a moment of mystical illumination and indignation when 
the hedge is more beautiful than the garden. Our own coun- 
try is never really herself save in those rare moments when 
she is in danger of invasion. No gropings or grabbings in 
remote colonies or commercial markets would give any one a 
notion of that secret garden, or the living hedge that stood 
around it for five terrible years, in the dark time when the 
thieves out of the Northern forests found that there were 
thorns upon the English rose. 

In short, men fight for the nation at the worst because they 
believe in the nation, and at the best because they believe 
in nations. They defend these human subdivisions because 
they value them; and sometimes because they value sub- 
division itself. 

But are they valuable, and are they worth defending? That 
is obviously the next question we have to consider. It is not 
an easy question to answer, not because the answer is doubt- 
ful, but because it is so multitudinously manifest. It is al- 
most an understatement to say that our history is bound up 
with our country. History simply means humanity, and hu- 
manity itself, especially all that is called the humanities, has 
come to us in a national shape. The reason that a man will 
not allow his national life to be lost is that he does not know 
how much of his human life would be lost with it. He will 
not exchange a complex reality for an abstraction; he fears 
that, in another sense, it would be an abstraction, or at any 
rate a subtraction. 

There is an inner truth in that triad invoked by the great 
English romantic, “for England, home, and beauty.” Just 
as a man cannot abruptly dissolve any beautiful work of art 
into its elements, or decide suddenly which words or colors 
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are essential, so he cannot abruptly break up and analyze the 
unity called home or the unity called England. Short as was 
my visit to America, I wandered long enough lost in the vast 
plains of the Middle West to have flying fits of homesickness, 
and to see in a vision of strange vividness the site and scenery 
of my home. Suppose a mad millionaire, like some who run 
wild in those parts, had walked up to me and offered to build 
then and there on the prairie the thing I called my home or 
an exact replica of my home. Suppose, if I murmured some- 
thing about a row of elm-trees, he instantly proposed to plant 
them, if only in a row of pots. Suppose I grew sentimental 
over the skylark, and he rapidly arranged to bring over sky- 
larks in cages, or in an enormous aviary suspended from an 
enormous aeroplane. Perhaps the skylarks could be trained 
to follow the aeroplane as sea-gulls follow the ship. For I 
know that aviation at its best is only skylarking, just as I 
know that Mr. Wells with his Martians and men in the moon 
is only skylarking. And I can imagine Mr. Wells writing 
another fantastic and fascinating romance about the experi- 
ment of my mad millionaire in reproducing all the atmosphere 
and conditions of England in the middle plains of America. 
For instance, I should certainly miss the clouds, for the 
clouds of England are as beautiful in one way as the clear 
skies of America in another. I do not know whether there 
is any tariff or duty on importing sunset clouds into the 
strictly protected territory of the land of the setting sun, but 
in Mr. Wells’s imaginary romance I prefer to fancy the sun- 
set clouds would be carefully produced by chemical combina- 
tions on the spot. I am quite sure that he knows enough 
about the laws of light and vapor and evaporation to give a 
plausible account of how any such atmospheric conditions 
- were created. I like to think of the colossal power-stations 
and tanks and tubes away behind the scenes of the artificial 
landscape, busy piling up cumuli or carefully manufacturing 
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a thunder-storm. I really think Mr. Wells would enjoy 
himself in pretending to be that mad millionaire, and I re- 
spectfully offer him the notion. There is a great deal of 
talk about construction just now — construction of cities and 
civic institutions, town-planning and housing, and all the rest 
of it; but I doubt if any one has really tried to construct a 
climate. Nobody has been bold enough to build the weather, 
in the manner of the mad millionaire of my dreams. It 
would certainly be a new and literal way of creating a new 
heaven and earth. 

But, for all that, the mad millionaire would really be mad. 
He would have set himself an impossible and indeed intrinsi- 
cally illogical task. If Mr. Wells is the fine artist that I take 
him for, he would finish off the story with a failure, and a 
failure on some point apparently small, but fatally serious. 
It would be impossible really to reproduce for the exile the 
thing he calls “home,” for the exile does not remember 
everything he wants, even when he knows it is all he wants. 
He remembers the wall or hedge that runs round the garden, 
but he cannot be expected to give a botanical catalogue of 
all the plants in the garden, even of the plants that please 
him most. He knows that the life he loves is found within 
certain frontiers, and the only simple definition of it is to 
state the frontiers. To the exile in the prairies the word 
“home” might cover half a hundred things, from a cat to a 
collection of butterflies; but he knows, for all that, that it is 
one thing, and that it is well described by that one word. He 
can never be certain that any other word, especially an ab- 
stract word, will cover the same thing, and he suspects that 
in shifting to Utopia, U. S. A., some of the butterflies will 
be lost in the move, the plants may not bear transplantation, 
and the cat may go back to the old home. 

But there is a further difficulty for the mad millionaire mak- 
ing his model of a home from home. He cannot recreate the 
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charm exactly, because the charm was partly in the inexacti- 
tude. When the traveler really goes home, the thing that may 
make him feel most at home may be a book upside down in 
the book-case, or a stake leaning crooked in the fence. It is 
often through seeing something in the wrong place that he 
realizes he has come to the right place. It is rather espe- 
cially, if anything, an English eccentricity, though it has 
other forms in all other nations. Indeed, the English domestic 
ideal is best indicated in the English nursery-rhyme about 
the adventures of the crooked man who went a crooked mile 
and found a crooked sixpence against a crooked stile. Cer- 
tainly, in the personal case, there is something that moves 
me profoundly about that elfish rhyme. I will not here dis- 
cuss the delicate question of whether I myself am crooked; 
it may be enough to concede that, like space in Einstein, I 
am curved. But it will be generally agreed among my friends 
that my stile on which I lean is likely to become a crooked 
stile, and that, if there is a sixpence lying about, I am very 
likely to tread on it and turn it into a crooked sixpence. But, 
above all, whether or no I am a crooked man, I am proud 
and happy to say that I always walk a crooked mile, when- 
ever I walk up any of the country roads to my house. And 
that is an excellent example of this indispensable irregularity 
not only as a note of the home, but as a note of the nation. 
The English roads are really much more crooked than con- 
venience requires, and any Englishman ought to be ready to 
die rather than to see them put straight. 

To show that this is indeed the note of a nation, I may 
refer in passing to the parallel of language, which is the very 
voice of a nation. Here, again, what is really difficult to 
render is the irregularity and not merely the regularity. We 
hear much of the translator’s task in turning good English 
into good French, but the real test of a good translator 
would be turning bad English into bad French. It would be 
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getting the word that is wrong in the right way, instead of 
merely right in the wrong way. How could the translation, 
however literary, convey the idea of something that is humor- 
ous because it is illiterate? And some of the most English 
masterpieces are literary because they are illiterate. It has 
been noted that when we speak of England, we mean one 
thing which is also a thousand things, from a dog to a 
Dickens novel. But it is equally true that when we speak 
of a Dickens novel, we mean one thing which is ako a 
thousand things, including some deliberately perverse and 
imperfect things. When the elder Mr. Weller says that “ cir- 
cumwented is a more tender word” than “ circumscribed,” I 
think the translator will have a difficulty in finding a word 
even equally tender. I think the international language, like 
the international state, will indeed find itself circumscribed, 
and will find that the national tongue and temper have very 
decidedly circumvented it. When the same invaluable coach- 
man comments on the condolences of his wife and Mr. Stig- 
gins, who visit Sam in prison only to sit on each side of his 
fireplace and groan, he merely asks Sam whether he does not 
“feel his spirits rose” by the visit. I do not feel my own 
spirits rose by the prospect of finding a Frenchman who could 
find a French past participle to convey the exact nuance of 
nonsense in that English past participle. In short, the thing 
has not only got to be wrong, but go to be wrong in the one 
way that is right. And that is precisely the point about this 
touch of crookedness in the creations of these local loves of 
humanity. The picturesqueness of the nursery-rhyme land- 
scape is concerned not only with the mile and the stile being 
crooked, but with precisely how crooked they are. It is a 
question of the exact angle of absurdity at which the thing 
can still stand upright. 

And just as a man will not simply exchange English for 
Esperanto, so he will not simply exchange England for the 
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earthly paradise, especially when he knows very little about 
the earthly paradise except that it will cover the whole earth. 
Of course Mr. Wells himself is under no illusions about the 
difficulties of making it cover the whole earth. He faces the 
certainty of difficulty, and especially of delay. He is far too 
shrewd a man to suppose that such deep and delicate tradi- 
tions would be easy to deracinate, or that his humanitarian 
empire could rapidly encitcle the globe. He does not propose 
to put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes, or even to 
go round the world in eighty days. But there is another 
respect in which his argument does sometimes recall such a 
circular journey, and that is when it is something of an argu- 
ment in a circle. Being unable to create a real planetary 
patriotism by bringing Martian invaders from another planet, 
he proposes apparently, to launch a universal propaganda in 
the form of universal education. But to make this universal, 
there must surely be a system to universalize it. So that it 
looks to me a little like establishing a world state in order 
to teach people that it would be well to establish it. Nor is 
this the only example of such an argument in a circle. He 
tries to dispose of the difficulty on which I have touched 
elsewhere, the danger of despotism in any political power so 
supreme and remote, by denying that it need be personal, and 
even in a sense that it need be powerful. He seems to think 
we could get on with a sort of republic without any presi- 
dent, and almost, one might say, a sort of committee with- 
out any chairman. I think this utterly untenable, but I may 
perhaps touch on that topic later in another connection. Any- 
how, Mr. Wells defends his acephalous and somewhat amor- 
phous parliament by saying, ‘‘ There will be no war and no 
diplomacy.” This is a circular argument if ever there was 
one. There will be no war if and because the world state is 
strong enough to impose peace; we cannot argue from that 
that the world state need not be strong because there will be 
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no war. If it is weak, there will probably be any number 
of wars; and it will not be a complete comfort that the little 
club which pretends to rule the world when it cannot, chooses 
to call them revolutions. 

But in truth there will, in any case, be revolutions, which 
will be quite indistinguishable from wars, There will be revo- 
lutions because the reality of these national and local crea- 
tions will not find anything more real than itself in any of 
the abstractions now offered as the philosophy of a world 
state. Whether there might not be a religion that would 
offer such a reconciling reality might be discussed. Whether 
there is not already such a religion might be discussed. But 
that modern humanitarianism is not such a religion is really 
beyond all discussion. Humanitarianism has no principles 
even about our duty to humanity. It has no doctrines except 
doubts, which are just as destructive to any doctrine it might 
attempt to maintain. It has no way of holding even its own 
human followers from the most inhuman fancies and specula- 
tions. It cannot tell us what to do with a man or a Martian 
or a microbe. When it talks perpetually about problems, 
social problems and sexual problems and economic problems, 
it means that it cannot make up its mind to any solution 
of any of them. Its philanthropy is simply a phrase, and 
men cannot be governed by perorations. This humanitarian- 
ism is a thing far poorer than humanity. It is poorer than 
humanity as it is, with all its wars and empires and tribal 
pride and prejudice. That is why people will not break down 
the wall of their garden to let in this howling wilderness. 
That is why they will not give up the complex, but complete, 
reality called England or Ireland or France for an incomplete 
and incomprehensible extension. That is why they will not 
surrender the local for the universal. It is because the uni- 
versal is so very much lower than the local. It is quite true 
that the modern world contains many international things as 
well as national things. And, broadly speaking, it is the in- 
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ternational things that are base and the national things that 
are noble. It is quite true that railways are international while 
rivers are regarded as national. That is why few poets are 
found writing an ode to a railway, and many writing an ode 
to ariver. Usury is international, and useful work is generally 
local. Spies are international, and soldiers are generally na- 
tional. Banks are at their best when they are at their biggest, 
but guilds of arts and crafts have generally been at their best 
when possessed of very local liberties. Indeed, the most com- 
pletely cosmopolitan force of all is a mere cosmopolitan con- 
spiracy, not even openly admitted by the financiers who 
whisper about it all over the world. 

The most universal system is actually a secret. The 
scientific prophets sometimes tell us that nations will be 
brought together by a vast system of aviation as continuous 
as an overhead railway; but in truth the cosmopolitan is not 
establishing something like an overhead railway, but some- 
thing like a labyrinth of channel tunnels. 

I do not of course connect Mr. Wells with such cynical 
cosmopolitanism, from which nobody could be more remote. 
I merely point out that the only practical forces fulfilling his 
definition would fulfill it in a way very divergent from his 
doctrine. If there were really a republic of the world, it 
would be much more worldly than public. If there were really 
no war, it would be because there was a great deal of di- 
plomacy, especially secret diplomacy. It would be worked 
at best by those peculiar humanitarians who professed to 
abolish secret diplomacy and did it by means of secret so- 
cieties. But all this, even at its best, would be very far from 
Mr. Wells’s new vision of the glories of man, or even his old 
vision of the terrors of Mars. In conclusion, however, I 
will merely mention one possibility which might also assist 
his ideal, though it is very much at variance with his idea. 

It is always possible that modern man may find himself 
in touch with other worlds in an even wilder sense than that 
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of the “ War of the Worlds.” Psychic inquiry may call up 
powers claiming to come from another plane instead of from 
another planet. They may career about on four-legged tables 
instead of three-legged tripods; they may be mirrored in the 
crystal instead of in the moon. I do not particularly want 
them or welcome them; on the contrary, in the few glimpses 
I have caught, they seem as grotesque and unnatural as any 
of the monsters which he imagined as stalking like vast 
spiders about the earth or boiling up like vast bubbles out of 
the moon. So far as I speculate on any spiritual realities 
behind them, I have the sense of something as hostile as the 
most martial Martian. If we do not strive against the stars 
we have named Mars and Mercury and Jupiter, we may yet 
strive against some such spirits as the early Christians sup- 
posed to be masked under the same names. The notion would 
probably be rather impatiently repudiated by the author him- 
self, but the notion is not half so useful for my purposes as 
it would be for his. Here, again, it is through what he would 
reject as an impossibility that he might reach what he would 
accept as an ideal. But though it is no concern of mine to 
call it desirable, and though he himself might regard it as 
incredible, it is very far from improbable. It is not at all 
unlikely that, through the new scientific interest in abnormal 
psychological powers, men may come to find that they have 
let loose things that are a little too powerful, as if they had 
called down monsters from the moon. Then indeed we should 
again see man against a background that would isolate and 
unite him, like a single figure striving on a besieged tower 
against the sky. Such a struggle with psychic influences 
could not exactly be called a war against nationalism, though 
it might be a union of nations; but it might be called a war 
against imperialism, since those psychic influences are now de- 
fined by the word “control”; and it might be called a war 
against militarism, for their name is legion. 


PAE POL PEG Ss OF MAR THA 
BY ALFRED E. ZIMMERN 


FEW months ago a young German university student 
who had come to this country not for political propa- 
ganda, but to tell Americans something of the deeper 

life of his country since the war, found himself at tea in a 
professor’s study with a group of local students. Among 
them was a young Frenchman who, though he had spent some 
years studying in this country, had remained in close touch 
with France and with French government circles. The two 
were introduced, and it was not long before they retired to a 
corner, deep in conversation. Only a few opening words could 
be overheard by the rest of the company. “I am so glad,” 
exclaimed the German, “ that you are a real Frenchman and 
not one of those hybrid internationalists. They are the one 
set of people I find intolerable.” Assured that his companion 
was genuinely and unreservedly French, and that he had come 
to see him not as a duty or out of philanthropy, but because 
he was interested to meet an intelligent German, he threw 
off all embarrassment and self-justification and became genu- 
inely and unreservedly German. 

The interchange of thought and feeling that followed es- 
tablished a true and valuable international contact. When 
the German took his departure at midnight a day or two 
later, the Frenchman was the only one of his new acquaint- 
ances who was there to see him off, and it was arranged that, 
if possible, their next meeting should be at Paris. 

1From The Century Magazine, September, 1923. Reprinted by per- 
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This incident, taking place, as it did, at the height of the 
Ruhr crisis, throws a flood of light on the relation between 
nationality and politics and on the true nature of international- 
ism. These two young men were both loyal and self-respecting 
citizens of their respective republics. -Meeting on foreign 
ground, they both felt the duty, irrespective of their opinion 
on minor details, to support their government in a serious 
crisis. Were the crisis to develop into war, they would feel 
it their duty to offer their lives for the commonwealth of 
which they were members. It could happen, therefore, that 
duty might ordain that they should meet each other in battle, 
and of that, no doubt, they were well aware. 

But they were intelligent enough to be able to penetrate 
behind an acute political difference, which the technical re- 
sources of statesmanship had not yet found means of resolving, 
to an underlying unity; and that unity they found not in 
the drab and meaningless shibboleths and uniformities which 
are often masqueraded as “ internationalism,” but in the rich 
diversity of national quality and self-expression. What bound 
them together and made their intercourse fruitful was no 
watery profession of fraternity, but just the sense that each 
of them, the one in his French and the other in his German 
roots, had been able to penetrate to the deep common subsoil 
of international understanding. Their French and German 
self-expression was no more than the harmony, the blend of 
diverse qualities, arising from the common scale of nation- 
ality. 

They realized, what so-many shallow people ignore, that 
the true patriot is at home everywhere, because he will feel 
at home with other patriots, while the man without a country, 
whatever high-sounding name he may give himself, is at 
home nowhere, neither in the company of homeless theorists 
like himself nor in that of his own restless and solitary na- 
ture. Much of our current internationalist propaganda, in 
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fact, is a product of loneliness and discontent seeking some 
outlet of activity; and it is idle to hope that the world can 
be harmonized by the congregations and agitations of the 
unattached. To those who scour land and sea in order to 
make proselytes for internationalism, the old Socratic advice 
inay surely be applied: “ Know thyself.” It is because so 
much is wrong with themselves that they find so much wrong 
with the world. When they have understood their own nature 
and its problems, they will be better able to codperate in 
solving the problems of the outer world. Politics were made 
for men and women, not men and women for politics. It 
is the realm of Mary, not that of Martha, which holds the 
master key to the happiness of mankind. 


Tr 


We shall realize this better after a brief survey of the 
nature and problems of these two contrasted realms. The 
contrast between them is as old as the dawn of self-conscious- 
ness, the revolt of the individual against the tyranny of the 
tribe or herd; and it was formulated, if not for the first 
time, at least in the most explicit and memorable shape, by 
the Teacher Who has done most of all men ever born to 
strengthen and deepen the sense of individuality, Who came, 
in His own words, to give men life and to give it more abun- 
dantly. In teaching men to draw the distinction between 
their duty to Cesar and their duty to God, as in the words 
He let fall amid the family at Bethany, and in His whole 
doctrine of the kingdom and His attitude toward the consti- 
tuted authorities, Jesus set forth a view of the relation be- 
tween personality and nationality, on the one hand, and 
political obligation, on the other, which the young German 
and the young Frenchman, unconsciously perhaps, were il- 
lustrating in their mutual relationship. 

Wherein does the realm of Martha consist? What exactly 
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are “the things that are Czsar’s,” with which statesmen and 
citizens are concerned? 

The best definition of the material of politics is the old 
Roman definition enshrined in our English word “ republic.” 
Res publica, the public thing, is that which is public or com- 
mon to us all, the common basis of our separate existences. 
This common basis is, of course, an external and material 
basis. The common thing, or, as it may also be called, the 
public interest, is the outward order, the visible framework 
of society, what the Greeks called the equipment of dramatic 
appurtenances which enable us each to play our part in 
our individual lives. Without this common basis we should 
be units in anarchy; with it we are citizens, but not neces- 
sarily full grown men and women. Politics is the art or 
business of adjusting these common affairs, and to be politically 
minded is to have a natural or acquired interest in this task 
of management or government. - 

During long periods of human history, especially during 
or after times of great social disturbance, or in times when 
the social equipment was being rapidly developed, the art 
of government has been generally regarded as the supreme 
art, and the perfection of external organization has been con- 
sidered the chief and almost only test of civilization. The 
rulers of men, whether monarchs or statesmen, soldiers or 
civilians, have filled the history-books with their achieve- 
ments and the market-places of cities and townships with 
their statues. Darwin, living quietly in a London suburb 
while he was revolutionizing the outlook of his generation, 
was almost abashed at receiving a visit from Gladstone, while 
it was Goethe the Hofrat of Weimar quite as much as Goethe 
the poet who preserved his self-respect while Napoleon was 
sweeping through his country. But we of the twentieth cen- 
tury, brought sharply into contact with civilizations which 
have succeeded where ours have failed and failed where ours 
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have succeeded, are beginning to alter our standard of valua- 
tion. We are beginning to realize that politics and govern- 
ment are only one side, if an important side, of the work of 
civilization; that they involve certain qualities and a certain 
training which are unevenly distributed throughout the world, 
unevenly distributed even through the civilized countries. It 
is perhaps in Russia, which we may call “‘ backward ” or “‘ad- 
vanced” according to our predilections, that the old valua- 
tion of civilization in purely external terms is, on the surface 
at any rate, being most tenaciously adhered to. 


Ill 


Two peoples in the roll of history have shown conspicuous 
aptitude for government, the Romans and the English. Other 
nations, some of whom it would be invidious to mention, have 
been strikingly successful in what may be called pseudo- 
government; that is, in employing political means for other 
than political purposes, in using ‘“ the public thing” for pri- 
vate and personal ends. But “politics ” in that sense of the 
term has nothing to do with government or politics proper: 
the corrupt politician is as different from a statesman as a 
medieval alchemist was from a chemist, or as is the vender of 
a worthless drug from a conscientious physician, or a vaude- 
ville performer from a great classical actor. Indeed, the 
vaudeville performer is pursuing a far more honorable calling 
than the politician, for he is frank and open in the acceptance 
of a second-class and imitative activity, while the politician 
is deceiving the people, and often himself as well, in reducing 
one of the most difficult and responsible of human activities 
into a competition in commercial bargaining and adroit in- 
trigue. 

What are the qualities which brought success to the Romans 
and the English in their work of government and enabled 
central Italy and southern Great Britain to become centers 
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of great empires? Governor Hadley, in his study of “ Rome 
and the World To-day,” has lately drawn attention to the 
remarkable similarity in physiognomy between the old Roman 
rulers and the American governing type of to-day; and there 
is no doubt that the work of organization carried on by 
Roman public men and their compeers in Great Britain and 
America has left its imprint in their faces. The distinctive 
qualities required for such work may perhaps be summarized 
in two characteristics, public spirit and judgment. 

What we call “public spirit” is a moral quality, a par- 
ticular and highly specialized form of unselfishness. It in- 
volves a concentration upon the public welfare of a zeal and 
a devotion which the non-political man, whether he be more 
intense or merely more sluggish in his attachments, prefers to 
bestow elsewhere. What we call “ judgment,” on the other 
hand, is an intellectual quality, a particular and highly spe- 
cialized form of intellectual activity. It involves the power 
of taking a mass of facts, together constituting a “ political 
situation,” surveying them as a whole and framing a practical 
decision — a decision leading to action. To have a good judg- 
ment about a situation is not the same thing as to have an 
understanding of such a situation in all its bearings. English- 
men have not governed India by understanding her, nor did 
they quell the great Mutiny in 1857, which would assuredly 
have proved fatal to their rule had they been differently con- 
stituted, by their power of comprehending the motives which 
produced it. They held their ground by their power to com- 
prehend not the underlying facts, but the urgent facts, and 
by their ability to decide as to “the next step.” Just as 
public spirit, in its most concentrated form, involves a certain 
emotional abdication, so judgment, especially in an emergency, 
involves an intellectual abdication. The statesman, faced by 
the necessity of framing a practical decision, cannot afford to 
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look too deeply into causes or to cultivate too nice a sense of 
intellectual consistency. 

To sit on a committee is, for any one who has a keen 
intellectual life of his own, to suffer a species of martyrdom; 
- in the process of arriving at a decision all the fine edges of 
the mind have to be rubbed off; or, if the victim resists, he 
earns the reputation of a bore who turns a business meeting 
into a philosophic dialogue, and seeks to apply to the world 
of mundane affairs, to drains and dispensaries and school 
management, the speculations that wiser men, who put things 
in their proper places, reserve for an evening discussion over 
the fragrance of a cigar. 

A good illustration of the way in which these distinctively 
political gifts were employed in the building up of the British 
Empire is afforded by the story of Rajah Brooke of Sarawak. 
In the year 1839, James Brooke, a young military officer of 
the British East India Company, who had retired from that 
service on inheriting a large fortune, was visiting the Malay 
Archipelago in his private yacht, and arrived at the territory 
of Sarawak, on the north coast of Borneo. Finding a civil 
war in progress, he interested himself in the matters at issue 
and made his influence felt so successfully that he was invited 
to take over the government. This he at first refused to do, 
but after he had succeeded, with a few Europeans, in putting 
an end to the fighting, the offer was renewed with the assent 
of both parties to the recent hostilities, and in 1842 James 
Brooke became Rajah of Sarawak. He died in 1868, be- 
queathing the position to his son, who left it to his nephew, 
with the result that so observant a judge as Mr. Alleyne 
Ireland could write after a two months’ visit up and down the 
country, that “in no country which I have ever visited are 
there to be observed so many signs of a wise and generous 
rule, such abundant indications of good government, as are 
to be seen on every hand in Sarawak.” 
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This story, which in its details reads almost like a romance, 
is a beautiful illustration of English political mindedness. 
It was his public spirit which induced Brooke to interest him- 
self in the obscure details of an intertribal Malay war; it 
was his sound judgment which enabled him to play the suc- 
cessful counselor; it was his public spirit again which secured 
him the confidence of the population; and it was his judgment 
which enabled him and his successors to rule over them. In 
the exercise of these qualities and of the tasks to which they 
led him, Brooke gave up a comfortable life on his English 
estate for residence in a tropical climate, surrendered a large 
part of his private fortune to make a success of his govern- 
mental experiment, and, to use his own words, dedicated 
himself to the task — how laborious and ungrateful to any 
one less politically minded! — of introducing “ better laws and 
customs” and securing that the rights of the people of Sara- 
wak “can never in the future be wantonly infringed.” This 
is imperialism at its best. Its limitations are plain enough; 
yet who of us, secure in the comforts of the temperate zone, 
can rail at it with an easy conscience? 


IV 


The Roman and the Englishman both founded empires 
created by the genius of a single people and inspired, if not 
governed, from a single center.. But the age of empires is 
passing. The Empire of England has become, in designation 
and already in large part in fact, a multi-national “ British 
commonwealth” and the other large-scale and heterogeneous 
dominions, the French, the Dutch, and, in its own distinctive 
way, the American, are grappling with similar problems. The 
true imperialist to-day is an internationalist. His scope can 
extend to nothing less than the whole planet. Augustus drew 
his frontier at the Rhine, and even twenty years ago Cecil 
Rhodes set limits to his statesman’s vision; but the modern 
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Cesar, surveying the problems of the post-war world, must 
needs let his gaze travel round the globe. For while the 
qualities required of statesmen have remained unchanged, 
while public spirit and sound judgment are as indispensable 
to a Hoover and a Robert Cecil, to a Poincaré and a Musso- 
lini, as they were to Augustus or James Brooke or the British 
makers of modern India, the nature of the material for which 
those qualities are required has changed beyond recognition. 
The industrial revolution and the consequent interdependence 
of the parts and peoples of mankind have changed the whole 
conditions of political activity. The problems of the modern 
world are no longer local, but large-scale, no longer concerned 
with the broils and prejudices of neighbors, but with forces 
which, in the vast sweep of their incidence, affect millions of 
men in all parts of the globe. We are only just beginning 
to realize that the age in which Alsace-Lorraine or the Irish 
question were first-class political problems has passed away 
beyond recall, and that in the new era which has dawned the 
distinctive problems, which hold the keys of peace and war 
and command the daily vigilance of statesmen, are of a dif- 
ferent order. 

Two or three of these may be indicated, if only to illustrate 
the type. No topic of discussion in the chancelleries con- 
tains so much material for controversy and possible warfare 
as that of the conservation of the world’s mineral resources. 
Oil and tungsten, nickel and radium, involve no nationality 
problem. They are political, large-scale international material 
in the full sense of the words; and the statesmen who handle 
the practicai issues of world-housekeeping — or, to put the 
_ words into Greek, “ political economy ” — arising out of them 
can do so without a trace, in their plans and policies, of 
that national flavor which attracted the French and German 
students in their interchange of ideas. Here we are alone 
with Martha and her specialized tasks and technic. 
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The same is true of another great set of problems that is 
bound to assume increasing importance in the work of govern- 
ment — those relating to public wealth. Plague and cholera 
and syphilis, trachoma and malaria, know no national distinc- 
tions: there is no American health and. English health, but 
only health; no Italian plague or Polish plague, but only 
plague; and as the problem is international, calling for uni- 
formity in diagnosis, treatment, and preventive methods, so 
also must be the outlook and organization of the governing 
minds who deal with it. 

A third and thornier instance is commercial policy. Much 
national passion and prejudice have gathered round tariffs. 
but trading, with all that pertains to it, is essentially an in- 
ternational profession, and the problems arising out of it, 
from the fraudulent dealings of individual merchants to the 
self-regarding policies of peoples, are becoming riper every 
day for treatment on an international scale: that is, by states- 
men who can look beyond the local issues involved to the 
wider interests of the world as a whole. ‘‘ The time may 
even come,” writes one who is not an idealist, but a hardened 
official, “when no minister will frame a tariff affecting the 
trade of other countries without previous consultation with 
the countries which it affects, and without being prepared to 
defend it in Council with his colleagues of those countries 
and on grounds which he can justify before the whole world.” 

The handling of these and similar problems must necessarily 
be keeping pace with the growth of the network of private 
contacts between country and country and continent and con- 
tinent. The broad effect of modern statesmanship must in- . 
evitably be to bring about world unity, but a unity in the 
realm of Martha. When our modern Cesars have taken the 
twentieth-century world, diagnosed its ills, and provided ap- 
propriate treatment, when they have policed and doctored and 
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made decent and habitable a world organized and knit to- 
gether for plain people to live in with safety and comfort, 
they will have done no more than lay the foundation of a 
civilized world society. What remains— and it is the better 
half —is of the realm of Mary. 


THE POLLT UC Ss O Pas yi Atay 


BY A. E. ZIMMERN 


FEW years ago two well known personalities arrived 
A in London from opposite ends of the earth. The 

one, Rabindranath Tagore, poet, philosopher, and 
educator, was the greatest living exponent of the quality and 
tradition of his own Bengali people and of the India of which 
they are beginning to form a conscious part. The other, 
Mary Pickford, needs no introduction to American readers. 
Walking quietly along the Strand shortly after his arrival, 
the Hindu found his way blocked by a large and tumultuous 
crowd. It had come to pay homage to the movie star in 
front of her hotel, while true greatness was jostled in the 
gutter. 

There could hardly be a more striking contrast than that 
between Mary Pickford in her balcony and the Indian 
philosopher below. The screen actress represents the uni- 
formities of modern large-scale life in their most insidious 
and disintegrating form. She is a Martha posturing in the 
guise of Mary, a cog in the vast mechanism of a business 
that is usurping and prostituting the name of art. American 
by birth and no doubt also by sentiment, what does she 
bring of the spirit of America to her admirers in five conti- 
nents? What is she doing to break down the inveterate 
European prejudice according to which to be American is to 
be less than human and “ Americanism” is used to signify 

‘From the Century Magazine, October, 1923. Reprinted by per- 
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a mechanical hustle and bustle rather than a true and deep- 
felt expression of national life and personality? Featuring 
for millions in an empty studio cold imitation of an art that 
is remote from life, what passion, what individuality and na- 
tionality, can she convey through the camera to those who 
flock to her ghost for stimulus or relief for their jaded spirits? 

The cinema is indeed the most conspicuous example in our 
modern society of power and intellect misapplied, of gifts 
that belong as of natural right to the realm of Mary cheap- 
ened and degraded by exposure in the market-places of the 
world, of the application of the ruthless processes of standard- 
ization to the intimacies of personality. And just because it 
has coarsened the methods and blunted the sensibilities of 
its human instruments for the sake of a world-wide popular 
market, it has sacrificed the power which all true art exercises 
over men’s souls and become a devitalizing element among 
us, a mere drug and narcotic. 

For if the things of Martha are rooted in the common life 
of man in society, the “ better things” that Mary cared for 
are rooted in the inner life of the human soul. And the chief 
characteristic of the human soul, what constitutes its human- 
ity, is its individuality. Certain popular cars have common 
measurements, and screen close-ups are devised according to 
a common pattern; but no two trees are alike, no two dogs 
or horses are alike, and still less are two human beings alike. 
This hoary platitude, with which stone-age man was already 
familiar, would not be worth repeating were it not constantly 
being ignored in practice. But in a society which “ tests” 
human beings as though they were standards pieces of me- 
chanism, which loves to create frames and pigeon-holes and 
then to fit its human material into them, which has con- 
structed for the use of its citizens sets of orthodox trappings 
for use in this or that walk or groove of life and is indignant 
when men and women prefer to walk along God’s highway 
of earthly existence in the gait and guise that pleases them, 
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it is well worth while to emphasize the glory of human 
uniqueness. 

If men and women cannot be made to a pattern, neither 
can nations. If diversity is the glory of human beings as 
human beings, it is also the glory of nations as nations. 
The greatest men that the world has seen were also the most 
completely individual, the most different from all other men. 
Jesus was a Jew, and every one who knows the Jewish soul 
can recognize the Jewish quality in his personality. But he 
achieved his supremacy not by remaining true to the Jewish 
type, but by being himself, by becoming himself. The same 
is true of all the greatest human figures. ‘‘ What really in- 
terests me in Plato,” a distinguished philosopher once told 
me, “is that part of his work for the understanding of which 
no knowledge of Greek civilization is required.” The remark 
scandalized me at the time, entangled as I still was in ex- 
cessive preoccupation with externalities; but now I under- 
stand that its paradox conceals an element of vital truth. 
True, my friend, who had been brought up on the classics, did 
not realize how his own knowledge of Greece enabled him to 
rise with Plato above the general Hellenic level to the 
philosophic altitudes above. You cannot think away some- 
thing that you have never thought. Really to understand 
Plato, you must begin your journey by the olives of the 
Tlissus and among the inquisitive crowd of the Athenian 
market-place, and work steadily upward, past the shepherd’s 
huts and the mountain pastures, till you emerge on the high 
peak, with its serene survey over land and sea. But the 
mountain itself, like the spirit of those who win their way 
thither, is far above the common life below. Plato is an 
Athenian transfigured; Shakespeare an Englishman, and yet 
more than an Englishman; Goethe a German, yet not a typi- 
cal German; Dante an Italian, yet a miracle of human power 
and passion for all time. Their greatness is built up on their 
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nationality and cannot be disjoined from it; but it is distinct 
and unique in itself. Of all the four it may indeed be said 
that every line that they have left us is pure autobiography. 
They had so completely individualized themselves that every 
outpouring of their spirit has the same personal note. 

And the same, if in a lesser degree, is true of the achieve- 
ment of nations. If Athens and Florence, England, France, 
and Flanders, have won international fame for the production 
of their national cultures, it is not because they strove to be 
national, to drill their people according to a standardized pre- 
conception of the time, but because they gave Athenians and 
Florentines, Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Flemings, the oc- 
casion and inspiration to be themselves. The nationality in 
their work which we now admire springs straight out of their 
personality, and it is this nationality which has made their 
work international and immortal. Devised according to an 
international pattern, it would have been lifeless; devised ac- 
cording to a national pattern, it would have remained on a 
common conventional level. Allowed to spring up out of the 
uniqueness of individual living and thinking, it has become 
a permanent power in the civilization of mankind. If America 
is disappointed with her national culture and its representa- 
tives, it is not to systems and programs that she must look 
for her salvation. 


Il 


Let us now set side by side and contrast the two kinds of 
forces or influences with which we have been dealing in this 
and the foregoing article. On the one hand we have the 
realm of Martha, the world of politics or common affairs, a 
world of public spirit and efficiency, of organization and 
standardization, always tending to a larger and larger scale, 
and now becoming increasingly international. On the other 
we have the realm of Mary, the world of the individual human 
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soul, a world personal and intimate, intense in its feelings 
and attachments, and capable of inspiring not the duty-bound 
activities of public spirit, but by the all-pervading and integrat- 
ing passion, alike unreasonable and unfathomable, which we 
call love. 

If men realized the difference between these two realms: 
and between the motives and impulses which operate within 
them, half the political problems of the world would be 
quickly solved. For the greater part of these so-called 
“problems,” including those which seem most hopeless and 
intractable, arises simply from an overlapping of the two 
realms and from a failure on each side to realize that the 
two parties are dwelling on different planes and speaking 
different languages. All strictly political problems are re- 
latively easy to solve: they are simply problems in applied 
science, whether it be economics or medicine or engineering 
or political science in the narrower sense of the term. As 
Sidney Webb, that prince in the study of externalities, once 
remarked, “‘ patriotism is simply a problem of administrative 
areas.” If it were, if this. were all that the statesman was 
concerned with in Ireland and India, in Haiti, Liberia, or 
east-central Europe, his task would be simple. Draw scientific 
frontiers, establish an efficient government within them, with 
or without a show of democracy, and man in his threefold 
character, as Mr. and Mrs. Webb see him, man the producer, 
man the consumer, and man the citizen and defender of his 
home, will be duly satisfied. 

But, unfortunately, men and women are not fashioned on 
this simple threefold pattern, nor are they gifted, as a rule, 
with a power of analysis enabling them to distinguish between 
the various elements in their thought about nations and com- 
monwealths. And it is just from this confused thinking, this 
entanglement between the common and the individual, be- 
tween the outer and the inner, that the most obstinate po- 
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litical and national problems arise. The Irish question is a 
good example. In its essence it was a struggle between the 
advocates of the two different realms, between the English, 
the political people par excellence, who sought to “ politicize ” 
it, as against the Irish, for whom the mystical Ireland of the 
heart is so much nearer and more real than the visible island, 
with its highways and railroads, its creameries and fish- 
eries, as an object of government. The English solution of 
the Irish question was to kill Irish nationality, with kind- 
ness; in other words, with good government. To the Eng- 
lishman, dwelling in the realm of Martha, the break-up of the 
United Kingdom seems, or seemed until he was harried out 
of his common-sense habits, a crime against the uniformities 
which make for prosperity and good government. ‘‘ Was there 
ever such lunacy proposed by anybody?” cried Mr. Lloyd 
George at Carnarvon in October, 1920, in reference to the 
details of a dominion home-rule scheme for Ireland; and the 
solution which the same statesman later carried through pushed 
the lunacy still further, because it partitioned the island and 
built up a customs barrier through her green lands from sea 
to sea. To a British audience the inconveniences of separate 
industrial legislation, separate rates of taxation, a separate 
fiscal system, seemed unanswerable arguments for the main- 
tenance of the union. But the Irishman, dwelling in another 
realm, never saw these arguments, still less tried to meet 
them. For him it was enough to know that the union, and the 
English garrison, maintained in his beloved country an ele- 
ment disturbing to his spiritual peace; and having decided 
to be “free,” and that inner freedom was dependent upon 
certain external arrangements, he faced the practical conse- 
quences with unflinching patriotic faith, but without the 
businesslike calculation of statesmanship. Now that the free 
state is in being, Irishmen in their turn are facing the respon- 
sibilities of Martha, and when they heed the scriptural injunc- 
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tion as to the duty to Cesar and the duty to God, they must 
sometimes ruefully reflect that the wisest of all teachers left 
it to each group of His pupils, in each particular case, to 
decide how much of duty and devotion should be apportioned 
to each sphere. 

There is indeed only one solution of the Irish question, as 
of the many other questions in which the two realms overlap. 
It is to draw them asunder and set each on its proper plane. 
It is to depoliticize nationality and to de-emotionalize politics, 
to take nationality and its intimacies clean out of the world 
of state-housekeeping and efficiency, and to rescue politics, in 
its turn, from the rhetoric and rhodomontade, the emotional 
suggestions and confusions which impede the exercise of the 
stateman’s sober judgment and public spirit. When politics 
becomes reasonable, and when men become as responsible in 
the discussion of political issues as in dealing with their own 
practical private concerns, we can look forward to a world 
set free from the fear of war. But just so long as passion 
runs riot on public issues, whether it be the sentimentalism 
of the pacifist, the so-called loyalty of the patriot, or the 
sheer emotional debauchery of the demagogue, conflict will 
be an ever present possibility. For emotions do not confer: 
they collide, and under the impact of a collision they are apt 
to turn into their opposites. How often have we seen the 
peace fanatic in one cause become the war fanatic in another! 
There is no room in politics for emotion unballasted by rea- 
son, and it is one of the peculiar dangers of modern democracy 
that it affords an avenue to cheap success for men who, dis- 
contented, maybe, in their own intimate life, seek emotional 
relief in impassioned appeals to mass prejudice. The affairs 
of the republic are not a narcotic or an anodyne, to be turned 
to in the stress of dissatisfaction and malaise; still less a 
spectacle or a pastime, a contest in which victory goes to the 
quickest wits or the readiest tongue. 
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Americans seem, to the outside observer at any rate, to be 
particularly susceptible to the temptation unduly to emotion- 
alize their politics. American history originates from the 
victory of a political dogma which has now almost become an 
inherited mode of feeling, and thus reason seems to find less 
easy an entry into the world of American political discussion 
than in communities where an older tradition and a wider 
background afford more emotional outlets in other directions. 
But as America comes of age and as Americans grow into 
their environment and imprint their own intimate and 
integrated personality upon it, this difficulty will diminish; 
and it should not be long before the mood evoked by the stars 
and stripes becomes predominantly one not simply of buoyant 
enthusiasm and almost mystical reverence, but also of serious 
and meditative responsibility. 

If the Irish question is an example of Mary impinging on 
the realm of Martha, there are other current controversies in 
which we can plainly watch the opposite process. A typical 
instance is that of the struggle for survival among languages. 
The tendency of the present-day world is to concentrate hu- 
man intercourse more and more upon relatively few world 
media and to allow the large-scale forces of modern life to 
crush the less widely spoken languages, what are called in 
India the vernaculars, out of existence. Some have even gone 
so far as to construct new languages in the name of progress, 
tongues fit to be spoken by the Robots of “R. U. R.” Yet 
every student of literature and every lover of human nature 
must realize that language is the magic casket of nationality 
and that a people which has lost or bartered away the tongue 
of its ancestors has surrendered with it a large part of its soul. 
Only the strongest peoples, such as the Scotch, can win their 
way to self-expression in an alien medium, adapting it to 
their nature rather than being adapted by it. 
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Here, too, it is a question of how much is to be rendered 
to Cesar. That all Welshmen and Irishmen should speak 
English is a necessary concession to Martha, but it is too 
often forgotten that bilingualism, the ability to speak two 
languages currently and fluently, is not an inconvenience, but 
an enrichment. Nor need the older ancestral language be 
relegated to Sunday and to sacred and traditional usages. 
No one who has ever seen a Welshman converse in English, 
and then, turning to a compatriot, unbutton his very soul, as 
it were, in his own tongue can doubt that the “ vernaculars ” 
so much despised by the practical man have a rich future 
before them if men will but have the courage to be true to 
their deepest instincts. It is not for an outsider to make prac- 
tical suggestions to American educationists on this subject, 
but he may be permitted to draw attention to the splendid 
and varied endowment of inherited cultures and qualities with 
which America has become enriched during the last century — 
an endowment which makes her the natural center of inter- 
nationalism and of the processes of mutual understanding 
between nations, and to deplore that so much of precious 
quality has been allowed to run to waste, and even to perish 
in contempt, through the ignorance and shortsightedness of 
sons of Martha in high places. But happily the exponents 
of the newer school have realized the harm that has been 
done, and are exerting themselves manfully to repair it. 


IV 


A struggle of the same kind as that which we have observed 
in the life of society is being waged incessantly within the 
mind and spirit of the individual modern man and woman. 
On what principle is he to chose his mode of livelihood? 
Shall he aim at outward success or at inner satisfaction and 
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harmony? And when he has chosen the better alternative 
and dedicated himself to an employment that is also truly 
a vocation, how far is he to carry his indifference to external 
standards and his sacrifice of worldly success? To what ex- 
tent is he justified in allowing the form or quality of his work 
to be affected by the demand of the popular market? How 
many a potential poet and artist, philosopher, historian and 
essayist, endowed with the ability to leave behind him first- 
rate and enduring work, has been tempted away by the sons 
of Martha into that modern city labyrinth where high pur- 
poses are diluted into trivial achievements, where the daily 
output of chatter with pen or pencil takes the place of the 
considered utterance to which men might have listened in 
after years! When we compare our unparalleled opportunities 
for first-rate achievement with the relative leanness of what 
the modern world has to show for its pretended efforts, we do 
not sufficiently reflect on the manifold ways in which ardent 
aspiration and budding genius are constantly being thwarted 
and stifled by the very mechanism which purports to exist 
for their service. How often has the cold indifference or will- 
ful opposition of society led genius to suicide! And how 
much oftener to a life of concession and compromise, which, 
being a living extinction, is worse than the incident of death 
itself! ; 

-And yet the externalities remain, solid, inexorable, unavoid- 
able, as real as the body itself, against the limitations of which 
our souls often chafe. Even the loyalest servant of the Muse, 
even the most absent-minded philosopher, must have his 
dinner and the wherewithal to procure it. Even the com- 
munity of anarchists, retiring from an over-regimented world 
to seek serenity in the backwoods, must have its humble 
highway and levy the rates for its upkeep. And Jesus him- 
self, when He gently rebuked Martha for being “cumbered 
with much serving,” neither condemned her activities nor re- 
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fused to partake of their achievement. The practical decision, 
here as always in this world of sun and shadow, of body and 
soul, of urgent necessities and abiding eternities, involves a 
working adjustment between the forces and influences of the 
two realms. How is that adjustment to be made? That ques- 
tion each modern man and woman must decide for themselves. 
But two guiding considerations suggest themselves. 

In the first place, we make our adjustment best when we 
make it consciously and deliberately. To flee from the mod- 
ern world because it is full of machinery is to repeat the 
error of monasticism. Let us live boldly and freely in it, using 
what our environment has to offer us, but not allowing it to 
use us. The world about us is full of men and women who, 
like a globe-trotter’s baggage, are continually being plastered 
afresh with new labels: every incident, every idea, every 
article and conversation, leaves its impact on the yielding 
surface of their nature. This is not to live, but simply, in 
the words of the poet, to be 


Whirled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks and stones and trees. 


Others, seeking to be “practical,’’ form a hard shell of resist- 
ance against outward influences and become assimilated, in 
their inner nature as in their daily habits, to the machine or 
organization which they are paid to serve. Either way lies 
suicide and the disintegration of personality. You cannot 
serve both God and Mammon: neither can you serve both 
the God within you and the machine without. To serve a 
machine is to become a machine. 

Secondly, the aim of the adjustment must be to attain to 
unity, to a twofold unity, a unity in the outer realm as in the 
inner. No serious-minded modern man, however clamant the 
call of his inner life, can afford to dispense with the duties 
of citizenship or with the responsibilities of international ad- 
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justment. The task still remains before us of making this 
world a fit place to live in for the children of men. Invention 
and organization, both in natural science and in the arts of 
government, have shown us the possibilities which, for the 
first time in the planet’s history, lie before us in this endeavor; 
and we dare not neglect them. 

But to this outward unity of the statesman’s dream there 
must be an inner unity to correspond. If we rest satisfied 
with the ideal of “a world set free for democracy,” we may 
but have pointed the way to a world commonwealth fated, 
like imperial Rome, to perish of inward inanition. Leagues 
and commonwealths are made for man, not he for them. 
If Cesar’s affairs are ever to be set in true order, it will be 
because the generation which has done its duty by them has 
also done its duty to God; because there is at last a world 
of men and women who are masters both of their destiny and 
their environment, who have learned how best to employ. the 
many treasures of their personal and national inheritance, to 
draw all that is best and finest in the world about them into 
the broad, flowing stream of a personal life and a national 
culture, and to say with renewed thankfulness every day, as 
they survey the diversity of human gifts and obligations, 
“OQ Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou 
made them all.” 
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Mr. William Beebe and a Marine Iguana 
BY EDMUND WILSON 


Mr. BEEBE. You are not afraid of me! 

Tuer Icuana. Why should I be? I have seen sea lions 
before and they have never done me any harm. 

Mr. Breese. The tropic-birds that come to breed on the 
crater-slopes of Daphne have different ideas from you other 
inhabitants of the islands. They snap at me with their jagged 
beaks when I try to go near their nests. They know that I 
am not a sea lion, but a man; and they have had some expe- 
rience of men on the mainland. 

Tue Icuana. We iguanas are afraid of nothing; we are 
the masters of life. The inferior family of lizards have their 
causes for alarm, I believe: they are so small that the hawks 
can catch them and they live in constant danger of being 
eaten. But we iguanas know very well there is nothing in 
the universe that can harm us. Lie down beside us here on 
the rock and enjoy a good stupefying doze. ; 

Mr. Breese. I would rather talk to you a little. I have 
come a long way to see you. I have made it my business to 
travel among the animals and to find out all I can about 
them, because I believe they hold the key to a mystery which 
I am trying to solve. And as there are no other animals like 
you, no other marine iguanas, in the world, I have naturally 
made a point of coming here. 


‘From Discordant Encounters, by Edmund Wilson. Copyright, 
1926, by Albert and Charles Boni. By permission of the publishers. 
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THE Icuana. I cannot help you to clear up any mysteries. 
So far as we iguanas are concerned, everything is a mystery. 

Mr. BEEBE. You talk as my own race once talked, but as 
we do not talk any longer. When my ancestors interrogated 
animals, their questions were purely rhetorical: they did not 
expect any answers. 


Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 
In the forests of the night .. . 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? ... 


What the hammer, what the chain, 
Knit thy strength and forged thy brain? 


The man who addressed the tiger in this fashion was resigned 
to the mystery; he became exalted in contemplating it. But 
I can no longer be content in the contemplation of something 
which I do not understand, and it is only in the clearing-up 
of mysteries that I taste my exaltation. I have come to put 
you a similar question, but I mean to make you answer it. 

THE Icuana. Your trouble is wasted; I have nothing to 
say. I can only recommend a warm siesta — the most satis- 
fying thing in the world. 

Mr. Breese. Yet when the first of our investigators, our 
scientists, came among you, nearly a hundred years ago, you 
islanders put the clue in his hand. Hitherto, as I say, we 
had been resigned to accepting life as a mystery — to sup- 
posing that each different kind of animal had been created 
separately from the others. But when the great Darwin 
visited these islands and observed that each had its special 
animals — its special finches, its special tortoises, its special 
plants — each distinct from those of the other islands and 
from similar creatures on the mainland, yet fundamentally 
alike with an unmistakable family likeness which outweighed 
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their variations, it occurred to him that they might be descend- 
ants from some common ancestor and that the differences 
which he noticed between them might be merely the result 
of the different conditions which prevailed in the different 
islands. They were all branches of the same families which, 
through some accident, had been isolated for a number of 
generations. It was as if the Galapagos had been specially 
arranged as an elegant and simplified demonstration of the 
process by which species change. 

Tue Icuana. We iguanas have always been the same and 
there is only one species of us. We are immutable. 

Mr. Breese. You are mistaken. If you were to travel 
inland, you would find an entirely different species, unlike 
you in habits, shape, and color. Where you have webbed 
feet and flattened tails, because you have to get about in 
the sea; where you have strongly developed claws, because 
you have to climb the rough rock, they have only such claws 
and such tails as they require for the easy savannas; and 
where you are black like your lava-beach, they are yellow 
like their cactus flowers. Yet you are the offspring of a 
common stock, and the differences which have arisen between 
you are the differences between sea and land. 

THE Icuana. I have never noticed our color deepening or 
our claws growing longer. Every generation of iguanas is 
exactly like the last. 

Mr. Breese. But in the past they have certainly changed; 
and they may still be changing to-day. You will not deny 
that, as individuals, you differ somewhat among yourselves. 
Well, the scientist of whom I spoke saw that the iguanas with 
the flattest tails and the feet which tended most to be webbed 
would be in the most advantageous situation for supporting 
life on the shore, because they would most easily be able to 
swim, and therefore best able to get seaweed to eat. They 
would survive the others and interbreed and perpetuate their 
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characteristics, which would in time become intensified and 
the common property of the race. So, not only did it appear 
that two kinds of iguanas might be bred from the same 
ancestor, but even that, at a more remote period, the iguanas 
and the smaller lizards might have had a common parent, 
too. And, if this were true, why not all the lizards and all 
the tortoises and snakes, which all have three-chambered 
hearts and all are covered with scales? Why not the whole 
race of reptiles, on the one hand, and the whole race of birds, 
on the other —since their feathers, in their earliest stages, 
look so much like your scales? We have found the skeleton 
of an ancient animal, half reptile and half bird. May it not 
be your common ancestor? And, if it is, may not all we 
animals with backbones and with nervous systems stemming 
from them — bird, iguana, sea lion and man —be related in 
the same way? And, for that matter, why not all creatures 
with the tubelike bodies which we vertebrates have in common 
with the lowest jelly-fish or worm? Why not all creatures 
that are born from cells and build their bodies up from cells? 
Why not, in short, all living things? — the seaweed which you 
eat as well as you yourself, and I as well as you? 

Tue Icuana. We iguanas have nothing in common with 
the lesser families of lizards. You are talking mischievous 
nonsense. They run true to their nature and we to ours. If 
our tails vary in shape or our claws in strength, it is only to 
a very slight degree. It is not possible that such prodigious 
differences should have arisen from such tiny variations. 

Mr. Besse. But this process has been going on over a 
period of prodigious length. No one knows how many mil- 
lion generations it may have taken to make an iguana. And 
I should also explain that, as a matter of fact, it is possible 
for very wide variations to appear suddenly without warning. 
Some scientists believe that it is these and not the smaller 
variations which have brought the species to their present ° 
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shapes. For all I know, your flattened tails may have come 
into being, as it were, overnight, when a new brood of iguanas 
that had them was unexpectedly hatched. 

Tue Icuana. Then there was a special creation? 

Mr. Beese. Not at all. The sudden variations are acci- 
dents like the others. For every one that helps the animal 
to survive, there are many in the wrong direction. And they 
are not really so sudden as they look. The young iguana was 
once an egg, and the egg was once a tiny cell, which multiplied 
by dividing and grew gradually into an iguana. Now, as each 
of the parts of the body is developed from its own particular 
cells, a cell lost or a cell superadded might produce a quite 
different kind of creature. 

THE Icuana. But how do the cells become lost or super- 
added? 

Mr. BeEse. That is something we have not yet found out. 

Tue Icuana. Then you are only putting back the special 
creation to an earlier stage of development? 

Mr. Beese. I should also mention that the conditions 
under which the animal lives have a direct influence upon 
him; so that, instead of being merely the residuum of a 
sifting-out of the iguanas best adapted to the Galapagos coast, 
he is also the product of the direct moulding of the tides in 
which he swims, of the equatorial sun which warms him, and 
of the seaweed which forms his diet. Whether, however, he 
can inherit the effects of these things or merely the suscepti- 
bility to being affected by them, we have not yet been able 
to determine. 

Tue Icuana. But that is absurd. You can see for your- 
self that these boulders around us here have been exposed 
to the same sunlight and sea and surrounded by the same sea- 
weed as I have; yet they have not thereby been changed into 
iguanas. You talk as if I were merely an adding-up of acci- 

* dents and influences; whereas I am plainly a complete entity, 
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a separate force, in myself. I can assure you that, if I have 
been made, it is not the sun and the sea which have made me, 
but I who have made myself. 

Mr. Breese. Yet you must admit that the boulders and 
you have certain characteristics in common: you are grayish- 
black like them, and their backs are dull and rough like yours. 
From a little way off, in fact, it is impossible to tell you apart. 

THE IcuaNa. But we are able to swim and crawl about, 
and have the power of reproducing ourselves, whereas the 
boulders can do nothing. And we swim because we will to 
swim; crawl about because we will to crawl; and lay eggs 
because we will to perpetuate an incomparable species. 

Mr. Berse. Very well; but such a statement as that has 
no value for us scientists. Even assuming that, by willing 
to swim, you eventually become able to and develop webs 
and flat tails for the purpose, it is our business to take that 
will apart and find out what it is really made of and how it 
really works. 

Tue Icuana. My dear fellow, you are wasting your time. 
You will never master life by that method. As one animal 
to another, I can only advise you to follow your instinct with- 
out worrying about what makes it work. That is the great 
force that drives us—jinstinct! Let it carry you from 
triumph to triumph! Let it guide you to the passionate 
enjoyment of the fullness of life! Just at present my instinct 
commands me to drop my head and go to sleep, and I am 
sure that you must feel the same yearning. (He closes his 
eyes.) 

Mr. BEEeBe. “ As one animal to another ” — so you animals 
are always saying to me! One night at Panama, on my way 
here, I went hunting in the jungle and wore a jack-light on 
my forehead. Everywhere I looked I saw the animals gazing 
out at me with burning eyes. That was all I could see — 
their eyes, which reflected the light from my lantern — so 
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that I shot a crayfish and a large toad, mistaking them for 
crocodiles, and almost fired at a spider under the impression 
that it was a possum. Amphibian, crustacean, mammal, and 
aracnid — as we think ourselves so clever in distinguishing 
them — they were all the same there, and if they had had 
jack-lights like me, they could not have told me from one of 
themselves. Here we are, I thought, all staring at one another 
with the same pair of eyes, each with the same fear for his 
life —a lot of animals in a jungle! Yet I could see what they 
could not see, for I could see with the eyes of the mind —I 
could see both beyond and below them. I looked out upon a 
different universe from theirs and from yours. 

Tue Icuana (without opening his eyes): My own is quite 
good enough; there is everything necessary in it. 

Mr. BEEBE. None the less, while your eyes are closed to 
your own, let me tell you of mine for a moment. When you 
look out, you see only the barren coast and the level and 
quiet sea; when I approach, you think only of a sea lion — 
another being, another will, like yourself. But when I look 
out, I see a vast machine functioning with infinite complexity: 
for me iguana, ocean, and coast are all one interplay of parts. 
The solid scene dissolves into innumerable billions of tiny 
entities, each ten million million times as small through as 
the width of my little finger nail. These entities are electric 
charges; and I distinguish two different kinds, which mutually 
attract each other. I see the electric charges of one kind 
whirling about those of the other at an unimaginable speed; 
in some cases, only a single particle revolving about another 
particle, and, in others, a swarm of nearly a hundred going 
‘round in as many as six successive rings with a group made 
up of both kinds of particles and itself in revolution, at the 
center. When one of the electrons, as we call them, shifts 
from one ring to another, it does so instantaneously and, if it 
shifts from a larger to a smaller ring, loses a certain amount 
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of energy, which you see given off as light. The combined 
charge of the revolving electrons always equals the charge 
of the central group; but when the outside ring finds itself 
overcrowded by the number necessary to strike this balance, 
it allows the outer ring of another system, which has room 
for extra electrons, to take over a few; and the two atoms, 
as the systems are called, adjust themselves to each other’s 
movements and travel about together. The same thing hap- 
pens when they find themselves with too few or too many 
electrons for their centers. I see, as a matter of fact, that all 
the atoms have combined in this way and that they have 
done so according to definite laws; some have twice the capac- 
ity for attraction of others and are able to attract two atoms 
of the kind which have the least capacity for attraction; others 
only balance with three, and so on up to six. And beyond 
this there are certain kinds which, by internal attractions 
among groups, are able to combine in associations running into 
thousands. I see the air about us as composed of certain of 
these atom-groups— which we have named molecules — 
moving in straight lines very rapidly in every direction and 
continually colliding with one another; I see the ocean as a 
thicker mass, a mixture of the same groups which appear in 
the air with certain other groups, but moving much less 
rapidly than the molecules in the air and beginning to stick 
together. In fact, the molecules themselves tend to combine, 
as many as sixty to one unit, to form larger aggregations. 
And I see the rocks and the lava-beach built up of these 
larger units fixed in regular formations called crystals. 
Whether the molecules combine in a gas, like the air, in a 
liquid, like the water, or in a solid, like the rock, depends on 
whether they have been subjected to a higher or lower tem- 
perature; and I have a thorough comprehension of the laws 
which govern these changes. I see our bodies composed of 
other aggregations in a more unstable condition than in the 
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rock, so that they are continually breaking down and re- 
forming between a state of fluid, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, state of jelly in which the molecules have linked together 
in a network that looks like foam. In a single human body, 
there are thirty million million such units, organized in a 
great community —all reacting with one another and with 
the molecules that suround them —some alive and perform- 
ing their rhythms of agglutination and dissolution, others dead 
and pressed into service as scaffoldings and walls to form 
envelopes for the live ones. We call these cells; their average 
length is a five-hundredth of the width of my little finger 
nail; I see them filled with a grayish jelly which is sprinkled 
with little grains and strung through with a net of threads 
stretched from the sides to a small body in the center. Near 
this is a larger nucleus containing its own network, body, and 
grains. But in the community different kinds of cells are 
designed for different uses. All have breathing grains in them 
for the purpose of splitting up a certain kind of molecule, 
which is known as oxygen, and supplying the cell with the 
separate atoms; but other grains perform different duties, ac- 
cording to the function of the cell. Some store fat, for nour- 
ishment; others starch, for fuel in the muscles; some the 
material proper for nerves; some the material proper for eggs; 
others the colors of the skin, and so on. I see similar kinds 
of cells banded together and collaborating in their office. 
These are tissues; some breathe, some breed, some enable you 
to move. They are working together in your body in a man- 
ner which I understand very well, but which I haven’t time 
now to rehearse. The point is that the whole community 
are exchanging energy with the world outside and among 
themselves. The cells of the plants —like your seaweed here 
—have solid envelopes different from ours, and, in the 
envelopes, special grains which give the plants their greenish 
color and which take in energy directly from the sunlight. 
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You eat the plants in order to acquire that energy, and with 
the aid of the oxygen from the air you convert it in turn 
into energy of your own, which you discharge in your move- 
ments. We humans eat not only plants but other animals 
as well, and thus get the energy of the sun at third hand, 
instead of at second. You and I and the seaweed are situated, 
with a great number of other beings, on the surface of a large 
solid mass of molecules of the crystallized sort, nearly a 
thousand times as big around as this island is long —a body 
with a rocky crust and an iron core, almost spherical like the 
sun, as it looks to us from here, but caved-in somewhat on 
four faces, in which the oceans have collected. It has caved 
in because it is giving off energy, and, as it does so, its atoms 
are crowding closer, and, as they do so, the earth is shrinking. 
It is roundish because it is revolving. It is revolving steadily 
about the sun, which is one million and three hundred times 
as large as it, along with seven other bodies of the same kind, 
as do the electrons around their centers, in a series of succes- 
sive rings—— except that here there is only one body in each 
ring, that each body continues in its course, and that all the 
courses are on the same level. The sun itself is spinning in 
space, and these other bodies are fragments broken off from 
it— as the moon is, in turn, from-our earth. The planets 
go around the sun and the moon around the earth in this 
way, because space is warped in the presence of matter, and, 
in following a curve in this fashion, they are merely taking 
what is for them the straightest possible path, from which, 
once they have been set in motion, it is impossible for them 
to depart. The laws of their movements are known to me 
and I am able to predict what they will do. In the space 
where they perform these evolutions, I see no molecules and 
no atoms —our air is only a film about the earth — but a 
medium different from those we know, incapable of being di- 
vided into parts but through which energy is able to pass in 
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the form of heat and light. As the other planets and the 
sun cool down, they are contracting like the earth; and, if 
they continue, will undoubtedly some day be all as cold and 
as dead as the moon, which falls forever in its little orbit like 
a bleaching bit of bone. The sun, however, is still extremely 
hot and, where the atoms are in violent agitation, is sending 
out energy at a terrific rate. We on earth depend upon it for 
energy; we have so little left of our own. It is the sun which 
gives us life. Beyond the system in which we find ourselves, 
I can see half a million other systems in different stages of 
the same process through which our own has passed or in 
stages through which it will pass later, and a hundred million 
or more suns, some of them a hundred million times as 
bright as our own. These systems have collected in a larger 
system something the shape of this watch of mine, in which 
our own is situated slightly above the middle and close to one 
end. They are all moving in relation to one another, but I 
do not know precisely how: it seems to be that our own is 
headed at top speed toward a certain group of distant suns. 
The great system is probably itself moving as a unit and ab- 
sorbing stars on the way. The space in which all this hap- 
pens gives me the impression of being boundless, but, though I 
could probably travel through it in any direction without 
actually arriving at a limit, I have reason to believe that there 
is only a certain amount of it and that my impression of its 
infinity is an illusion. —TI see that you are sound asleep and 
have not listened to a word I have said. But it has afforded 
me satisfaction to recapitulate what I know. 

THE IcuaNna (waking up). I have enjoyed listening to you 
very much. The gentle ebb and flow of your voice has had 
a soothing effect on my spirit, like the surf against the shore, 
and the refrains which occurred from time to time lent a 
refinement of rhythm. You were humming a song when you 
first came up, and I noticed that it had the same attractive 
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qualities. Both exercises were delightful expressions of the 
rhythm which we all feel —in eating, breeding, or respira- 
tion. Ah, that is the essential thing — rhythm! 

Mr. Breese. I gave you, then, no new vision of the uni- 
verse? 

THE IcuaNA. From what you had said I was under the 
impression that you were going to elucidate a mystery; but 
in the little I listened to before I fell asleep I observed that 
you were basing your universe upon mysteries even more extra- 
ordinary than those I had begged you to accept. What, in 
fact, are those electrons you speak of, and what makes them 
rush about so? What, precisely, is that energy they release? 
I am unable to imagine it. Electrons, if they move in that 
way, must be living creatures like ourselves, and, therefore, 
incomprehensible. But whereas I had previously supposed 
that only the animals were alive, you want to convince me 
that everything is. Furthermore, how is one to understand 
the behavior of beings which, from revolving about a center 
in one orbit, appear instantaneously in another? Such a con- 
ception is against all my experience. When the birds which 
I see flying above me want to come down to the earth or 
the sea, they do so gradually and in an unbroken descent — 
they do not drop instantaneously. I cannot for the life of 
me understand why you sneer at the man who was content 
to admire the mystery of the tiger when you appear to be 
perfectly satisfied with the mystery of the electron. Could 
you not apostrophize the electron— and with even stronger 
reason: 


Electron! Electron! circling swift, 
Who taught you that tremendous shift? 


Mr. Breese. I am not satisfied with the mystery of the 
electron. I expect presently to find it out. 
Tue IcuaNa. Take my word for it, you never will and 
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you may as well give it up. The electron, if it exists, follows 
its instinct like you and me. It is inspired by a will, a vital 
force. You may take an iguana or an atom apart— you 
may even take an electron apart. But how can you take an 
instinct apart? How can-you take life apart? Let us put 
ourselves in harmony with this instinct—let us not hope to 
analyze it. I have a deep conviction that the life I experience 
is something incapable of being divided. 

Mr. Beese. We scientists cannot edmit that when the first 
voyagers used to navigate these seas three hundred years ago, 
they called this archipelago “ the Enchanted Islands,” because 
they knew so little about calculating distances that, when 
they were carried out of their courses by strong currents, they 
had the illusion of sailing straight over the places where the 
islands had formerly been. ‘That is, they attributed to an 
unknown and unintelligible power something for which they 
had merely not been clever enough to find its natural explana- 
tion. And that is the type of all scientific progress. To-day, 
our electrons which disappear from one orbit and instan- 
taneously appear in another are inexplicable, like the En- 
chanted Islands, which were sometimes there and sometimes 
not. But we have found out the secret of the islands and we 
may find out the secret of the electron. As for what makes 
the electrons move, science has never pretended to deal with 
ultimate realities. We leave that to mystics like you. It is 
enough for us to know how they move. All that we scientists 
pretend to understand are the relations involved in the 
processes of living bodies as well as the relations involved in 
the processes of the non-living world. People used to imagine 
that life appeared spontaneously —like the Enchanted 
Islands again. They talked of bees suddenly springing into 
life in the bodies of dead animals, and of mice generated from 
a piece of cheese and a pile of dirty rags; but now we under- 
stand how the bees and mice got there just as we understand 
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how the islands got there. And who knows if we may not 
in time come to understand their genesis so well that we shall 
be able to construct bees and mice ourselves out of their com- 
ponent energy and atoms? We have already, as a matter of 
fact, made impressive beginnings in this direction. Already 
we have produced out of non-living materials artificial cells 
that look like real ones and that move, divide, and eat as if 
they were alive, and have caused artificial seeds to sprout 
and grow into leaves and stalks like those of water-plants. 
Already we have made a substance called formaldehyde, 
which is one of the systems of molecules built up by plants 
and which has always been supposed inseparable from living 
organisms, out of a non-living gas passed through a non- 
living salt in the presence of rays of sunlight; and by mixing 
certain crystals with certain liquids we have even created the 
living organisms called moulds. We have kept a piece of 
animal tissue alive by feeding it its accustomed diet five years 
after the rest of the body was dead. We have determined 
the sex of pigeons before they were hatched, and fertilized 
frogs’ eggs by pricking them with needles. And we have 
stimulated the ova of sea urchins to develop into eggs and 
hatch by supplying them artificially with the requisite envelop- 
ing membrane which had formerly been contributed by the 
male! 

Tue Icuana. Indeed? Well, I really cannot see what is 
the use of taking all that trouble. There are always plenty 
of water-plants. I have never known the supply to give out; 
and I am sure they reproduce themselves a great deal better 
than you could produce them artificially. And as for mice, 
I cannot conceive why anyone should want to manufacture 
them! 

Mr. Breese. It is not that we want to manufacture mice, 
but that we want to recast human beings. If it is a question 
of mice, however, they are more valuable to us than you 
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think. By breeding ordinary mice, for example, with the kind 
that have a habit of waltzing, we have been able to find out 
the exact mathematical proportion according to which they 
inherit their peculiarity, and from this have come to hope that 
we may some day be able to trace the inheritance of our own 
characteristics. Furthermore, from experimenting with the 
embryos of rats we have reached the conclusion that it may 
become possible to gestate human embryos outside the womb 
of the mother and thus do away with the difficulties of birth, 
which are so much greater among us human mammals than 
among you iguanas, who have already developed a natural 
device for growing the offspring outside the body. May we 
not hope to find the seeds of human qualities among the 
bodies of the germinal cell? May we not hope to fertilize 
the ova and to rear the embryo outside the womb? And 
may we not, therefore, succeed in preserving and improving 
those of our qualities which we have decided are valuable 
and in eliminating those which we believe we should be bet- 
ter without? May we not, in short, some day succeed in 
breeding virtue and genius in men as we have already discov- 
ered the key for breeding waltzing in mice? 

Tue Icuana. I cannot understand this passion for chang- 
ing yourselves. Aren’t you good enough as you are? I am 
sure that, for my part, it would never occur to me to try to 
tinker with the iguanas — they are perfectly satisfactory al- 
ready. 

Mr. BEEse. No, we humans are not satisfactory; there is 
always something wrong with us. In the first place, we fre- 
quently inhabit climates where there is so little food available 
that we are compelled to the extremity of labor in order to 
have enough to eat, and where the weather is so unfavorable 
that we are obliged to construct elaborate shelters from it 
and to wear artificial skins. Those who do not care to 
cultivate for food their own animals and plants or to make 
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their own houses and clothing—and of these there are an 
enormous number —are forced to perform other kinds of 
labor in order to earn enough precious metal to exchange for 
these commodities; and they tend to huddle in large close 
communities, something like those of the bees and ants, ex- 
cept that they are not so well organized; for there are so 
many members of the community and so little obvious work 
to be done that all kinds of ridiculous tasks are invented of 
which the products are either harmful or unnecessary, and, 
even with these, the competition is so fierce that many starve 
from having nothing to do and almost all who have some 
definite employment are compelled to use up all their energy 
on it, for fear it may be given to someone else. Furthermore, 
our cities are so densely built and so befogged with the gases 
from our workshops that they have ended by excluding the 
sunlight, upon whose energy all life depends. So that, as a 
rule, our city populations are overworked and undersunned. 
And we are so ill adapted to our natural conditions — let 
alone these artificial ones—that we are perpetually falling 
victim to all kinds of enfeeblements, insanities, and illnesses 
caused by our failure to cope with them. What seems the 
crowning gratuitous curse of our plight is the fact that we 
are surrounded by a poisonous race of invisible plantlike 
creatures which are always ready to fall upon us and devour 
us when the slightest weakness on the part of our tissues 
allows them an opportunity. With all these difficulties, we 
have become so quarrelsome that we are continually fighting 
one another, individually and collectively, sometimes on so 
great a scale that whole races of men attack each other for 
some valuable source of food or money until both have wasted 
in the struggle a thousand times more than they could have 
lost by surrendering its object. Now we scientists — aside 
from the possibilities which I suggested a moment ago — 
have already begun to find out how to remedy these mis- 
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fortunes. One of our sciences studies communities and the 
distribution of money and food, with a view to organizing 
them better; another investigates the growth of plants and 
attempts artificially to produce the substances supplied by 
them, with a view to making our food as abundant and as 
easily accessible for us as your seaweed is for you. Another 
tries to straighten out the sad tangles in our minds which 
result from our natural desires for mating, pieasure, or relax- 
ation, attempting to make their requirements felt in societies 
which have not provided for them sufficiently. Another hunts 
down the bacteria which prey on us and invents weapons to 
destroy them; another stimulates our organs when they are 
weak and purifies them when they are poisoned; another 
takes them apart when they are out of order and sets them 
running properly again, grafts on fresh tissue from other 
bodies, when our own has been torn away, and supplies us 
with new blood from other arteries, when the old is failing; 
and a fourth, when the atomic structure of our bodies has 
ceased to function in the normal fashion, readjusts it by the 
application of energy in the form of certain rays. Unfortu- 
nately, we are also the victims of an infectious stupidity 
which is perhaps our most serious plague of all, and which 
allows us to pervert the uses of our discoveries till they be- 
come the instruments of our undoing —so that out of our 
knowledge of molecules and atoms and our mastery of energy 
we have created machines to enslave and overstrain us and 
new weapons of unprecedented power to wage war on one 
another. But even this we may in time find remediable. 
Already, by the stimulation of certain secretions in the re- 
cesses of our bodies, we have found a means of advancing 
the idiotic to a normal mentality. Who knows if we may not 
soon raise the normal to a condition of intelligence? 

THE Icuana. The more you talk, the plainer it becomes to 
me that you men are hopelessly mistaken. The further you 
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go along the lines you have been describing, the worse off you 
are certain to be. Your misfortune really lies, not in know- 
ing too little and in not having rearranged things enough, but 
in ever having embarked on researches which are obviously 
destined to be incomplete, and in attempting to tamper with 
your bodies and souls before you really understand them — 
which, believe me, you never will. What you need is to return 
to the natural state— from which you should never have 
departed. How do you know, for example, that before you 
have succeeded in stimulating the rest of humanity to think 
the same thoughts that you think and to see their salvation 
as you do—which in itself sounds improbable— they may 
not already have destroyed the whole race, including you, in 
one of their scientific wars? In the meantime, in any case, 
you fall sick; you starve; you die before your time; you are 
excessively unhappy. Now these are things that never happen 
to us iguanas. We follow Nature’s divine decrees and we are 
never troubled by those “‘ sad tangles” of which you speak, 
which result from the repression of natural desires. We enjoy 
ourselves, we mate, we relax. In the morning, in our com- 
fortable burrows, we come to life with the waking of the light; 
then we lie about on some favorite rock till the waters have 
receded from the seaweed; we saunter down and munch it 
fresh from the surf — wet, delicious and slimy. Then all day, 
as you see us here, we bask in the warm luscious sun. Go 
back to Nature! Live as we do! You talk a great deal, like 
the birds; but it is plain from your own description that you 
live primarily to pursue the same ends as they and as we — 
what you really desire most is to eat and to perpetuate your 
kind. If you find yourselves in a sunless climate and with a 
scarcity of nourishment, that is very regrettable. I advise 
you to move to our country, where there is room for so many 
more. Only, if you do, kindly leave us alone. Do not try to 
put us together differently; do not stimulate our secretions. 
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You would only distress us and make us ill. Iguana nature 
never changes and we do not want to have it change! 

Mr. BeEBe. Does it not? I have seen the skeletons of 
lizards twenty times as large as you, twenty times the largest 
of your species! — obviously offshoots, in the distant past, of 
some common ancestor with you. Would you tell me in the 
face of those monstrous skeletons — articulated exactly like 
your own—that your nature has never changed? I could 
show you at the top of my own brain the last useless vestiges 
of an eye which has disappeared in me, but which still sur- 
vives in you to the degree that a certain scale in the middle 
of your forehead wears the image of its retina and lens, and 
that, when you are asleep and I pass my hand between it and 
the light, you become aware of it at once; and I could show 
you in the embryos of both our races the gill-clefts of the 
water-breathing beings from which we have both sprung! 
What sort of creature was I when I had an eye in the mid- 
dle of my forehead? What sort of creature were you when 
you breathed through gills? Neither a lizard nor a man! We 
were perhaps the same creature then. But have we not 
changed since that time? You are right—we have all the 
same nature; but a characteristic of that nature is to change! 
Your ancestors changed to dinosaurs — that is, they became 
enormously strong —and they must have had the mastery of 
their world. But when the climate turned unexpectedly cold, 
their strength could not help them to cope with it and they 
perished, every one. Now we men, when we in turn took 
our flight from a different stock from yours, developed a more 
effectual means of dealing with the treacheries of the globe. 
We became, not strong, but skillful — we hit upon the use of 
tools. You other animals had been under the necessity of 
growing the tools you needed yourselves — your wings, your 
oars, your diving-helmets, your electric batteries, your lights, 
your weapons to defend yourselves, and your traps to catch 
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your prey. It takes you a long time to acquire these things, 
and the number that you can manage at one time is extremely 
limited. But we humans found out how to construct these 
instruments from the materials of the inanimate world, and 
so could command them all at once, because we could pick 
them up when they were wanted and lay them down when 
we had done. And this genius may carry us far. I told you 
that we were always maladjusted; but the truth is that our 
ability to adapt ourselves to all kinds of unfavorable condi- 
tions which we were physically never intended to meet is 
perhaps the most remarkable triumph which life has yet 
achieved. We can survive in more kinds of environment than 
any other creature that has ever lived. Yet we must work 
at our tools day and night. And that is the scientist’s task. 
Despite other men who are content, like you iguanas, to eat 
and to sleep in the sun, to cultivate the enjoyment of their 
sensations and to look no further than their own extinction, 
or to rest content with an uninquiring confidence in the in- 
stincts which stir us so confusedly and in the energy which 
sweeps us to destruction as well as to creation and joy, ke 
knows that we must be saved through abstract thought and 
through the construction of machines— lest we be caught by 
some new trick of Nature or some perversity of our own be- 
fore we are ready to deal with it, and the conquest of matter 
be all to be begun again by some new race with a new genius, 
while only degenerate members of our own live on, all their 
high ambitions given up, as you iguanas in stupid indifference 
watch us sail the seas and drain the swamps where your 
family once reigned. Not the artist nor the prophet shall 
save us, but the scientist; for he alone handles the tools. 
The artist and the prophet, like him, chafe at their existence 
on this impossible earth where they are half masters and half 
slaves. Like him, they hear the voice which torments us: 
“Not good enough! Not good enough!” But the artist 
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can turn all his chagrin into a beautiful and satisfying work 
of art and so be relieved of it forever; and the prophet can 
find peace in the hope that what we lack so intolerably on 
earth will be made up to us after we are dead. Both can 
assert, like any iguana, that human nature never changes and 
that they would not have it change. But the scientist has 
seen it change and knows that it must change as much again 
—as much again and more! Then, then, we shall have a real 
world like the dreamed worlds of our poets and prophets — a 
world which has passed not only through man’s mind but 
through his hands also! In that day, we shall no longer 
have to compensate ourselves by the makeshifts of our imagi- 
nations for the mutilations of our bodies and the starvations 
and frustrations of our souls. Living, then, in a universe 
which will be the masterpiece of imagination, our common 
speech, the songs we improvise in the enjoyment of our free- 
dom and our strength, will make the art of the Beethovens 
and Dantes — that fruit of maladjustment and pain — appear 
the stammering of barbarians! And in that day our saints 
would stand ashamed to have bought sainthood with suffer- 
ing! 

Tue Icuana. Your Beethovens, your Dantes and your 
Darwins, do not matter in the least to me. It is growing 
dark —I must get home to my burrow. (He begins to crawl 
away.) 

Mr. Beepe. Yes: our planet, wheeling us about, hides the 
sphere of the sun from our eyes; and the light, striking 
through earth’s film, streams divided in purple and green. 
But you shall not go back to your burrow to-night — you 
shall come away with me! (He lassos the Iguana with a 
cord.) 

THE Icuana. Why do you want me to go with you? 

Mr. BEEBE. You must help me to attain that triumph of 
which I have been telling you! 
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THE Icuana. If, as you say, the sun is burning out and 
you depend upon it for life, where will your triumph be when 
the sun is dead and the earth as cold as the moon? 

Mr. Brese. Look! Behind us a million suns begin to 
shine in the eastern sky, all ablaze like our own. We shall 
have those down to warn us when our own has given out! 

Tue IcuaNna. That strikes me as a remote hope — if their 
sizes are what you represent them. Only a mystic faith like 
mine could inspire a thought so unscientific! In that faith, 
let us go to our beds; let us sleep on the divine mystery. 
There is nothing so comforting in the world as retreat in a 
cosy burrow. 

Mr. Breese. While we sleep, we acquiesce in the undoing 
of our children. Since you have taken no forethought for 
yours, you shall help me to save mine! (He carries him off 
by the tail.) 

TuHeE Icuana. I go unwillingly. 


THE NEW VIStTON TOF SS €lL ENC ie 
BY P. W. BRIDGMAN 


HE attitude which the man in the street uncon- 

sciously adopts toward science is capricious and 

varied. At one moment he scorns the scientist for 
a highbrow, at another anathematizes him for blasphemously 
undermining his religion; but at the mention of a name like 
Edison he falls into a coma of veneration. When he stops to 
think, he does recognize, however, that the whole atmosphere 
of the world in which he lives is tinged by science, as is 
shown most immediately and strikingly by our modern con- 
veniences and material resources. A little deeper thinking 
shows him that the influence of science goes much farther 
and colors the entire mental outlook of modern civilized man 
on the world about him. Perhaps one of the most telling 
evidences of this is his growing freedom from superstition. 
Freedom from superstition is the result of the conviction 
that the world is not governed by caprice, but that it is a 
world of order and can be understood by man if he will only 
try hard enough and be clever enough. This conviction that 
the world is understandable is, doubtless, the most important 
single gift of science to civilization. The widespread accept- 
ance of this view can be dated to the discovery by Newton 
of the universal sway of the law of gravitation; and for this 
reason Newton may be justly regarded as the most impor- 
tant single contributor to modern life. 


1 From Harper’s Magazine, March, 1929. Reprinted by permission 
of the author and of Harper’s Magazine. 
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The point of view for which Newton is responsible is well 
exemplified by the remark often made that every particle of 
matter in the universe attracts to some extent every other 
particle, even though the attraction is almost inconceivably 
minute. There is thus presented to the mind a sublime 
picture of the interrelatedness of all things; all things are 
subject to law, and the universe is in this respect a unit. As 
a corollary to this conviction about the structure of the uni- 
verse, an equally important conviction as to man’s place in the 
universe has been growing up; man feels more and more that 
he is in a congenial universe, that he is part and parcel of 
everything around him, that the same laws that make things 
outside him go also make him go, and that, therefore, he 
can, by taking sufficient pains, understand these laws. These 
two theses so closely related—that the world is a world 
of order and that man can find the guiding motif of this 
order — have come to be the tacit cardinal articles of faith of 
the man of science, and from him have diffused through 
the entire social structure, so that now some such convic- 
tion essentially colors the thinking of every educated per- 
son. It is to be emphasized that the justification for this 
conviction is entirely in experience; it is true that, as man 
has grown older and acquired more extensive acquaint- 
ance with nature and pondered more deeply, he has been 
increasingly successful in reducing the world about him to 
order and understandability. It has been most natural to 
generalize this experience into the conviction that this sort of 
thing will always be possible, and to believe that as we delve 
constantly deeper we shall always be able to give a rational 
account of what we find, although very probably the diffi- 
culties will become continually greater. 

The thesis of this article is that the age of Newton is now 
coming to a close, and that recent scientific discoveries have 
in store an even greater revolution in our entire outlook than 
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the revolution effected by the discovery of universal gravita- 
tion by Newton. The revolution that now confronts us arises 
from the recent discovery of new facts, the only interpreta- 
tion of which is that our conviction that nature is understand- 
able and subject to law arose from the narrowness of our 
horizons, and that if we sufficiently extend our range we shall 
find that nature is intrinsically and in its elements neither 
understandable nor subject to law. 

The task of the rest of this article is twofold. In the first 
place I shall try to give some suggestion of the nature of the 
physical evidence and of the reasoning that has forced the 
physicist to the conclusion that nature is constituted in this 
way. This task is by no means easy; for not only is it impos- 
sible to indicate more than very partially the physical evi- 
dence, but it is often necessary to compress into a few sen- 
tences steps in the reasoning that can be completely justified 
only by long and difficult mathematical or logical analysis. 
The second part of the task is to envisage a few of the far- 
reaching consequences on the whole outlook of mankind of the 
acceptance of the view that this is actually the structure of 
nature. This aspect of the situation can be appreciated with- 
out a detailed grasp of the preliminary analysis. 


II 


The new experimental facts are in the realm of quantum 
phenomena. Comparatively little has been written for pop- 
ular consumption about this new realm which has opened in 
the last fifteen years. The man in the street has been much 
more interested in relativity, which to him has seemed ex- 
tremely interesting and revolutionary. Occasionally, however, 
there has filtered down to him the news that nearly all the 
theoretical physicists are occupied with a new order of 
phenomena which they find very much more exciting and 
revolutionary. than any in the realm of relativity. For after 
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all is said and done, the practical effects of relativity, meas- 
ured in dollars and cents or in centimeters and grams, are 
exceedingly small, and require specially designed experiments 
executed by men of the highest skill to show their existence 
at all. The phenomena with which quantum theory deals, on 
the other hand, are of the greatest practical importance and 
involve the simplest aspects of everyday life. For example, 
before the advent of quantum theory no one could explain 
why a tea kettle of water boiling on the stove should not give 
out enough light in virtue of its temperature to be visible in 
the dark; the accepted theories of optics demanded that it 
should be visible, but every burned child knew that it was not. 

One reason that the man in the street has not sensed this 
new domain is that it is much more difficult to explain than 
relativity; this is partly due to the nature of the subject, and 
partly also to the fact that the physicist himself does not 
understand the subject as well. I shall not in this article rush 
in where the angels have not ventured, but it is, nevertheless, 
necessary to try to give a glimmering of an idea of what it 
is all about. 

Although all the phenomena of ordinary life are really 
quantum phenomena, they do not begin to stand out un- 
equivocally in their quantum aspect and admit of no other 
interpretation until we have penetrated very far down into the 
realm of small things and have arrived at the atoms and 
electrons themselves. It must not be pretended that the 
nature of the quantum phenomena met in this realm of small 
things is by any means completely understood; but a sug- 
gestive characterization of the general situation is that atom- 
icity or discontinuity is an even more pervading characteristic 
of the structure of the universe than had been previously 
supposed. In fact the name, “ quantum,” was suggested by 
the atomicity. 

We were a long time in convincing ourselves of the atomic 
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structure of ordinary matter; although this was guessed by 
the poets as early as the beginning of the Christian era, it 
was not generally accepted as proved, even by physicists, 
until the beginning of this century. The next step was the 
discovery of the atomic structure of electricity; there are 
indivisible units of positive and negative electricity, and the 
atoms of matter are constructed of atoms of electricity. This 
situation was not even guessed until about 1890; the proof 
and acceptance of the doctrine have taken place within the 
memory of the majority of the readers of this article. Finally 
comes the discovery that, not only is matter doubly atomic in 
its structure, but that there is an atomicity in the way in 
which one piece of matter acts on another. This is perhaps 
best understood in the case of optical phenomena. It used to 
be thought that light was infinitely subdivisible— that I 
could, for example, receive at pleasure on the film of my 
camera either the full intensity of the sun’s radiation, or, by 
interposing a sufficiently small stop, that I could cut the inten- 
sity of the light down to anything this side of nothing at all. 
This is now known not to be true; but the light which we 
receive from the sun is atomic in structure, like an almost 
inconceivably fine rain composed of indivisible individual 
drops, rather than like the continuous flood of infinitely sub- 
divisible radiation that we had supposed. If I close the stop 
of my camera too much I may receive nothing at all on the 
film, or I may receive a single one of the drops in the rain 
of radiation, but there is no step between one drop and 
nothing. The recognition that radiation has this property 
means that in some respects we have come back very close 
to Newton’s ideas about light. 

The proof that this is the structure of light can be given 
in many ways. Perhaps the most illuminating for our pur- 
pose is that discovered by Arthur Compton, for which he 
received the Nobel prize. Compton’s discovery consisted in 
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finding that the drops of radiation behave in certain ways 
like the material drops of ordinary rain; they have energy 
and mass and momentum, which means that when they col- 
lide with matter they behave in some respects very much as 
ordinary bodies do. The laws which govern the interaction 
or collision of ordinary bodies are known to any graduate of 
a high-school course in physics; he could calculate what 
would happen after two billiard balls had collided provided 
we would tell him exactly how each of the balls was moving 
before the collision, and what were the elastic properties of 
the materials of which the balls are composed. In making 
the calculation he would use, among other things, the two 
fundamental principles of the conservation of energy and the 
conservation of momentum. Now Compton showed that what 
happens when a drop, or better a bullet, of radiation collides 
with an electron is also governed by the same two fundamental 
principles. The proof consisted in showing that the way in 
which the electron rebounds is connected with the way in 
which the bullet rebounds by equations deduced from these 
principles; this is one of the features which makes Compton’s 
discovery of such a fundamental importance. 

But Compton’s experiment contains another feature, and 
it is this which seems destined to revolutionize the thinking 
of civilization. Go back to the billiard-ball analogy: an ex- 
pert billiard player can, by proper manipulation of the cue 
ball, make the two balls rebound from the collision as he 
wishes; this involves the ability to predict how the balls will 
move after collision from their behavior before collision. We 
should expect by analogy to be able to do the same thing for 
a collision between a bullet of radiation and an electron; but 
the fact is that it never has been done and, if our present 
theories are correct, in the nature of things never can be 
done. It is true that, if someone will tell me how the electron 
bounces away, I can tell, on the basis of the equations given 
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by Compton’s theory, how the bullet of radiation bounces 
away, or conversely; but no one has ever been able to tell 
how both will bounce away. Billiards, played with balls like 
this, even by a player of infinite skill, would degenerate into 
a game of pure chance. 

This unpredictable feature has been seized and incorpo- 
rated as one of the corner stones in the new theory of quan- 
tum mechanics, which has so stirred the world of physicists 
in the last three years. It has received implicit formulation 
in the “ Principle of Uncertainty ” of Heisenberg, a principle 
which I believe is fraught with the possibility of greater change 
in mental outlook than was ever packed into an equal num- 
ber of words. The exact formulation of the principle, which 
is very brief, is framed in too technical language to reproduce 
here, but I shall try to give the spirit of the principle. The 
essence of it is that there are certain inherent limitations to 
the accuracy with which a physical situation can be described. 
Of course we have always recognized that all our physical 
measurements are necessarily subject to error; but it has 
always been thought that, if we took pains enough and were 
sufficiently clever, no bounds could be set to the accuracy 
which we might some day achieve. Heisenberg’s principle 
states, on the other hand, that the ultimately possible accur- 
acy of our measurements is limited in a curious and unsus- 
pected way. There is no limit to the accuracy with which 
we can describe (or measure) any one quality in a physical 
situation, but if we elect to measure one thing accurately we 
pay a price in our inability to measure some other thing 
accurately. Specifically, in Compton’s experiment, the prin- 
ciple states that we can measure the position of the electron 
as accurately as we choose, but in so doing we must sacrifice 
by a compensating amount the possibility of accurately meas- 
uring its velocity. In particular, if we measure with perfect 
accuracy the position of the electron, we have thereby denied 
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ourselves the possibility of making any measurement at all of 
its velocity. 

The meaning of the fact that it is impossible to measure 
exactly both the position and velocity of the electron may 
be paradoxically stated to be that an electron cannot have 
both position and velocity. The justification of this is to be 
found in the logical analysis of the meaning of our physical 
concepts which has been stimulated by the relativity theory 
of Einstein. On careful examination the physicist finds that 
in the sense in which he uses language no meaning at all can 
be attached to a physical concept which cannot ultimately be 
described in terms of some sort of measurement. A body 
has position only in so far as its position can be measured; 
if its position cannot in principle be measured, the concept of 
position applied to the body is meaningless, or in other words, 
a position of the body does not exist. Hence if both the 
position and velocity of the electron cannot in principle be 
measured, the electron cannot have both position and velocity; 
position and velocity as expressions of properties which an 
electron can simultaneously have are meaningless. To carry 
the paradox one step farther, by choosing whether I shall 
measure the position or velocity of the electron I thereby 
determine whether the electron has position or velocity. The 
physical properties of the electron are not absolutely inherent 
in it, but involve also the choice of the observer. 

Return to the analogy of the billiard ball. If we ask our 
high-school physicist what he must be told before he can 
predict how the billiard balls will rebound after collision, he 
will say that, unless he is told both how fast the balls are 
traveling when they collide, and also what their relative posi- 
tions are at the moment of collision he can do very little. 
But this is exactly the sort of thing that the Heisenberg 
principle says no one can ever tell; so that our high-school 
computer would never be able to predict how a bullet of 
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radiation and an electron behave after collision, and no more 
could we. This means that in general when we get down to 
fine-scale phenomena the detailed results of interaction be- 
tween the individual elements of which our physical world 
are composed are essentially unpredictable. 

This principle has been built into a theory, and the theory 
has been checked in many ways against experiment, and al- 
ways with complete success. One of the consequences of 
which the man in the street has heard a good deal is that an 
electron has some of the properties of waves, as shown so 
strikingly in the experiments of Davisson and Germer. Of 
course no one can say that some day a fact may not be dis- 
covered contrary to the principle, but up to the present there 
is no evidence of it; and it is certain that something very 
much like this principle, if not this principle exactly, covers 
an enormously wide range of phenomena. In fact the prin- 
ciple probably governs every known type of action between 
different parts of our physical universe. One reason that this 
principle has not been formulated before is that the error 
which it tells us is inherent in all measurement is so small 
that only recently have methods become accurate enough to 
detect it. The error is unimportant, and indeed immeasurably 
small when we are dealing with the things of ordinary life. 
The extreme minuteness of the effect can be illustrated again 
with the billiard balls. Suppose that at the instant of colli- 
sion the position of the balls is known with an uncertainty 
no greater than the diameter of a single atom, a precision 
very much higher than has ever been attained. Then the 
principle says that it is impossible to measure the velocity 
of the balls without a related uncertainty; but on figuring it 
out we find that this uncertainty is so small that after the 
lapse of one hundred thousand years, assuming a billiard 
table large enough for the balls to continue rolling for one 
hundred thousand years, the additional uncertainty in the 
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position of the balls arising from the uncertainty in the 
velocity would again be only the diameter of a single atom. 
The error becomes important only when we are concerned 
with the ultimately small constituents of things, such as the 
action between one atom and another or between an atom 
of radiation and an electron. 


Il 


It is easy to see why the discovery that nature is consti- 
tuted in this way, and in particular is essentially unpredict- 
able, has been so enormously upsetting. For the ability to 
predict a happening is tied up with our ideas of cause and 
effect. When we say that the future is causally determined 
by the present we mean that if we are given a complete de- 
scription of the present the future is completely determined, 
or in other words, the future is the effect of the present, which 
is the cause. This causal relation is a bilateral relation; 
given the cause, the effect is determined, or given the effect, 
the cause may be deduced. But this means, in the particular 
case that we have been considering of collision between a 
bullet of radiation and an electron, that the causal connection 
does not exist, for if it did the way in which the electron 
rebounds after the collision would be determined, that is, it 
could be predicted, in terms of what happens before the colli- 
sion. Conversely, it is of course impossible to reconstruct 
from the way in which the electron and the radiation rebound 
the way in which they were moving before collision. Hence 
the rebound of the electron is not causally connected with 
what goes before. 

The same situation confronts the physicist everywhere; 
whenever he penetrates to the atomic or electronic level in his 
analysis, he finds things acting in a way for which he can 
assign no cause, for which he never can assign a cause, and 
for which the concept of cause has no meaning, if Heisen- 
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berg’s principle is right. This means nothing more nor less 
than that the law of cause and effect must be given up. The 
precise reason that the law of cause and effect fails can be 
paradoxically stated; it is-not that the future is not deter- 
mined in terms of a complete description of the present, but 
that in the nature of things the present cannot be completely 
described. 

The failure of the law of cause and effect has been ex- 
ploited by a number of German physicists, who have empha- 
sized the conclusion that we are thus driven to recognize that 
the universe is governed by pure chance; this conclusion does 
not, I believe, mean quite what appears on the surface, but 
in any event we need not trouble ourselves with the further 
implications of this statement, in spite of their evident in- 
terest. 

One may be sure that a principle as revolutionary in its 
itaplications as this, which demands the sacrifice of what had 
become the cardinal article of faith of the physicist, has not 
been accepted easily, but there has been a great deal of pon- 
dering and searching of fundamentals. 

The result of all this pondering has been to discover in 
the principle an inevitableness, which when once understood, 
is so convincing that we have already almost. ceased to kick 
against the pricks. This inevitableness is rooted in the struc- 
ture of knowledge. It is a commonplace that we can never 
know anything about anything without getting into some sort 
of connection with it, either direct or indirect. We, or some- 
one else, must smell the object, or taste it, or touch it, or 
hear it, or see it, or it must affect some other object which can 
affect our senses either directly or indirectly, before we can 
know anything about it, even its existence. This means that 
no knowledge of any physical property or of even mere ex- 
istence is possible without interaction; in’ fact these terms 
have no meaning apart from interaction. Formerly, if this 
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aspect of the situation was thought of at all, it would have 
been dismissed as merely of academic interest, of no perti- 
nence at all, and the justification of this would have been 
found in the supposed possibility of making the inevitable 
interaction as small as we pleased. The defender of the old 
point of view might have flippantly remarked that a cat may 
look at a king, by which he would have meant that the act 
of observation has no effect on the object. But even in the 
old days a captious critic might have objected to this easy 
self-satisfaction by pointing out that light exerts a pressure, 
so that light cannot pass from the king to the cat without the 
exercise of a certain amount of mechanical repulsion between 
them. This remark of the captious critic now ceases to be 
merely academic because of the discovery that light itself is 
atomic in structure, so that at least one bullet of radiation 
must pass if any light at all passes, and the king cannot be 
observed at all without the exertion of that minimum amount 
of mechanical repulsion which corresponds to a single bullet. 

This evidently alters the entire situation. The mere act 
of giving meaning through observation to any physical prop- 
erty of a thing involves a certain minimum amount of inter- 
action. Now if there are definite characteristics associated 
with the minimum interaction, it is conceivable that no ob- 
servation of anything whatever can be made without entrain- 
ing certain universal consequences, and this turns out to be 
the case. Let us return again to the useful billiard-ball 
analogy. What must our high-school calculator know in order 
completely to calculate the behavior of the balls after colli- 
sion? Evidently, if he is to give a complete description of 
the motion, that is, give in addition to direction and velocity 
of motion the exact time at which the balls are in any par- 
ticular location, he must know how long the collision lasts. 
This means that the act of collision itself must be analyzed. 
This analysis is actually possible, and in fact, rapid-moving 
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pictures have been taken, showing in detail how the balls 
are deformed during their contact together. 

Returning now to the collision between a bullet of radia- 
tion and an electron, in order to determine completely the be- 
havior after collision we must similarly analyze the details of 
the process of collision. In particular, if we want to predict 
where the electron is after collision we must analyze the col- 
lision sufficiently to be able to say how fast the electron is 
moving at each instant of the collision. But how shall this 
analysis be made? If the analysis means anything, it must 
involve the possibility of observation; and observation involves 
interaction; and interaction cannot be reduced below a mini- 
mum. But the collision, or interaction, between the electron 
and radiation that we are analyzing is itself the minimum 
interaction. It is obvious that we cannot discover fine details 
with an instrument as coarse as the thing that we are trying 
to analyze, so that the necessary analysis of the minimum in- 
teraction can never be made, and hence has no meaning, 
because of our fundamental dictum that things which cannot 
in principle be measured have no meaning. Therefore, the 
act of collision cannot be analyzed, the electron and radiation 
during collision have no measurable properties, and the ordi- 
nary concepts, which depend on these properties, do not apply 
during collision, and have no meaning. In particular, the 
ordinary concept of velocity does not apply to the act of col- 
lision, and we are prepared to expect something curious as 
the result of the collision. In fact, the detailed working out 
of the theory shows that the meaninglessness of velocity during 
the act of collision carries with it the consequence that the 
electron emerges from the collision with a certain nebulosity or 
indefiniteness in properties such as position, which according 
to the old point of view depend on the velocity, and it is 
precisely this nebulosity which is described in Heisenberg’s 
principle. 
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The infinitesimal world thus takes on a completely new 
aspect, and it will doubtless be a long while before the average 
human mind finds a way of dealing satisfactorily with a situa- 
tion so foreign to ordinary experience. Almost the first neces- 
sity is a renunciation of our present verbal habits and of their 
implications. It is extraordinarily difficult to deal with this 
new situation with our present forms of expression, and the 
exposition of this paper is no exception. The temptation is 
almost irresistible to say and to think that the election really 
has both position and velocity, only the trouble is that our 
methods of measurement are subject to some limitation which 
prevents us from measuring both simultaneously. An attitude 
like this is justified by all the experience of the past, because 
we have always been able hitherto to continue to refine our 
methods of measurement after we had apparently reached the 
end. But here we are confronted by a situation which in 
principle contains something entirely novel, and the old ex- 
pectations are no longer valid. The new situation cannot be 
adequately dealt with until long-continued familiarity with 
the new facts produces in our subconsciousness as instinctive 
a grasp as that which we now have of the familiar relations 
of everyday experience. 


IV 


The implications of this discovery are evidently most far- 
reaching. Let us first consider the scientific implications 
and, in particular, the implications for physics. The physicist 
is here brought to the end of his domain. The record of 
physics up to the present has been one of continued expan- 
sion, ever penetrating deeper and deeper, and always finding 
structure on a finer and finer scale beyond previous achieve- 
ment. Several times in the past even eminent physicists have 
permitted themselves the complacent announcement that we 
were in sight of the end, and that the explanation of all things 
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was in our hands. But such predictions have always been 
set at naught by the discovery of finer details, until the aver- 
age physicist feels an instinctive horror of the folly of predic- 
tion. But here is a situation new and unthought of. We 
have reached the point where knowledge must stop because 
of the nature of knowledge itself: beyond this point meaning 
ceases. 

It may seem that we are getting back pretty close to the 
good Bishop Berkeley, but I think that actually nothing could 
be wider of the mark. We are not saying that nothing exists 
where there is no consciousness to perceive it; we are saying 
that existence has meaning only when there is interaction with 
other existence, but direct contact with consciousness need 
not come until the end of a long chain. The logician will 
have no trouble in showing that this description of the situa- 
tion is internally self-contradictory and does not make sense; 
but I believe that, nevertheless, the sympathetic reader will 
be able to see what the situation is, and will perhaps sub- 
scribe to the opinion that to describe it the development of 
a new language is necessary. 

The physicist thus finds himself in a world from which the 
bottom has dropped clean out; as he penetrates deeper and 
deeper it eludes him and fades away by the highly unsports- 
manlike device of just becoming meaningless. No refinement 
of measurement will avail to carry him beyond the portals of 
this shadowy domain which he cannot even mention without 
logical inconsistency. A bound is thus forever set to the 
curiosity of the physicist. What is more, the mere existence 
of this bound means that he must give up his most cherished 
convictions and faith. The world is not a world of reason, 
understandable by the intellect of man, but as we penetrate 
ever deeper, the very law of cause and effect, which we had 
thought to be a formula to which we could force God Himself 
to subscribe, ceases to have meaning. The world is not in- 
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‘trinsically reasonable or understandable; it acquires these 
properties in ever-increasing degree as we ascend from the 
realm of the very little to the realm of everyday things; here 
we may eventually hope for an understanding sufficiently good 
for all practical purposes, but no more. 

The thesis that this is the structure of the world was not 
reached by armchair meditation, but it is the interpretation 
of direct experiment. Now all experiment is subject to error, 
and no one can say that some day new experimental facts may 
not be found incompatible with our present interpretation; 
all we can say is that at present we have no glimmering of 
such a situation. But whether or not the present interpreta- 
tion will survive, a vision has come to the physicist in this 
experience which he will never forget; the possibility that the 
world may fade away, elude him, and become meaningless 
because of the nature of knowledge itself, has never been en- 
visaged before, at least by the physicist, and this possibility 
must forever keep him humble. 

When this view of the structure of nature has once been 
accepted by physicists after a sufficiently searching experimen- 
tal probe, it is evident that there will be a complete revolution 
in the aspect of all the other physical sciences. The mental 
outlook will change; the mere feeling that boundaries are set 
to man’s inquiry will produce a subtle change of attitude no 
less comprehensive in its effects than the feeling, engendered 
by Newton’s conquest of celestial mechanics, that the universe 
was a universe of order accessible to the mind of man. The 
immediate effect on scientific inquiry will be to divert effort 
away from the more obviously physical fields back to the 
fields of greater complication, which have been passed over 
by the physicist in his progress toward the ultimately little, 
especially the field of biology. 

Another important result of the realization of the structure 
of the world is that the scientist will see that his program is 
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finite. The scientist is perhaps only a passing phase in the 
evolution of man; after unguessable years it is not impossible 
that his work will be done, and the problems of mankind will 
become for each individual the problem of best ordering his 
own life. Or it may be that the program of the scientist, 
although finite, will turn out to need more time than the life 
of the world itself. 

But doubtless by far the most important effect of 
this revolution will not be on the scientist, but on the 
man in the street. The immediate effect will be to let 
loose a veritable intellectual spree of licentious and debauched 
thinking. This will come from the refusal to take at its true 
value the statement that it is meaningless to penetrate much 
deeper than the electron, and will have the thesis that there 
is really a domain beyond, only that man with his present 
limitations is not fitted to enter this domain. The temptation 
to deal with the situation in this way is one that not many 
who have not been trained in careful methods of thinking will 
be able to resist — one reason is in the structure of language. 
Thought has a predisposition to certain tendencies merely be- 
cause of the necessity of expressing itself in words. ‘This 
has already been brought out sufficiently by the discussion 
above; we have seen how difficult it is to express in words 
the fact that the universe fades away from us by becoming 
meaningless without the implication that there really is some- 
thing beyond the verge of méaning. 

The man in the street will, therefore, twist the statement 
that the scientist has come to the end of meaning into the 
statement that the scientist has penetrated as far as he can 
with the tools at his command, and that there is something 
beyond the ken of the scientist. This imagined beyond, which 
the scientist has proved he cannot penetrate, will become the 
playground of the imagination of every mystic and dreamer. 
The existence of such a domain will be made the basis of an 
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orgy of rationalizing. It will be made the substance of the 
soul; the spirits of the dead wil populate it; God will lurk 
in its shadows; the principle of vital processes will have its 
seat here; and it will be the medium of telepathic communi- 
cation. One group will find in the failure of the physical law 
of cause and effect the solution of the age-long problem of 
the freedom of the will; and on the other hand the atheist 
will find the justification of his contention that chance rules 
the universe. 

Doubtless generations will be needed to adjust our thinking 
so that it will spontaneously and freely conform to our knowl- 
edge of the actual structure of the world. It is probable that 
new methods of education will have to be painfully developed 
and applied to very young children in order to inculcate the 
instinctive and successful use of habits of thought so con- 
trary to those which have been naturally acquired in meeting 
the limited situations of everyday life. This does not mean 
at all that the new methods of thought will be less well 
adapted than those we now have to meet the situations of 
everyday life, but on the contrary, since thought will conform 
to reality, understanding and conquest of the world about us 
will proceed at an accelerated pace. I venture to think that 
there will also eventually be a favorable effect on man’s char- 
acter; the mean man will react with pessimism, but a certain 
courageous nobility is needed to look a situation like this in 
the face. And in the end, when man has fully partaken of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge, there will be this differ- 
ence between the first Eden and the last, that man will not 
become as a god, but will remain forever humble. 


IS THERE A FOOULPROOB SS CLE Cra 
BYoty PavACKS 


HE task of human thought, as many have conceived 

it, is to explain the universe in which we live and of 

which we are living and conscious parts. That is a 
highly ambitious program. We all “ accept the universe,” to 
use a familiar phrase, but without knowing exactly what it 
is we have accepted. Is it friendly, or hostile, or neutral? 
Is it dead or is it alive? 

Facts are popularly regarded as antidotes to mysteries. 
And yet, in sober earnest, there is nothing so mysterious as 
a fact. One cannot name a single fact in nature, the whole 
truth of which is known to anybody. It was thought that 
Newton had discovered the whole fact of gravitation. Ejin- 
stein is making that extremely doubtful. And if this is true 
of single facts, what shall we say of that total fact we call 
the universe? It will be time enough to explain the uni- 
verse when we have completely discovered it, which we are 
far from having done, as Hume so often reminds us. Some 
have even doubted whether it is a universe at all. William 
James calls it a “pluralistic universe,” which is an indirect 
mode of saying that “universe” is not the best name for it. 

Should a time ever come when the total fact of the universe 
stood solidly before us, completely discovered, it would in- 
stantly explain itself, and so relieve us at a stroke from all 
our philosophical botherations. The explanation of the uni- 
verse is not outside it, but inside it. 


‘From The Atlantic Monthly, February, 1924. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the author and of The Atlantic Monthly. 
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It would be more in accordance with the reality of things, 
and more modest on our part, if we were to say that the 
task of thought is rather to discover the universe than to 
explain it. Such a mode of statement has many advantages. 
One is that it would establish a more friendly relation be- 
tween Science, Philosophy, and Religion. Instead of re- 
garding these three as rival claimants for the explanation of 
the universe, we should then regard them as partners in its 
discovery. They would meet on the ground of common mod- 
esty. Each of the three, by frankly admitting that the fact 
before it was not the whole universe, but the merest frag- 
ment of it, would be in a mood to combine its efforts with 
the other two for enlarging that fragment into something 
more significant and more satisfactory. A change would 
then take place very similar to that which many of us are 
now desiring in the affairs of civilization. The field of knowl- 
edge, instead of being broken up into rival empires, each 
putting forth a preposterous claim to the hegemony of truth, 
would become an organism of federated powers, a league of 
spiritual nations, engaged together in the cooperative task 
of discovering the facts. 

Facts are too often spoken of as if they were poor naked 
things, which exist for the purpose of being exploited by our 
lordly intellects, while explanations are a kind of aristocracy 
whose function is to order the facts about and live by 
sweating them. Or again, facts are conceived as a voting 
democracy, or a vulgar multitude, which determines by a 
majority of votes the laws that are to “ govern” it. I suggest 
that all this is wrong. Facts are the true aristocrats of the 
spiritual world. We need to recover that reverence for fact 
which Carlyle extolled so highly, and deplored so bitterly, 
as the lost virtue of the modern world. Eagerness to find 
the facts must not be confused with reverence for them when 
found. Of such eagerness we have plenty; of such reverence 
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we have not enough. Facts, as I said just now, are highly 
mysterious things— that perhaps is why they are so stub- 
born. It will tax the united resources of science, philosophy, 
and religion to explore the mystery which lies hidden in the 
humblest of them. Every fact contains a bit of reality, and 
since reality is alone divine, there is a good reason for re- 
verencing it. 

We are wrong also in regarding an explanation of the fact 
as something we superadd to the fact. Our explanations 
simply measure the extent to which the fact has deigned to 
honor us with its acquaintance. They mean that our intimacy 
with the fact has gone just so far. Get the fact complete, 
and you would have it completely explained. In one of the 
classical passages of philosophy Spinoza says the same thing. 
“ Reality,” he says, “is that which explains itself and needs 
nothing else to explain it.”’ All turns therefore on getting the 
fact, the reality. The smallest contributions to that end, 
whether made by a theologian or a man of science, will be 
gratefully received by mankind. No other contributions are 
worth anything. All others resolve themselves, as Carlyle 
would have said, into mere “ cant ” — speech which has lost 
touch with reality, and is often most unreal when it takes 
the form of philosophical diction or of parliamentary elo- 
quence. 

Sir Oliver Lodge has recently declared that the nature 
of matter is to be in motion, and not at rest. Matter re- 
sembles a lively young child who never sits still unless made 
to do so. A tired mother once said to her little girl, “ Mary, 
why can’t you sit still? ’ ‘Because God won’t let me,” said 
Mary. Well, matter is like that, according to Sir Oliver 
Lodge. If ever we encounter matter in a state of rest, the 
reason is that other matter moving in a contrary direction 
has brought it to a standstill. Even then it is not really at 
rest, but inwardly kicking against the check that has been 
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imposed upon it, like the sitting child, and ready to start 
forward in one direction or another the instant the restraint is 
removed. So that what physics has to explain about matter 
is not why it moves, but why it seems to stop moving. 

Professor Bergson has a similar remark about mind. In 
his treatise on memory he tells us that what psychology has 
to explain is not why we remember but why we forget. 


II 


I am not concerned at the moment to defend these state- 
ments. But either of them may be taken as an illustration 
of the true nature of science. Science, like matter and mind, 
like Mary also, is essentially that which moves. God will 
not let it sit still. It moves in an infinite number of direc- 
tions, and it moves endlessly in any direction in which it is 
started. Science is never static, never stagnant, never con- 
tent with the boundary it has reached. It is always dynamic, 
always breaking bounds. Jif at any time it seems to be ar- 
rested by something it cannot explain, it is not really so, 
any more than matter is. The outer arrest serves only to 
throw it into an intenser state of inner activity, like Mary; 
so that we must think of it, not as passive in face of the 
obstacle, but as pressing against it with all its might and 
ready to break through at the first weakening of the resis- 
tance. Science, we may say, abhors a limitation, as fiercely 
as nature abhors a vacuum, and as fiercely as Mary abhors 
having to sit still. 

Through forgetting this quality of science, the problem of 
its limitations has been misconceived. It has been made 
into a territorial problem. The mind of man in these days 
is much addicted to territorial problems, as we know to our 
bitter cost. The habit of thinking in political categories, 
which has done so much harm in other directions, has led 
many of us to blunder in dealing with the limitations of 
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science. The attempt has been made to set up a kind of 
spiritual geography, in which the world of human interests 
is mapped out into kingdoms, this being assigned to philoso- 
phy, this to religion, this to science, and so on, each territory 
separated from the others by defended frontiers. To my mind 
the problem does not present itself in that form at all. To 
think of science as restricted to a kingdom is no less absurd 
than to think of it as imprisoned in a bottle, like the imp 
of Stevenson’s story. All this talk about respective terri- 
tories, about science having a mandate here and philosophy 
having a mandate there, and religion having a mandate some- 
where else, is a mere exercise in political metaphors that are 
utterly inapplicable to the matter in hand. - The problem has 
no resemblance at all to the problem that was tackled in the 
Treaty of Versailles ——and we ought to be thankful it hasn’t. 
Even if science could make such a treaty with philosophy 
and religion, we may be sure that it would not be kept for 
a day longer than either party found convenient. 

Nothing could be plainer than the interpenetration, at 
every point, of the business in which the three are respectively 
engaged, The problem is not one of static relations like 
those between rival empires on a map, but of relative move- 
ments among different varieties of the same energy, which 
not only move incessantly, but move together if they move 
at all. It may be that one of the three moves faster than 
the other two, in which case the limitations of the two will 
consist in the fact that they do not move as fast as the first 
—a difference which may be greatly to their advantage. 
Napoleon said that, wherever a goat can go, a man can go. 
So too I am inclined to say that, wherever one of these three 
can go, the other two can follow. And the one that reaches 
the summit first will not stay there long unless the other 
two follow up with the oxygen and the supplies. But these 
also are metaphors. The point is that, from the moment we 
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grasp the dynamic nature of science, we shall be on our 
guard against confining it in a limited territory of its own. 

Science, philosophy, religion are not, then, rivals for the 
hegemony of the spiritual world, but coadjutors in a common 
enterprise, and the more there is of any one, the higher the 
part the others can play. You can be a good Samaritan 
when you have nothing but oil and wine to pour into the 
wounds of your neighbor, and nothing but a tired ass to put 
him on. But you can be a still better Samaritan when science 
has taught you the art of antiseptic surgery and supplied you 
with a well-sprung motor ambulance to take the poor man 
to hospital. Religion would make us good Samaritans. With 
the help of science it can make us better ones. 

We all revere the good Samaritan. But the only good 
Samaritan we can recognize in these days is the man who is 
using all the means that science furnishes to improve him- 
self in the part. Otherwise we miss the point of the parable. 
Was it not the essential feature in the conduct of that good 
man that he went one better than the conventional moralists 
who passed by on the other side? We imitate him, there- 
fore, by going one better than he did. That is the essence 
of what is meant by “ go, and do thou likewise.” If you should 
transplant the good Samaritan, just as he was, into the 
twentieth century, he would be inefficient. His methods of 
dealing with wounded persons were the best that were then 
and there available. They represented the limitations of 
science in the first century, and the infinitude of man’s spirit 
in all ages. But they would be altogether inadequate on a 
modern battlefield or in a slum. 

That may remind us of another thing. We are very fond 
in these days of asking what is the Christian remedy for our 
various social evils — for war, poverty, industrial strife, and 
all the rest. Ought we not rather to ask what is the real 
remedy for these things? May we not be perfectly confident 
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that whatever the real remedy may be, that and no other 
will turn out in the long run to be the Christian one? An 
unreal remedy is not turned into a real one by clothing it in 
Christian phraseology. Ought not those of us who claim to 
be Christians to begin our search for remedies from that 
end, making reality our center-piece throughout? If we be- 
gin by asking first what is “ Christian,” we shall often find 
ourselves confusing eternal principles with antiquated meth- 
ods of applying them. This mistake will be serious enough 
when we are dealing with a single man, who is bleeding to 
death by the wayside. It will be far more serious when we 
are dealing with wounded societies and with deeply stricken 
civilizations. In these great matters also we often go back- 
ward to the oil and the wine and the tired ass, when we 
ought to be going forward to antiseptic surgery and to 
scientific transport. We are specially fond of the tired ass, 
loading him with burdens he was never intended to carry. 

For these reasons, we moralists ought to think twice be- 
fore imposing limitations on science. Unless we are care- 
ful, we shall find that in limiting science we are also limiting 
ourselves. And yet it is a fact, and one of which we have 
little reason to be proud, that moralists have been busy for 
a long time in an unwise attempt to keep science in her 
proper place, to rail off certain enclosures within which she 
has no right to set her foot, the idea being that, unless our 
waters are preserved, we shall catch no fish. 

These attempts at enclosure have come to nothing. Or 
rather they have served to provoke infractions at the very 
points where the barrier was set up. 

In the country district where I spent my boyhood there 
were two woods. One was defended by the notice, “ Tres- 
passers will be prosecuted.” The other was open to the public. 
The open wood I seldom visited; there was little in it to 
attract the adventurous spirit, all that was poachable hav- 
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ing been poached long before. But the prohibited wood was 
the scene of my most ardent investigations. The rarest birds 
built their nests in its trees. There were snakes also in that 
wood, and many a fearful joy. Even the distant barking of 
the keeper’s dog did not deter me, for I had come to terms 
with the keeper. 

Does not the history of science present a similar phenome- 
non? Have not many of her greatest victories been achieved 
on territory she was once forbidden to enter? By taking 
such elaborate precautions to guard our preserves from 
scientific poachers, have we not given a hint to these ad- 
venturous spirits that there was something inside worth 
poaching? Physics, chemistry, astronomy, geology, biology, 
anthropology, psychology —where are these sciences doing 
their best work at the present moment? They are doing it 
behind the limitations, behind the barriers, behind the tres- 
pass-boards set up against them by the philosophers and 
theologians of the past. I have often thought that men of 
science would be more willing to keep within their limits if 
the other side were less forward to tell them what their limits 
are. There is no surer way to provoke infraction. 


III 


There is a method of dealing with our subject which re- 
solves itself into a severe logical exercise. It is a difficult 
operation. Technically it is the question of the validity of 
certain logical categories. Can the logic we make use of in 
the natural sciences be carried over without modification into 
the science of the spirit? To many of us it has become 
clear that in passing from the things of nature to the things 
of spirit we must adapt the form of our logic to the new 
business, if we are to think as reasonable beings. Formal 
logic for formal things; live logic for living ones. This is 
what I should argue for if I were dealing with the matter 
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technically. The reader might find it rather tiresome. It 
is the sort of discussion on which one should embark only 
when he has the audience under discipline, and is able to 
impose penalties for not attending to what he has to say. 

But fortunately the question has another side — what one 
may call its human aspect. Until the human aspect of it 
has been apprehended, we are not well planted for dealing 
with the logical difficulties. To that side let us now turn. 
We shall immediately find ourselves in the presence of one 
of the limitations of science. 

So far as I can see, there is no kind of truth which cannot 
be wrongly applied. We have machines that are said to be 
foolproof. But there are no foolproof truths. We have 
strong rooms and Milner’s safes and automatic cashiers that 
are said to be knaveproof. But there are no knaveproof 
truths. Fools and knaves do their business, not so much by 
believing what is false, as by misusing what is true. If there 
is any truth in this universe which would convert a fool into 
a wise man merely by being stated, I do not know it. But I 
know of many shining truths, which fools have made use of 
to their own undoing, and which the tyrants of mankind 
have made use of for turning this fair earth into a ruin and 
a desolation. Some of them are scientific truths—they have 
ended in poison gas. Some of them are philosophic truths 
— they have ended in quackery, which is the poison gas of 
the spiritual world. Some of them are religious truths — they 
have ended in persecution. 

In my studies of philosophy it sometimes seems to me 
that the philosophers have been trying all along to get truth 
into such a form that nobody could misuse it. It is like the 
search for the philosopher’s stone. They never find it. There 
never was a truth so strongly proved or clearly stated but 
some villain could exploit it for his own ends or some fool 
make a mess of it. Truth is, at one and the same time, the 
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most splendid and the most dangerous thing in the universe. 
Some people, who have seen this clearly in the realm of the 
positive sciences, have thought that it would be otherwise in 
the realm of philosophy or of theology. But there is no 
safety there either. The harm that is done by the misap- 
plication of philosophic truths may be more subtle in its 
operation but is none the less ruinous in its effects. 

Every new statement of truth introduces new hazards into 
the life of humanity. When was civilization so richly en- 
dowed with truths stated and proved as it is to-day? And 
when was civilization in so hazardous a condition? 

Here we touch upon a point which has a very important 
bearing on that oft-debated question of the relation of re- 
ligion and science. Let us grant, for the sake of argument, 
that religion possesses a realm of truth that is immune from 
scientific criticism. But what then? When you have safe- 
guarded your truth from scientific invasion, when the theolo- 
gian has effectively said to the scientific man, “Thus far and 
not farther shalt thou come,” does it follow that you have 
also safeguarded your truth from being made a wrong use . 
of? I cannot see that it does. I cannot see that religious 
truths are rendered immune from the danger of misapplication 
simply because the scientific man is not allowed to criticize 
them. Has the name of God never been taken in vain? Is 
there nothing at all in that terrible indictment of Lucretius: 
tantum religio suadet me malorum? If natural science has 
yielded her poison gases, can we say that religious truth has 
never been made use of to poison life, to sow discord among 
brethren, to maintain abuses and to foster persecution? Can 
we claim that religious truth, any more than scientific truth, 
is either foolproof or knaveproof? Let us try to see this 
thing in its right proportion. What really matters for re- 
ligious truth is, not to save it from criticism by outsiders, but 
to save it from betrayal by insiders. May we not say that 
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a naturalist who makes a human use of natural science is 
nearer the Kingdom of God than a supernaturalist who makes 
an inhuman use of supernatural science? 

There is an illustration of this in the civilization of ancient 
Greece. Greek civilization stands out preéminent in the ad- 
mirable use it made of what it knew. Yet measured by our 
standards it knew very little. In the sphere of science their 
knowledge was elementary, but it led the Greeks straight into 
art, into the creation of things of beauty which are joys for- 
ever. Out of their elementary mathematics arose the incom- 
parable proportions of the Parthenon. We, with a hundred 
sciences at our elbow, make our cities sordid and ugly; they, 
with the bare elements of two or three, made Athens beautiful 
and glorious. They had the secret of turning truth into 
beauty. They passed from truth to beauty with an ease of 
transition which the modern world has lost. What was truth 
to-day became beauty to-morrow. 

May we not say that a little science turned into beauty 
is worth more to mankind than a lot of science turned into 
money? 

Or think how Plato was educated. Plato was a great 
educationalist, but what kind of education did he receive 
himself? What would modern standards say to it? No dead 
languages. Of course he knew Greek, having learned it at 
his mother’s knee. He knew it far better than many of us 
know the English into which we translate him. But he him- 
self could not translate the “simplest sentence” of Greek, 
as set by a modern examiner, into English or into anything 
else. No Latin. No modern languages. No literature, save 
that of his native land. No Greek history after the year 
347 B.c. He did not even know the difference between B.c. 
and a.D. No Roman history beyond the Samnite wars, if 
even that. No European history. Of all the lessons which 
history has been teaching mankind for the last twenty-three 
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centuries, Plato knew not one. Nothing about the American 
Civil War, or about the World War. 

And what about science? What about “evolution”? 
Mathematics of the simplest, physics of the crudest, no al- 
gebra, no calculus, no laws of motion, or theory of gravitation. 
Nothing about the circulation of the blood, and the foggiest 
notions about the functions of the brain. Of astronomy a lit- 
tle, and yet a little that was surprisingly effective in expand- 
ing his imagination, in spite of the fact that it was upside 
down. But of chemistry, geology, biology, botany, physiology, 
as we understand them, virtually nothing. All these were as 
yet unopened chapters in the history of science. No printed 
books to tell him about them or about anything else. His 
whole library might have been carried in a wheelbarrow. No 
illustrated editions. No newspapers. No monthly reviews. 
No Atlantic. No South Kensington, with its stuffed gorillas 
and its models of the dinosaur. No British Museum, with 
its Library and its mummies. When Plato was born, King 
Tut-ankh-amen had already been sleeping his long sleep for 
seven hundred years, but no Egyptologist had yet thought of 
putting him in a glass case. 

Such was Plato’s education. If we cannot say precisely 
what it was, we can at least say what it was not. It was 
neither classical nor scientific nor theological, in our sense of 
the words. What a limited outlook for a philosopher who 
claimed to be the spectator of all space and time! How queer 
the obvious is when you come to think of it! And yet, in 
spite of his limitations—the limitations of his science, the 
limitations of his classics, the limitations of his history, the 
limitations of his theology — Plato was not only a supremely 
educated man, but has left us in the Laws the profoundest 
treatise on educational theory that was ever written. How 
did he manage it? I leave that as a conundrum to the edu- 


cationalists. 
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My own answer to it would be, that the test of sound edu- 
cation lies less in what we know and more in the use we are 
making of our knowledge. Plato made good use of his. 


IV 


An illustration of a different kind is furnished by the 
science of psychology, one of the most promising and ambitious 
of the sciences. I suppose that no psychologist will be of- 
fended by hearing it classed as a natural science. He would 
hardly wish it to be called supernatural, though some of its 
recent developments have an air of supernaturalism that 
makes them attractive to many. In the ancient worid the 
millennium was promised when kings became philosophers. 
Nowadays we are more modest and think it enough, at least 
for a start, that our rulers should become psychologists. 
The medical profession is becoming deeply imbued with psy- 
chology; the clergy are dabbling in it and even members of 
Parliament, who seldom study science, are beginning to take 
it up. Most important is the part which psychology is be- 
ginning to play in theories of education. It seems likely that 
in a few years we shall all be under psychological treatment 
of one kind or another —a rather fearful thought. For it 
is one thing to treat other people psychologically; it is an- 
other thing when everybody is applying psychology to you. 
I do not find it altogether a pleasant prospect. A time when 
every man looks upon his neighbor as an opportunity for 
practising arts of “suggestion” is all very well so long as 
you think of yourself as the practitioner, and not as the 
neighbor. My own impulse in such a world would be to run 
away whenever I saw my brother man. 

During the recent war the charge was frequently brought 
against the Germans that they were “bad psychologists.” 
And so indeed they were. But they were bad psychologists 
not in the sense that they knew nothing about that science 
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-for they knew a great deal — but in the sense that they 
ade a bad use of what they knew. That seems to me a 
anger to which psychology stands exposed more than any 
ther of the natural sciences. Instead of being a science 
hich begins to work beneficent results the moment it is 
ated, it seems rather to multiply the danger points in the 
onduct of life. We make a mistake in assuming that psy- 
hology turns itself automatically into therapeutics. It can 
qually turn itself into the opposite-— whatever the proper 
ame for that may be. The tyrants and exploiters of man- 
ind, the deceivers and the persecutors, become tenfold more 
angerous when you arm them with psychology. Napoleon 
yas an accomplished psychologist in his own department. 
flan is, at one and the same time, the wisest and the most 
ullible of all animals; and the very qualities that make him 
he wisest are also the qualities that make him the most 
ullible. If you want to catch a rhinoceros, there are but 
wo or three kinds of traps you can make use of. But a 
housand traps lie ready for the deceivers of mankind. . I do 
ot doubt that psychology is a splendid tool in the service of 
Yeneficent motives. But in the service of sinister motives it 
eads to the invention of traps. 

Among the current applications that are being made of 
ysychology one of the most notable, though perhaps the least 
10ted, is the so-called “ art of advertisement.” Has it ever 
Yccurred to the reader, as he contemplates the beauties of an 
.dvertisement hoarding, or the seductive young ladies on the 
yacks of the magazines, that he is there and then being 
practised upon by astute psychologists —that he is, so to 
speak, under psychological treatment, and not exactly in the 
way of psychotherapeutics. There are colleges in America 
und elsewhere, extensively equipped foundations, where they 
study the art of advertisement, and psychology forms part 
yf the curriculum. A careful study of their productions 
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makes it clear that these experts know all about the group 
mind, the herd instinct, the psychology of the crowd, the 
subliminal self, the suppressed libido, autosuggestion, hetero- 
suggestion, and all the rest of it. Many of them are masters 
in the art of hypnosis — hypnotism being the master principle 
of their craft. 

McDougall and Stout, William James and Le Bon, Freud 
and Jung, have not prophesied in vain to these artists. Is it 
not a significant thing that the very same methods which my 
spiritual adviser makes use of to tranquillize my soul, and my 
medical adviser to restore my shattered nerves, are also being 
made use of by these other practitioners to make me buy 
their whiskey or their pills? The hypnotic medium is a 
picture of the whiskey bottle, so presented as to fix your eye 
and be unescapable; or a smiling portrait of some cheerful 
Christian who has been brought back from the gates of the 
grave by taking the pills. By exhibiting these objects in due 
season, the will of the operator to sell the whiskey is trans- 
formed into the will of the patient to buy it — transformed, 
mark you, without the patient knowing that any such trans- 
formation has taken place. Which is hynotism. What fur- 
ther proof is needed that the millennium is not to be brought 
in by the mere statement of psychological truths, by making 
psychology accessible to everybody? 


V 


Eugenics and criminology are other sciences, or would-be 
sciences, to which the same considerations need to be applied. 
Neither of these is either foolproof or knaveproof. 

With regard to eugenics, there is, it must be confessed, 
something highly attractive in the dream of a world governed 
by an efficient birth-control, under which the breeding of 
desirable human types would be promoted or enforced, and 
the breeding of the undesirable restrained. But, in demo- 
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cratic countries at all events, such a system could not be 
effectively worked without a general agreement on the defini- 
tion of a “desirable” and of an “undesirable” type. On 
that point it seems likely that great diversity of opinion will 
always exist even among enlightened persons. And even if 
we suppose that these diversities were reduced to the one 
difference between Liberal and Conservative —the Liberal 
breeding for the largest variety of types, the Conservative 
breeding for the few types already proved by experience to 
be valuable — even so, it would be extremely awkward to be 
governed now on the one principle and now on the other, as 
well might happen in a voting democracy. 

And the position would be still worse if it be true, as the 
pessimists assert, that the voting majority is already com- 
posed of undesirables. Carlyle, for example, was deliberately 
of the opinion that the people of Great Britain were “ mostly 
fools,” and the people of America ‘‘ mostly bores.” The state- 
ment is probably a gross libel on both nations, but we should 
have to be very sure of its falsehood before entrusting either 
nation with self-government on eugenic lines. 

And worse things are not impossible. Were the British 
or American people, for example, ever to fall into the hands 
of a government like that of Russia at the present moment, it 
is certain that many of us who now regard ourselves as 
eugenically entitled to breed and multiply would be classed 
as “undesirables,” and eliminated forthwith. 

With regard to criminology the danger is still more obvious. 
A science which acquaints us with the conditions under which 
criminals are produced, and thereby enables us to prevent 
their production is no doubt of the highest value, but on condi- 
tion that the noncriminal classes, as crime is defined by re- 
spectable persons, have the application of it. 

But in a world which has produced a thinker like Nietzsche, 
and a government like that of Russia, we cannot count on 
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crime being always defined as the respectable middle classes 
are now defining it. If philosophers of the type of Nietzsche 
should ever become “kings,” or governments like that of 
Russia extend into our own countries, the science of crim- 
inology would be instantly turned against the very classes 
which have created it, and are now looking to its teachings to 
rid them of evildoers. In Russia several notable criminolo- 
gists have already been shot. One was discovered by an 
English traveler, clothed in rags and selling newspapers on 
the street in Moscow. 

And, short of these extremities, even a slight change in 
the definition of crime would suggest applications of criminol- 
ogy by no means in harmony with the interests of men and 
women now regarded as eminently virtuous. Of criminology, 
then— as of eugenics —we may confidently say that it is 
neither foolproof nor knaveproof. 

And if this holds true of the sciences we have named it 
holds true of the rest. They all stop short at the point 
where the choice has to be made between their right and their 
wrong application: the one leading to the things that hurt, and 
the other to the things that heal. At that point, approaching 
the question from the human side, we encounter the final 
limitation of natural science, and, let me repeat, of super- 
natural science also, if there be such a thing. 


VI 


In the history of the human mind we observe a kind of 
race, a race betwen science and life, in which the science that 
explains our life never quite overtakes the life that is being 
explained. It is an exciting phenomenon. Science is the 
pursuer; life is the pursued; and we may observe that the 
more science quickens its pace in pursuit, the more rapidly 
does life speed on ahead of it, so that the one can never 
overtake the other. Every new acquisition of knowledge 
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thrusts our life forward into new conditions and raises the 
rate at which we are living. By learning to understand our 
life up to date, we put ourselves in a position to live differ- 
ently henceforward. 

When science declares the law of their action to human 
beings, she provokes them to make themselves exceptions to 
it. Tell me, for example, that all men are liars, and you at 
once suggest to me the desirability of beginning to speak the 
truth; so that, when science comes upon the scene to-morrow, 
she will have to modify her law and say “all men are liars 
except one.” 

Or give me a Statistical uniformity; for instance, that men 
lie six times out of thirteen. At once you suggest to me the 
desirability of reducing the proportion, and new statistics 
must be compiled accordingly. 

And so it goes on. I am always just ahead of your 
scientific generalizations about me. Nay, it is precisely your 
telling me what I am to-day that puts me on my mettle to 
be something else to-morrow. The life of the human mind 
thus presents itself as an endless movement, in which the 
march of science, whether natural or supernatural, never quite 
overtakes the final problem of its application. The point 
where responsibility rests upon us all lies just ahead of the 
last point reached by advancing science, and is continually 
being thrust forward by the forces behind it. The more the 
pursuers quicken their paces, the more the fugitive quickens 
his. 

This inability of science to overtake responsibility is what 
I mean by its limitation. 

The applied sciences are no exceptions; they are, rather, 
the chief examples — precisely those which are most easily 
misapplied by bad men. Applied science will tell you how 
to make a gun; but it will not tell you when to shoot or what 
to shoot at. Do you say that moral science will look after 
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that? I answer, in the words of St. Paul, that “I had not 
known sin but for the law.” 

Moral science, in revealing the right use of my gun, in- 
evitably reveals the wrong use also; and since the wrong 
use will often serve my selfish purpose better than the right, 
my neighbors run a new risk of being shot at and plundered. 
A bad man armed with moral science is another name for the 
Devil. If Mephistopheles had been examined in this subject 
by a modern university, he would have carried off all the 
prizes. At that point moral science and natural science are 
in the same boat. 

How shall we name this fugitive something which science 
can never overtake? I have called it “life.” Others, more 
correctly perhaps, would call it the spirit, the soul, the self, 
the mind, the will. I do not think it matters greatly what 
we name it, so long as we recognize, first, that it exists, and, 
second, that it carries the fortunes of humanity. 

Let education look to that! This is the point where all 
the enterprises of education, and all the activities of religion, 
which is education raised to its highest power, come to a focus. 
If we educate at all other points, but fail to educate at the 


point of responsibility, we shall inevitably come to no good 
end. 


BLACK SCIEN CE 
BY GEOFFREY PARSONS 


T IS asking a good deal of an encyclopedia to include a 
statement of what is not known. A circle of the arts 
and sciences can scarcely be expected to advertise its 

gaps. But is there any reason why our schools and colleges 
should ignore this important branch of wisdom? Why does a 
textbook never begin with a statement of its fundamental 
limitations? So far as most of these volumes go human 
knowledge is boundless. Yet mathematics, for example, is 
compatible with a sense of humor, and the flyleaf of a high- 
school algebra or a college trigonometry might well display 
the engaging epigram coined by Bertrand Russell: “ Thus 
mathematics may be defined as the subject in which we never 
know what we are talking about, nor whether what we are 
saying is true.” 

It might do some harm, for the surface meaning of the 
words is misleading, but it would do far more good than the 
sense of omniscience which most of us drink in with our 
mathematics. 

Then there is gravitation. No doubt everyone knows what 
it is, if he stops to reflect; but how many people realize that 
next to nothing is known about this mysterious force which 
holds our particular corner of the universe together? It has 
been painstakingly observed, and hypotheses brilliantly 
formulated for its measurement. That is all. Yet the text- 

1From Harper’s Magazine, June, 1927. Reprinted by permission of 


the author and of Harper’s Magazine. 
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books, like the encyclopedias, are content with stating these 
hypotheses, which they call, following a convenient but mis- 
leading usage of science, laws. They maintain a discreet 
silence as to the manner in which the force is transmitted or 
any other essential fact as to its nature or operation. 

The great scientist is not misled. He is usually the humblest 
of men, acutely conscious of the little he knows. It is the 
lesser mind that is misled and in turn misleads and, par- 
ticularly, that most dangerous of modern preachers, the popu- 
larizer of science, who builds his eloquence about the scantiest 
frame of first-hand knowledge. Newton likened himself to a 
child picking up pebbles on a beach. Thanks to our educa- 
tion and the dogmas of the priests of science, the meanest of us 
can chuckle when an apple falls and feel that he knows all 
about it. Yet nobody knows anything whatever about it ex- 
cept how to measure it —that it varies directly as the product 
of the masses and inversely as the square of their distances 
apart — or did until Einstein jolted even this particular apple 
cart. How gravity operates no physicist has the slightest 
notion. If James Stephens contends that fairies drop the 
apple, or Walter de la Mare that it is possessed by an evil 
spirit, no scientist can gainsay either. 

It is a poor mystery that will not work both ways, and 
when you have shocked your pseudo-scientist by your sacrile- 
gious doubts of his omniscience touching gravitation you can 
invite him to have a cup of coffee and ask him what makes 
the coffee run uphill when you dip a lump of sugar in it. He 
will talk of capillary attraction and can refer you to your 
Encyclopedia Britannica where there are twenty pages from 
the great pen of James Clerk Maxwell, a “classical article ” 
brought up to date, according to a footnote. Here is a history 
of the subject, starting, as do so many scientific topics, with 
Leonardo da Vinci, and a wealth of incredibly intricate form- 
ulz for measuring the operation of the process. Nowhere in 
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the twenty pages, however, is an explanation of this interesting 
force attempted. Why does the coffee run uphill? Nobody 
knows. It is another scientific mystery, and it does seem 
that the Encyclopedia Britannica might say so. Incidentally, 
it is not at all typical of Maxwell to be thus silent, for he 
was a lifelong chastiser of the scientists who pretended to 
explain everything. 

If anyone could find the time amid the rush of books tell- 
ing what is known, he might draft a new kind of textbook, a 
single slender volume recording what is not known, a Gram- 
mar of Ignorance. This modest work might open with a new 
sort of declaration which would be not a Credo but an Igno- 
ramus. It could begin thus: 

“From science and by reason we as yet know neither whence 
the universe came nor where it is going; what I am that read 
this, nor what it is that I read, nor whether there is an J; 
nor what is energy or space or matter; nor the explanation 
of any force or thing, whether heat or light or electricity, or 
thought or imagination or love.” 

The chapters of the book might analyze the sciences in 
turn, ending in a crude estimate of charted as against un- 
charted areas, according to the progress achieved in each. 
Mathematics would head the list with a high mark. The 
natural sciences would follow at varying distances. What 
figure would the newer ones receive? Say seven per cent for 
psychology and five per cent for economics — or perhaps vice 
versa, now that the Behaviorists have decided to erase all the 
labors of earlier psychologists. What possible credit could 
be given to that delightful guessing match, anthropology, 
wherein great thinkers stand upon little mounds of fact and 
advance rival speculations only to have the little mounds 
kicked aside by later anthropologists and new observations 
demanded from the ground up? A tenth of one per cent? 
As for such a field as history, an inextricable fusion of scien- 
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tific investigation and literary art, these would have a con- 
siderable percentage for facts, scarcely a trace of credit for 
theories or any generalization as to cause and effect. 

A harder task would. be to estimate the total of all knowl- 
edge as against the unknown. The figures as to the several 
sciences would accept the present basis of the sciences, that 
they describe given fields of fact, observing, measuring, ana- 
lyzing, formulating hypotheses of operation, without attempt- 
ing as yet to deal with first causes or last ends. A figure 
representing all knowledge must necessarily pay heed to these 
vast frozen poles of thought. For centuries philosophers have 
sailed north and south in pursuit of them to no purpose. Per- 
haps an ancient map — the known world at the time of Homer 
— would furnish a parallel and suggest the truth of our pres- 
ent ignorance. 

Nor, in a calm view of the newer sciences relating to man, 
is there the remotest hope that they can reach solid conclu- 
sions or yield much sound advice for years to come. As far 
as the eye can see ahead, man must pick his wife, run his 
business, vote for or against a party or a policy, and fix his 
morals and his attitude towards the universe by the old crude 
methods of judgment, trial, and error, and aided by ancient 
customs, instincts, and institutions. Yet such are the effects 
of education by omniscience and the dazzling brilliance of 
modern science that a whole hierarchy of priests of reason 
has arisen to decry instinct and custom and insist that science 
and reason are sufficient lamps for our feet. An outstanding 
expression of this point of view is to be found in Mind in the 
Making by James Harvey Robinson. He is speaking of the 
Book with Seven Seals described in Revelations which “no 
man in heaven, nor in earth, neither under the earth was able 
to open.” A formidable mystery. Yet the writer can exclaim 
gayly, “ The seals are all off now.” To be sure, having wres- 
tled long and ably with the mysteries of history and knowing 
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their vast extent, Professor Robinson can view the scene in a 
true perspective. He proceeds to say, with accuracy, “An 
encouraging beginning has been made in the case of the natural 
sciences and a similar success may await the studies which 
have to do with man.” From such cautious argument the 
preaching in behalf of reason runs all the way down to the 
boisterous enthusiasms of Mr. H. G. Wells who “ believes that 
man has come to such a phase of knowledge and power that he 
is already able and may very soon be willing to put a bit 
between the teeth of the monster of wild change that is now 
trampling this world.” The remedy that Mr. Wells has in 
mind is his old cure-all, education, universal education, whereby 
man will be enabled to substitute a charted course for the 
present dead reckoning. The needle of Mr. Wells’s educated 
mind swings so swiftly between remedies that faith in his 
navigating skill is not as widespread as enjoyment of his elo- 
quence. But the total effect of his passionate arguments for 
this reform or that and for education anyhow, cannot fail to 
encourage a preposterous optimism in the reader and per- 
suade him to jettison instincts, customs, and institutions in 
favor of the new wisdom, begun or maybe to begin. Suppose 
Mr. Wells had said, ‘‘ The use of coal for warmth or power 
is a wasteful and stupid process. Science is making such a 
rapid progress that within a hundred years or so we may 
be able to extract power directly from the sun. Let us, 
therefore, at once cease this archaic use of coal and rely 
upon the new wisdom.” He would be laughed off the plat- 
form the first chilly evening. Yet the proposal is not one 
whit more absurd than the suggestion that reason can now 
solve social and individual problems. Power from the sun 
is probably no farther off than a scientific psychology or a 
scientific ethics. 

To anyone who has wrestled at first hand with practical 
problems in any of these fields, this optimism will seem 
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pathetic. Whether the question be the prevention of war, 
racial minglings, or a protective tariff, the contribution of 
the experts is exhausted long before a conclusion can be 
reached. The body of facts increases a little every year in 
economics, in anthropology, in psychology. These contribu- 
tions are precious and to be welcomed. They are still 
hopelessly inadequate to determine any large decisions. When 
all the relevant facts have been digested and certain possible 
paths thereby eliminated, the main problem remains —a 
ditch to be jumped. It must be jumped exactly as such ditches 
have always been jumped, by a swift single act of judg- 
ment, a mental leap, calling for experience, resolution, and 
above all, confidence. This is equally true whether the de- 
cision is a hasty first thought or what we so hopefully call 
a sober second thought. No one understands the workings 
of such empirical judgments, based on experience. Different 
people make them in different ways. Sometimes they come 
during sleep or, at least, appear to do so. From their nature 
they cannot always be right. Scientific accuracy and cer- 
tainty are impossible. A good batting average is all that 
anyone can hope for. But this average is the most important 
factor in a man’s life. More than any other item it spells 
happiness or unhappiness, achievement or failure, development 
or a stunted growth. These decisions are taken many times 
a day by everyone. They have to be. The able, well- 
balanced folk take them in their stride and usually land safely. 
At the worst they pick themselves up quickly and go for- 
ward boldly. The irresolute, the hesitant, the over-studious 
come to grief. 

This is not to be contemptuous of experts in general or of 
the aid that the scientific method is bringing to practical 
problems. Quite the contrary; those who believe in experts 
should seek to free them from the false position in which 
they have been placed. The popular scorn of the professor 
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and the journal of reform in practical affairs has been caused 
by just such exaggeration as that preached by Mr. H. G. 
Wells. The expert has too often been brought in as a superior 
sort of magician who could whisk a complete scientific solu- 
tion out of his hat. His contribution in the sciences touching 
man must be, as has been suggested, far more modest. Take, 
for a small illustration, the interesting effort of the present to 
apply mathematics to business cycles. Buying raw materials 
at the right moment is one of the main bases of business 
success. Every able business man has long done it with un- 
canny accuracy, and the best of these executives are now 
welcoming this new aid. It does not, however, relieve them 
of the necessity of exercising judgment. It is simply one 
more set of facts on the basis of which an experienced mind 
leaps to a decision. As in every other practical concern of 
life, the utmost that science can do is to narrow the ditch 
slightly. 


II 


It is in contact with religion that the exaggerations of 
science have created the greatest confusion. Present genera- 
tions have passed so completely out of the first extreme re- 
action from religion that it is hard to realize how far the 
nineteenth century went in its enthusiasm over the great dis- 
coveries of science. Here was a complete substitute for re- 
ligion, it was argued. An explanation of the whole universe 
would so soon be available that anyone was a fool to look 
elsewhere. This was natural. So, too, was the gradual 
return of a sounder point of view as the true scope of science 
became clearer. To-day the common view of scientists is that 
religion and science are in no proper sense rivals. They ex- 
plore the universe by different methods. Towards the essen- 
tials of religious faith science is completely agnostic. With 
the main subject of religious examination, first causes and last 
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ends, science has not begun to concern itself. Such conflicts 
as exist are clear cases in which either religion has invaded 
a field explored by science or science has wandered into the 
field of religion. All our religious faiths originated long be- 
fore the development of modern science and they naturally 
extended over certain territory now covered by scientific re- 
search. The notable example of this in the Christian religion 
is the cosmogony of Genesis. This detailed description of 
how God created the earth is not followed in any of the great 
creeds of the Christian church. It is adhered to literally only 
by certain Fundamentalists of the Protestant faith. The 
process of adjusting this part of the boundary line is well 
advanced. 

The invasions of religion by the self-appointed priests of 
science are far more numerous and more pernicious because 
seldom recognized. The extravagances of the nineteenth 
century die hard in certain rigid minds, dazzled by a super- 
ficial acquaintance with the sciences. That a faith in God is 
entirely compatible with a scientific attitude is conceded, but 
with reluctance; and they would transform the Creator from 
a religious to a philosophical conception by insisting that He 
be called the Absolute. As for the historical details of re- 
ligious faith they are superior and scornful. The miracles are 
a joke. When there is resistance to evolution, as applied to 
the origin of the solar system, they talk of the Dark Ages 
and call upon the Constitution. 

This attitude towards the miracles seems a clear example 
of the workings of false science. A fair statement of a true 
scientist’s position might be put thus, “I cannot disprove any 
of the miracles, for none of them was of such a character as 
to leave an enduring record behind it. If the sun was stopped 
for Joshua it resumed its march, and no measurements to-day 
could prove or disprove the alleged miracle. Water may have 
been turned into wine, the dead may have been brought to 
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life. It is impossible for science to assert a negative as to 
any such miracles. The most that science can declare is 
that no such miracle has ever been observed scientifically and 
that, on the contrary, years of measurement and observation 
have uniformly supported the basic theory of science that 
ours is a universe of law. I do not personally believe in any 
of the miracles. They seem to me incongruous exceptions in 
the universe as I conceive it. But this conviction on my part 
is not a scientific conclusion. It is a purely philosophic or 
religious belief, part of my general picture of the universe.” 

Probably the faith of most philosophically minded persons 
would agree with this scientist on this point. But what im- 
partial critic would set it up as the one reasonable view, as 
being compelled by science? It is not clear even that it is, 
logically speaking, the more probable view. If we agree that 
there may well be a God who created this universe of law, it 
is surely not difficult to grant him power to set aside his laws 
at will. The issue seems a clear example of the type cited 
before from practical life in which reason can aid by eliminat- 
ing certain possibilities and furnishing a certain basis of fact; 
but after the logical processes have done their utmost, a ditch 
remains to be crossed over which logic cannot erect a bridge. 
Religious beliefs clearly belong with the instinctive, empirical 
judgments there described. Reason plays its part. So does 
observation. But the final decision must be a single leap, 
summing up as much of the total experience of the race as 
the individual can focus upon the crisis with the aid of in- 
stinct and emotion. 

The counsel of the priests of science before such a problem 
is agnosticism — to sit down before the ditch and wait until 
science catches up, if ever. The advice of Mr. Wells comes 
to the same result; since education is available, let us at once 
start living by its texts, deciphering them as we go. The 
answer to both is the same — that life does not wait. We 
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must go right on being born, loving, voting, dying. Which 
nymph shall we marry? What school is best for our boy? 
Should we vote to let blacks and whites fuse into one race? 
Must we keep our factories supreme against the next last war? 
And so on. The problems come headlong at us. Science, 
bending over her slow toil, looks up for a moment and shakes 
her head when we ask her to decide for us. “Come back in 
a thousand years or so! ” she answers. Here is the absurdity 
of Mr. Wells’s remark about a race between “education and 
catastrophe.” What shall we teach? Science does not yet 
begin to know. If civilization is really dependent on such 
a race, it has already lost it by hundreds of years. 

This is to lay great stress upon emotion. But is it not — 
despite the neglect of the psychologists —incomparably the 
most important stuff of consciousness? Machines can be made 
to reason — the adding machine is more accurate than any 
mind. Emotion is the unique possession of animals and hu- 
mans. Rational thinking is not as difficult as is often assumed. 
Mistakes in logic are relatively rare. Give a group of men 
adequate premises and they will have little difficulty in reach- 
ing the right conclusions. The common difficulties of thought 
are in choosing the right facts from an inadequate supply as 
illustrated above. The most difficult part of thinking is not 
reasoning at all, but the imaginative discovery of new rela- 
tionships, new generalizations, creative thinking, in short. In 
such thinking there will be general agreement that emotion 
plays an active and impelling part. Emotion is indeed well 
named. It is the motive power of life. Without it we should 
be as adding machines. 

It is appalling to read the substitutes for religious faith 
that the priests of science formulate in their supposedly 
scientific creeds. There is outlined simply an intellectual 
attitude, a group of abstract concepts without power to move 
or inspire. What is more amazing in these writers is their 
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total failure to realize that the primary stuff of religion is 
emotion. Without awe, reverence, worship, humility, the 
spirit of sacrifice, joy in life, courage, love, there is no re- 
ligion. To feel the right emotions is fully as important as 
to hold the right ideas, and the great service of religion is 
the development of the right emotions, the most helpful and 
the most productive. 

This is not to belittle the importance of ideas. It is con- 
sistent with such a view to defend the schoolmen of the Mid- 
dle Ages who spent their lives in debating and defining re- 
ligious concepts. Before them the decision of the Council 
of Nicza was of capital importance in determining the faith 
of the western world; for the clear acceptance of the divinity 
of Christ involved setting off God from Man beyond any 
possibility of confusion and held pantheism east of the Medi- 
terranean. But the strength of Christianity — as of every suc- 
cessful religion —lies in the fact that it has usually expressed 
these concepts in symbols. Perhaps when emotion has been 
studied as long and as carefully as the other elements of con- 
sciousness, we shall comprehend better the human need of 
flags and crosses and personifications. The intimate connec- 
tion between symbols and emotions is a fact, at any rate, 
as the technic of poets and priests recognizes. 


Ill 


Here is an unexplored field of the mind, as yet most im- 
perfectly understood. There is a Victorian anecdote which 
credits a great Englishman with stating that his religion was 
“the religion of all sensible men,” and when asked what that 
was, replying, “ Sensible men never say.” Here may be more 
truth than cynicism. The moment one analyzes one’s faith 
in detail and attempts to formulate it in accurate definitions 
the very essence of it escapes. If a hypothesis or a law is 
the formulated achievement of science it is perhaps fair to 
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say that a symbol is the last word of religion. Creeds are 
useful, rather, as coloring the emotional tone of a symbol 
than as intellectual definitions. They are in no sense com- 
parable to the generalizations of science or interchangeable 
therewith. 

We need to perceive and admit frankly the importance of 
the emotions of religion and the little that is understood as 
to their sources. Exactly as in the case of other instinctive 
reactions and empirical judgments, it is extremely difficult to 
isolate the part played by reason. The conceptions of science 
must be brought to bear upon religious faith, but the process 
of change ought clearly to be as gradual as practicable so 
as not needlessly to disturb the emotions of faith. The hue 
and cry of the professional liberals over the resistance of the 
Fundamentalists to evolution seems, from this point of view, 
a short-sighted blunder, based on a grotesquely partial view 
of human values. If scientists were not completely free in 
this country to think and publish as they willed, a destructive 
warfare in behalf of free speech could be justified. But their 
freedom of research is unquestioned. The most that can be 
said against these mistaken Fundamentalists is that a few con- 
servative communities prefer to go slowly in teaching children 
the new theories of creation. For anyone who sees human 
nature in the round, the famous “ monkey law ” of Tennessee 
seems a cause for patience rather than excitement. A sense 
of humor might even suggest that, considering the absurd 
exaggerations of the priests of science, no one should be 
astonished to find priests of religion leaning over backward 
to be sure before they accept scientific discoveries. 

It is worth remarking that the word evolution is used by 
the enthusiasts of science in an exceedingly careless fashion. 
As applied to living things evolution has a clear and definite 
meaning, involving a development from simplicity to com- 
plexity. As applied to the earlier history of the earth, it 
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means no such development, but simply the orderly changes 
that have taken place by which our solar system has become 
what it is. Whether the result is evolution or dissolution is 
far from clear. The breakdown of the atoms suggests that 
the chemical history of the world represents decline and dis- 
solution. The use of the word evolution for this earlier 
period is poetic rather than scientific and holds considerable 
danger of misleading the popular mind. 

If only thinkers as able as St. Augustine or Thomas 
Aquinas were available for this difficult task of expounding the 
truths of science for general understanding! The humanizing 
of knowledge is resulting in gross misconceptions. It is pos- 
sible to wonder whether the present era of popularization may 
not yield more darkness than light. A recent volume Starlight 
by Harlow Shapley offers a flagrant example. After an ex- 
cellent labor of exposition, this astronomer cannot refrain 
from philosophizing thus: 

“Evolution is not limited chiefly to the relation of man to 
his anthropoid forebears. That phase is one of the minor 
steps in the development that pervades the whole universe. 
In truth we cannot restrain the feeling that the whole of 
organic development ... is trivial and transient from the 
standpoint of the development of the material cosmos. . . 
Man’s station in this scheme is not too flattering — an ani- 
mal among many, precariously situated on the crust of a 
planetary fragment that obeys the gravitational impulses of 
one of the millions of dwarf stars that wander in remote parts 
of a galactic system.” 

Let us see how much scientific basis there is for this re- 
ligious dogma. First of all, Mr. Shapley falls into the error 
already noted of assimilating organic evolution to the earlier 
history of the universe. It is, on the contrary, a unique epi- 
sode in the history of the universe — so far as science knows. 
There is no solid evidence that life exists anywhere else in 
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the universe than on the earth. Accepting the prevailing 
theory of the biologists that life developed at only one period 
of the earth’s history and that all life since is descended from 
these first living things, and considering the unique and com- 
plex combination of causes which apparently developed the 
first living cell, we once more face the possibility that man 
is exactly as the Middle Ages believed —the center of the 
universe. Transient and precarious his life may be, but 
scarcely a minor step or trivial, in this view, and surely not 
unflattering. 

Let us add for good measure the possibility that, if life 
is to be found nowhere else in the universe, human thought 
may well be unique. Mr. Shapley forgets thought. We 
should be curious to know just how he would weigh the im- 
portance of the astronomical ideas included in his volume 
against, say, Antares. And suppose the sonnets of Shake- 
speare were in one side of a balance, would the Milky Way 
tip the other side, or not? This scientist when he turns priest 
forgets the very things that make it possible for him to be a 
scientist — consciousness, mind, thought — which science ac- 
cepts as axiomatic and has not begun to explain, let alone 
measure. What grotesquely unscientific nonsense thus to 
measure incommensurables and belittle something which 
science does not even try to understand! Between a scientist 
adrift in religion and a Methodist bishop floundering in geo- 
logy there seems little to choose. 

The fact that a trained scientist can thus lose his way 
when he steps out of his own study, is one of the chief 
sources of perplexity for moderns. A new and clearer orienta- 
tion is urgently needed. The ideal mind would be open for 
speculation about everything. No doors would be locked 
against it. Yet in thus reasoning and imagining it would 
never mistake surmise for fact, it would never exaggerate 
the known. It would see reason for what it is, an ingenious 
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and useful device, a small part of man. As a matter of 
course, traditions, customs, instincts, emotions would be un- 
touched by new and unproved hypotheses, those first experi- 
mental guesses by which the scientist, like the detective, finds 
his clues. Of published men, Montaigne best struck this 
balance. No mind could be more free than his. Yet he 
lived by a larger wisdom. 

What will enter our modern minds when the worship of 
science has departed is beyond foreseeing. There may come 
a revival of old religions or the birth of new —or the dis- 
covery of a new approach to life that will replace religion. 
At least we shall be rid of the false gods that the magicians 
of science have summoned from their crucibles. We shall be 
free to grow and prosper in spirit, aided by all that we have 
of strength and wisdom, deeply rooted in the rich past of 
man. 

The conclusion is that the worship of reason in the last 
century has led down a blind alley. It has resulted, where 
it has prevailed, in transforming science from a noble labor 
to a dangerous magic. We need to recapture a respect for 
emotion and all the instinctive processes in which it plays an 
active part. The first presumption must stand in favor of 
prejudices not against them. New facts and new wisdom 
are to be brought to bear upon old customs and old convic- 
tions with caution. The danger of exaggerating the new, 
of misunderstanding it and misapplying it, is constant and 
great. The most important intellectual labor of our time 
is the correction of the exaggerations accumulated during the 
age of reason. In the words of George Meredith addressed 
to the human race: 


And warn it not one instinct to efface 
Ere reason ripens for the vacant place. 


UNPRENTABLE® 
BY STUART P. SHERMAN 


i 


FEW of our great thinkers have gone out, out — out 
beyond good and evil. When it comes to definitions 
and specific cases, the rest of us. may differ sharply. 

But with reference to the abstract principle we are still 
within shouting distance of one another. We have preserved 
our “illusions.” We have not yet learned to look upon words 
as merely patterns made in a child’s game of letters. We 
still believe that there are important values represented by 
such symbols as “good taste” and “decency.” We may 
quarrel about standards of decency; but we agree —I hope 
that I do not generalize from insufficient data— we agree 
that persons who have “ lost all sense of decency ”’ are unde- 
sirable, unfragrant, and perhaps imbecile and unsafe to be 
abroad in the community. 

Our common sense accordingly takes measures to provide 
against destruction of the sense of decency by perverts who 
subsist on the propagation of vice, or who, as mere amateurs 
of depravity, find their delight in corrupting the minds of 
the young. Our common sense does not attempt to legislate 
with reference to highly disputable points of taste, but only 
with reference to the elements of common decency. For this 
reason our regulations are not devised by esthetic experts or 
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professors of ethics or Galahads, but by fairly worldly all- 
around men, equally competent with respect to railroads, 
boxing, and tariffs. These representatives whom we have 
elected to care for our public welfare have declared by law 
that a certain class of literature is unprintable. In this class 
falls, according to various Federal and State enactments, 
every book and picture which is “ obscene,” “ lewd,” “ lascivi- 
ous,” “filthy,” “ indecent,” or “ disgusting.” 

Under authority of these acts, the New York Society for 
the Suppression of Vice and similar agencies have confiscated, 
destroyed, and excluded from the mails a great mass of “ de- 
moralizing ” matter concerning which our common sense is not 
in doubt— matter which comes to respectable noses only 
when some brief newspaper paragraph reminds us that there 
are monsters among us engaged in the business intimated with 
shuddering horror in Henry James’s “ Turn of the Screw.” 

But these moral agencies have also obtained in recent 
years the temporary suppression of several novels, which 
“everyone ” has read, written by English and American au- 
thors whose other works are ‘‘in every library.” In the cir- 
cumstances, common sense naturally raises the question 
whether there has not been a failure of justice. I doubt 
whether any man versed in letters can read the records of a 
celebrated literary trial without coming to the conclusion that 
judges and lawyers are, so far as their professional training 
is concerned, unequipped for the task undertaken and really 
as much at sea as they have frequently shown themselves 
when they have employed their grave wisdoms in settling the 
authorship of Shakespeare’s plays. Their self-confidence in 
such affairs is supported by their certified expertness in han- 
dling evidence — of a sort. They think that they understand 
the law. They have explained it to the jury in just about 
this fashion and in nearly these words: 

“The question before you, gentlemen, is very simple.” 
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(That is their first error: the question before the gentlemen 
is one of abysmal complexities. But let us not interrupt the 
Court.) “The question is not to say how this book affects 
you, or persons of your seasoned experience and virtue. The 
question is whether this book tends to deprave the minds 
of those open to such influences, and into whose hands a 
publication of this character might come. It is within the 
law if it would suggest impure and libidinous thoughts in the 
young and inexperienced. A book to be obscene, need not be 
obscene throughout the whole of its contents; but if the book 
is obscene in part, it is an obscene book.” 

A schoolboy far below Macaulay’s conception of the type 
can perceive at a glance that any jury which honestly obeyed 
these instructions could bar from the mails the Bible, Shake- 
speare, or even an unabridged English Dictionary, which, as 
there is testimony to prove, is quite capable of suggesting im- 
pure and libidinous thoughts in minds “open to such influ- 
ences.”’ In the celebrated, but now remote, case of Madame 
Bovary, the prosecution, indeed, like a prurient schoolboy, 
selected from that grim and repellent history of illicit rela- 
tions all the passages descriptive of sensual passion, wove 
them into a suggestive little narrative of its own, and thus 
presented its case to the jury. The defense, on the other hand, 
argued with a good deal of piquancy and cogency that Flau- 
bert had dealt with sensual passion in the temper of Bos- 
suet, with excerpts from whom the notebooks of the novelist 
were full; and that to judge a serious work of art without 


reference to its total intention and effect is not merely unjust 
but grossly absurd. 


II 


Each attempt to apply the law in such cases results inevi- 
tably in an extension of the legal prosecution and defense into 
an acrimonious, yet not uninstructive and often diverting, pub- 
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lic debate between authors in general and the officers and 
friends of the Society for the Suppression of Vice. Whatever 
the result of the legal proceedings may be, the cause of “ out- 
raged virtue” is lost the moment that it is carried into the 
newspapers, where, as Mark Twain might have said, it is as 
much out of place “as a Presbyterian in hell-fire.’” The 
cause is lost through the manifested ineptitude, ignorance, 
and incompetency of those who espouse it. In these cases — 
if I may be pardoned for employing a vulgar and violent ex- 
pression — in these cases, a good man, whenever he opens his 
mouth, puts his foot into it. A country clergyman writes in 
that he has not read the book in question, but he knows 
that our modern authors are a “bad lot,” and he wishes the 
prosecutor “more power to his elbow.” An irate judge de- 
clares that he and his daughter Aave read the book, and he 
only wishes that he could “get it before the public”! An 
Outraged Parent says that he would like to read it; and in 
this wish he is joined by the association of Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries, the Associated Mothers’ Club, the Boy Scouts, and 
the Camp Fire Girls. Members of any or all of these as- 
sociations are prepared to affirm, after a careful perusal of 
the objectionable book, that it is not fit for them to read. 
By this time, what began as a serious matter of public 
morals would degenerate into farce, and the case would be 
lost in the court of common sense, even if the defense did 
not utter a word. But the defense never lets the prosecu- 
tion off so easily. The defense is endowed with tongues 
which it knows how to use effectively, if not always scrupu- 
lously. The persuasively articulate part of the public, all the 
wits of the press, editors and authors of every shade of merit 
and respectability, habitually unite in condemnation of the 
law and in derision of those who have attempted to enforce 
it. It is to be noted that they also, for the most part, think 
it unnecessary to have read the book in order to protest 
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against the prosecution of its author. They protest “on gen- 
eral principles” — on a considerable variety of general prin- 
ciples, which I shall summarize. 

They protest from a general belief in the “freedom of the 
press,” and from a feeling that a free press is on the whole 
more vital to the public than any law curbing it can be. 
They protest from a general belief in the “ freedom of art.” 
A few of them argue that art should be free because all true 
art is moral. More of them argue that art should be free 
because it is neither moral nor immoral but unmoral, and its 
influence zsthetic and, therefore, no concern of the legislator 
or moralist. They contend that the suppressive statutes were 
framed against pornography, not against art; and they assert 
that it is easy to distinguish art from pornography. In con- 
clusion, they characterize the prosecution as illiterate, black- 
mailing, filthy-minded, impertinent, and meddlesome. 

After such an encounter, Militant Morality retires from 
the scene like a badly punished game-cock, with all the young 
cockerels of the press bursting forth into derisive crowing. 
If the legal prosecution also has failed, the book receives an 
almost official certificate of innocence; and it may be cried 
up as a pure, decent, beautiful, and significant work of art. 
If the prosecution has been successful, the book may be sup- 
pressed till every schoolboy’s curiosity has been whetted to 
know why; then it may be released and devoured by thou- 
sands of readers enlisted mainly by the publicity work of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice. The law as applied to 
books issued by regular publishers through the regular chan- 
nels is, I think, futile and mischievous. 


III 


In spite of this belief, the case against the law and against 
the Society is usually presented so unfairly and with such 
malice and with such defective arguments that there is little 
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satisfaction in joining the popular demonstration against 
them. I remember hearing not long ago a conservative Rus- 
sian nobleman lecturing on the present situation in his native 
country with a sobriety of speech and a balance of judgment 
to which, in this matter, our American newspapers have not 
accustomed us. At the outset of his discussion of the Bol- 
shevist régime, he told us that, in his study of public affairs, 
he invariably proceeded upon the principle that every move- 
ment which commands the enthusiastic adhesion of great 
numbers of people must have something in it which deserves 
respectful attention. 

If this principle appeals to us, we shall not join the wits 
of the press in dismissing with derisive laughter the Outraged 
Parents, the Associated Mothers’ Club, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Catholic Club, the bishops and lesser clergymen, the Lord’s 
Day Alliance, the Boy Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, and the 
various religious organizations which have rallied behind the 
execrated banner of the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
We shall strenuously object to the characterization of a cause 
which such organizations espouse as a blackmailing and filthy- 
minded enterprise. We shall even admit the possibility that 
they have a genuine grievance. And, having made that ad- 
mission, we shall be less concerned to minimize it than to 
suggest a wiser method of getting it redressed. If we approach 
the subject in this temper, without recrimination and indis- 
criminate mud-slinging, we may conceivably persuade them, 
as well as our own side. 

I, for one, believe that they have a grievance. But like 
most enthusiastic crusading masses, the reformers injure their 
cause and expose themselves to bitter disappointment and to 
retarding reactionary movements by asking and expecting 
too much — by asking and expecting the impossible. They 
have created the impression that they are actuated by a desire 
“to make the world safe for children and adolescents.” It 
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can’t be done. It is what an enthusiastic reformer would call 
a beautiful and inspiring thought; and there is something 
attractive to the best that is in us even in the most extravagant 
aspirations toward an ideal good. Yet-it is as hopeless to 
make a morally safe world by wiping out all the germs of 
moral infection as it is to make a physically safe world by 
wiping out all the germs of smallpox, typhoid, and influenza. 

Since it can’t be done, the hope of doing it is, to sober 
consideration, not really beautiful and truly inspiring, but 
fantastic and dangerous. It deflects and absorbs to no pur- 
pose attention which might and should be directed toward 
that which can be done. We may stamp out centers of infec- 
tion here and there; but operating on the world with a view 
to making it safe is a task beyond human instrumentalities 
(and the Dean of St. Paul’s believes that God himself has 
given it up). The world is an old rake, a hoary incurable, 
and will always be breaking out in one place or another. 
That which experience proves can be done with some effect 
toward protecting the young from moral as well as physical 
diseases is to vaccinate against them — to put inside children 
and adolescents something capable of resisting and combating 
the morbid elements which, though the influence of the 
“world” be avoided and excluded, still malignly germinate 
in the cloister, in the cell, in the dusky isolation of the heart. 

The law which the reformers seek to enforce against authors 
is an attempt to make the world safe by exterminating one 
out of billions of possible sources of infection. If it could be 
enforced, it would be as effective as “swatting” a fly in an 
African jungle, except that a well-swatted fly does “stay dead.” 
Those who defend it, I suspect, conceive that this law is the 
same sort of law as the Volstead Act; and that, they are con- 
vinced, is going to be in the interest of public welfare. ‘Those 
who oppose the law designed to suppress indecent literature 
are also, I think, generally under the impression that it is the 
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same sort of law as the Volstead Act, and that it should, for 
essentially the same reason, be abolished. In a vital respect 
it is not of the same sort. It differs from the Volstead Act 
in a fashion which may permit a man of sense to applaud the 
one and yet to condemn the other. 

The point is this: the legal definition of “intoxicating 
liquor” is, though perhaps unscientific and absurd, perfectly 
fixed and objective. Whether a variety of liquor is intoxicat- 
ing under the law can be accurately determined by scientific 
methods. Since this is true, there is nothing essentially im- 
practicable in the task given to officers when they are ordered 
to confiscate and destroy “intoxicating liquor.” But the 
legal definition of indecent literature is not fixed and objec- 
tive; it is fluent and highly subjective. It differs from decade 
to decade, from year to year, from nation to nation, from 
town to town, from class to class, from age to age, from one 
person to the next. And there is this salient difference in 
the application of the two definitions: the presence of alcohol 
is sought in the liquor, but the presence of indecency is not 
sought in the book. It is sought in the mind of the reader 
of the book. 

That is, indeed, the ultimate place in which to seek it, for 
there is nothing decent or indecent but thinking makes it so. 
It is notorious that even a renowned piece of sculptured mar- 
ble which produces in one person a kind of religious tran- 
quillity and philosophic contemplation, with a sense of the 
eternity of form and the transience of passion, may at the 
same instant excite in another beholder such shamefastness 
that he will cry out for fig leaves, or such unruly emotions 
as, unchecked, may disrupt society. 

Or, to take another case: I myself recently pictured, with 
what I thought were chaste strokes and in what I thought 
was a pure zsthetic mood, our jeune fille. But I could not 
conjecture the effect that it was destined to produce in the 
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minds of the young, the innocent, the inexperienced: I find 
that Mr. H. L. Mencken speaks of this picture as “lascivious.” 
What responsibility such facts impose upon the artist! 

It is, furthermore, a puzzling paradox in the moral world 
that, as one progresses toward decency, one discovers that the 
number of objects which the sense of decency has to operate 
upon diminishes rather than multiplies, while to a person who 
has lost his sense of decency the universe bristles with indecent 
suggestion. 

In recognition of these facts, jurymen who are to deter- 
mine the quality of a disputable book are instructed in no 
scientific method, not even in a rule of thumb. No: they are 
instructed to conjecture whether a book is indecent by first 
conjecturing how it will affect young minds which are, con- 
jecturally, open to the conjecturable influences of such a book. 
But jurymen and offtcers of the law, bold and enterprising as 
some of the latter are, cannot penetrate into minds to collect 
the evidence requisite for conviction under the law; and it is 
merely absurd to send them there. 


IV 


Yet it is entirely possible to condemn the law in its appli- 
cation to authors without for a moment denying the reality 
of the problem with which it is intended to cope. It is also 
quite possible to condemn the law without accepting more 
than a fraction of the case which the guild of authors have 
attempted to establish in their own behalf. In my opinion, 
the authors have taken up positions quite as untenable as 
those occupied by the reformers — positions from which, in 
the interest both of literature and of public morals, it is 
important that they should be dislodged. 

It has perhaps never been true in Europe, it is no longer 
true in America, that it is “easy to distinguish art from 
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pornography.” It was true in America as long as our liter- 
ature was mainly written by scholars and gentlemen with an 
adequate sense of the powers of their profession and of their 
responsibility to society for the exercise of it. It was true in 
America as long as our literature was written by members of 
a class to whom the life of the senses was an interest quite 
inferior and subordinate to the life of the mind and the 
imagination. It was true as long as artists did not concern 
themselves with pornography. And till this present genera- 
tion, pornographic writing would have appeared to our chief 
American authors, with hardly an exception, as an interest 
perhaps of other lands, other times, other types of culture, 
but as an interest from them and their land and their type 
of culture inconceivably remote. 

Pornography is defined as a “treatise on prostitutes” or 
as “ obscene or licentious writing.” 

When our literature passed from the hands of scholars and 
gentlemen into the hands of our barbarian artists of what 
Emerson called the “Jacksonian rabble,” it lost much of the 
high seriousness, the decorum, and the impeccable decency 
characteristic of the New England school. It eventually en- 
listed the pens of numerous writers who repudiate responsi- 
bility to society, and who are far more interested in the life 
of the senses than in the life of the mind and the imagination. 
Among these have appeared several authors to whom the 
sexual life is the all-absorbing center of interest, and who 
have devoted no inconsiderable skill to familiarizing us with 
the life of the prostitute, and to domesticating her, with her 
amateur sisters, in our literature. 

Now, the life of these interesting creatures who are begin- 
ning, as it were, to swarm about our firesides and to “ home- 
stead ” the. vacant territory of our imaginations may or may 
not be written in an obscene or licentious fashion. If these 
words are ever applicable to literature, they are plainly, in 
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my opinion, applicable to some of the most praised and prose- 
cuted books of recent years. But the question whether they 
are applicable does not depend in the least upon the artistic 
skill with which the books are written. It depends upon the 
effect which they are designed to produce. Art, strictly 
speaking, is nothing but the means employed to produce a 
desired effect, and is not to be confused with beauty, which 
is the effect upon fine minds of fine art employed by fine 
artists. The difference between a filthy story told by a coal- 
heaver and a filthy story told by an artist is only the differ-— 
ence between expert pornography and inexpert pornography, 
when, as is often the case, the effect sought is the same. 
There is undeniably a streak of salacity in human nature, 
and some very eminent men of letters have from time to time, 
in the intervals of more noble occupation, permitted them- 
selves to express it. 

Certain critics and authors who are quite willing to have 
the coal-heaver’s filthy story debarred from the mails, because 
it can be understood by coal-heavers, protest against debarr- 
ing the filthy story of the artist, because only the highly 
sophisticated can understand it. I object to the discrimina- 
tion, on democratic principles! I avow that it affects me, 
an “equalitarian” of a sort, like a proposal to forbid the 
coal-heaver beer, because he can get drunk on it, but to 
allow the comfortable bond-holder champagne — not because 
he cannot get drunk on it, but because the coal-heaver can- 
not afford to get drunk on it. The “morality ” implicit in 
the discrimination reminds one of Falstaff’s penitent resolu- 
tion never to get drunk again except among gentlemen and 
such as fear God, and not among drunken knaves. In the 
presence of such moral subtleties, I become an old-fashioned 
angry upholder of the “rights of man.” I declare that, if the 
sophisticated possess a right to have their delight in the sa- 
lacious gratified by a piece of expert pornography, then my 
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poor coal-heaver has a right to have his delight in the sala- 
cious gratified by a piece of inexpert pornography. 

But the warier critics avoid this ticklish position. They 
prefer a quicksand of a more plausible surface. Those who 
argue for the “freedom of art” on high esthetic grounds 
contend that the moral influence of works of art is vastly 
exaggerated. The influence of works of art, they declare, is 
artistic. Aisthetic experience, they assert, is unique in kind. 

When one discusses the matter in this fashion, one is soon 
lost in a metaphysical mist; so let us return to our coal- 
heaver. What they contend is that the effect of the coal- 
heaver’s inartistic filthy story may be degrading, because it 
operates in the moral consciousness and may have practical 
consequences; but that the effect of the author’s artistic filthy 
story may be disregarded, because it operates in the esthetic 
consciousness and has no practical consequences. 

Has anyone remarked how at variance this esthetic. theory 
is with the theory upon which a great part of the French, 
Russian, and English fiction of the last seventy-five years has 
been constructed? ‘‘ What is man?” ask the novelists from 
Flaubert and Zola and Bourget to Thomas Hardy and Gissing 
and George Moore. ‘A hoop rolled by a whimsical boy,” 
“clay on the potter’s wheel,” “a figure of wax under the 
modeler’s thumb.” With such images, they have expressed 
their constant sense that he is the “ victim of circumstances,” 
the “ product of environment’; and more than one of them — 
for examples, Flaubert in Madame Bovary and Bourget in 
Le Disciple — have tellingly expressed their belief that liter- 
ature is a decisive element of the environment, a potent factor 
in the circumstances. . 

The distinction between the moral and the esthetic con- 
sciousness, so vehemently insisted upon by many contempor- 
ary critics— with a suspicion that the “freedom of art” 
depends upon maintaining it — has, so far as I can discover, 
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but slender support from modern psychology, and it is con- 
stantly belied by common experience. We find no independent 
bureaus in man for dealing separately with moral and with 
esthetic facts. The entire psychophysical organism receives 
them as a unit. Every image presented to the mind makes 
its record in the nerves, and tends to produce an appropriate 
“motor response.” 

We are all by inheritance mimetic monkeys; we tend, like 
the untutored members of the A.E.F. in France, to imitate 
everything that we see and hear. There is tension of the 
vocal organs, even in silent reading; and our chests vibrate 
to the sounds of a symphony. ‘The face of an impression- 
able coach involuntarily mirrors the actor speaking his lines 
at a rehearsal. Children, after reading the Gospels, play at 
crucifying their playmates. 

As we grow older, we learn to check the overt expression 
of these spontaneous responses of the nervous organism; but 
what we call an “ esthetic response” appears to be only a 
practical response checked at a certain, or rather at a quite 
uncertain, point. The spontaneous response is still frequently 
recorded in dreams. A man to whom every kind of cruelty 
is abhorrent, having speculated in a waking hour with a kind 
of curious horror upon the kind of person who could have 
obeyed that injunction: “Let him that is without sin among 
you cast the first stone,’ dreams in the following night that 
he and another are engaged in casting stones upon some 
person in a pit; and wakes himself by the intensity of his 
aversion from the spontaneous and merely mimetic cruelty of 
his imagination. 

In our waking hours, the check on the imagination, which 
prevents it from stimulating the nerves to a visible “ motor 
response,” is sometimes in this form: “ This is not real — 
I am in a theatre.” Often it takes the form of a moral con- 
sideration: “I shall make a fool of myself.” ‘What would 
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people think of me?” The indeterminate moving line be- 
tween practical conduct and so-called esthetic experience 
depends upon moral and kindred “ inhibitions” ; so that we 
may almost assert that our esthetic experience is determined 
and, in a sense, created by our moral discipline. 

But common experience proves that, in impressionable per- 
sons, the activity of nerves and imagination stimulated by 
works of art has the possessive and unopposable force of a 
dream, and controls the physical organism, sometimes with 
quite inzsthetic consequences. Samuel Pepys records that 
the ravishing music, at a performance of “The Virgin 
Martyr,” “did wrap up my soul, in pure esthetic delight,” 
and ‘“‘ made me really sick, just as I have formerly been when 
in love with my wife.” The following passage from Words- 
worth’s Excursion is pure enough art, and should therefore be 
“without consequences,” as the Croceans would say, “in the 
practical sphere” : — 


Jehovah — with his thunder and the choir 
Of shouting angels, and the empyreal thrones— 
I pass them unalarmed. 


But Crabb Robinson tells us that reading this passage brought 
on a fit of illness in William Blake —a “ stomach complaint 
which nearly killed him.” Wordsworth was a contemporary 
of Blake’s; and I myself have been similarly affected by the 
works of some of my own contemporaries. One of the works 
of art which has most excited the suppressive agents puts me 
to sleep; but all the others which have come to my notice 
affect me somewhat like a glass of warm water and mustard. 
These violent effects may, however, also be produced by pieces 
of “fossil literature” taken out of what Mr. Untermeyer 
calls “‘ the lifeless and literary storehouse” of the past. I 
have seen a sufficiently unemotional man, of fifty and up- 
wards, driven from the theatre in blinding tears by the presen- 
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tation of a dramatic work nearly twenty-five hundred years 
old — The Trojan Women. And Professor Hatfield has re- 
cently argued, in the Publications of the Modern Language 
Association, that Scott’s novel, Anne of Geierstein, had prac- 
tical consequences in certain features of that very practical 
body, the Ku Klux Klan. 

The Greek dramatists let their audience know that much 
rough and lustful business goes on in this world. The reason 
why they did not actually present on the stage Clytemnestra 
with her axe braining Agamemnon in his bath was, I suppose, 
that with their customary clearness of insight into human 
nature they perceived that esthetic experience is seldom or 
never pure. The effect of that violent stimulus to the nerves 
and imagination would be incalculable. Some spectator with 
the image working in his brain might mimic that dreadful 
action in a waking dream. There is little reason for assum- 
ing that the moral check which prevents esthetic experience 
from overflowing into practical conduct is more highly devel- 
oped in us than it was in the Athenians. Our reading public 
is not so free from Barbarians and Helots that we can afford 
wholly to disregard the psychological facts which appear to 
have convinced the most “ esthetic” of peoples that the pub- 
lishers of works of art are among the chief makers of public 
morals. 

On the contrary, we have still, and are likely to have for 
a long time to come, an immense reading public of extra- 
ordinary naiveté. I think it is a fact at the present time that 
the average American of considerable general intelligence and 
education still, in the simplicity of his heart, looks upon 
authors as a superior class, with a quasi-priestly function and 
responsibility. By the average man I mean, in this connec- 
tion, the man or woman who habitually reads the “best 


sellers” and the periodicals with a circulation of a million 
or so. 
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Incredible as it may seem to the “ blasé literati,” this aver- 
age man ordinarily reads a book or magazine with the idea 
that it will shed some light on the problems of his inner or 
outer life, that it will instruct his emotions, and show him 
what to approve, and how to act. If the author’s apparent 
likes and dislikes with reference to things in general harmonize 
pretty well with his own, he feels fortified and encouraged, 
and declares that it is a ‘‘ good book.” 

He makes little distinction between an expository article 
and a work of fiction. He is so direct and simple in his re- 
sponses that, if he praises a novel, he usually means that he 
likes the sort of people and the sort of society that the author 
has pictured. Ironical and satirical implications, unless they 
are terribly obvious, escape him. When in these pages, not 
long ago, I mentioned “Mr. Hergesheimer’s admirable Cyth- 
erea,’— thinking of the mordant expression he had given 
to the feverish boredom which now affects a certain stratum 
of our “ citizenry,” —a really very well-read lady, nourished 
on “ good old English fiction,” flew at me in wrath, exclaim- 
ing: “How dared you call that sort of society ‘admirable’?” 
It is astonishing how general such reactions are. On another 
occasion, when I permitted myself in public to praise Mr. 
Bennett’s picture of The Five Towns, it was one of our 
distinguished women writers of fiction who, wishing to destroy 
me, asked the public to consider what my judgment was 
worth after praise of such disgusting towns. 


V 


In these circumstances —and these are the circumstances 
of American authorship — literature is a part and a tremend- 
ously impressive part of the environment of the mind. Its 
influence, though incalculable, is not in the slightest danger 
of being exaggerated. Its influence is immense. It is daily 
increasing. It is rapidly becoming “the effective voice of 
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the social government.” Just in proportion to its effectiveness 
as art, it takes possession of the emotions and the imagination 
of men, and thus controls the dynamic part of the public 
mind. 

Now, to modify the controllable part of environment in 
the interest of public welfare is one of the noblest enterprises 
of statecraft. To attempt it is not an “ impertinence,’ when 
it is attempted by men who understand the materials they 
are working with: it is a duty. Speculative writers, from 
Plato to Tolstoy, clearly perceiving the intimate connection 
between literature and public welfare, have, in jest or in 
earnest, proposed it as the duty of statecraft to control with 
a rigor far beyond the wildest dreams of the late Mr. Com- 
stock the publication and circulation of books. 

I have argued that they, and our own Platos and Tolstoys, 
propose the impossible. They have resorted to an improper 
and an ineffective instrument. 

Must we then wholly abandon the attempt to modify this 
potent element of our environment, as quite uncontrollable? 
Other instruments of control have been suggested. Mr. Ben- 
nett thinks that if suppressive societies were suppressed, and 
if prosecutions were left to the police, then—authors would 
be reasonably safe! But what about the Public? A revival 
of the informal censorship once managed by publishers them- 
selves might be proposed; possibly that informal censorship 
is still faintly in operation; yet the old-style publishers are 
giving way before authors of the new style; in the last analy- 
sis, few publishers are “in business for the fun of it” ; and 
the supreme question asked of the average submitted manu- 
script must be: “ Will it sell?” A body which exists for 
“the furtherance of literature and the Fine Arts,” the Amer- 
ican Academy, might be asked to designate a committee of 
men of letters to pass official judgment upon questionable 
books; and if that body desired to diminish its popularity, 
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this would perhaps be an effective step in that direction. 

I am sure that I shall be charged with coming to a very 
feeble conclusion, perhaps to an impotent and hopeless con- 
clusion, when I express my belief that the only proper instru- 
ment for undertaking the modification of the temper and 
character of our literature is an independent and dispassionate 
criticism. But if anyone declares that this instrument is 
more inadequate than the law, I shall retort, as Mr. Chester- 
ton retorts to those who declare that Christianity has failed: 
“Tt has never been tried.” Of course, the statement is not 
quite true, yet it is true enough to bear consideration. It is 
true that independent and dispassionate criticism of the so- 
called “ unprintable”’ books, criticism in the common interest 
of publishers, authors, and readers, is now almost nonexistent. 
Instead, we have violent partisan combats between champions 
of literature who express their contempt for public morals, 
and champions of public morals who express their contempt 
for literature. 

The confusion of these conflicts, in which no principle is 
established, will never end until a conception of public wel- 
fare that includes the interests of both literature and morality 
is restored and reintroduced as a mediative and conciliatory 
agency between the contending parties. Criticism’s need of 
fixing that conception is as elementary as navigation’s need 
of the North Star. 

The next elementary step is to establish on firm grounds 
the intricate interrelationship of so-called esthetic and so- 
called moral experience —to establish what one is tempted 
to call the essential unity of experience in the psychophysical 
organism. This is not a task for the police. It is not a task 
for suppressive societies. 

After that difficulty has been disposed of, criticism, think- 
ing of public morals, may propose to itself some such ques- 
tions as these: Granting that literature has a profound 
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influence upon conduct, are you prepared to say, with refer- 
ence to any considerable number of definite cases, precisely 
what the nature of that influence is? Have you made, for ex- 
ample, any accurate discrimination between the effects pro- 
duced in the psychological organism by the various sorts of lit- 
erature in which the sex life and sexual emotion are more or 
less freely displayed? Are you sure that “shocking ” books 
are always harmful to public morals, or do public morals 
occasionally require to be shocked? Is it conceivable that 
candor, so “brutal” that it employs words which are “ ob- 
scene,” and relates facts which are “ disgusting,’ may be 
prophylactic may provide, indeed, that vaccine against 
moral infection which reformers are seeking? Is it clear, for 
example, that it is less evilly inciting to young minds to refer 
to a prostitute as a “‘ daughter of joy,” as delicate euphemists 
refer to her, than to speak of her as a ‘“ whore,” as Shakes- 
peare speaks of her? 

After endeavoring for a time in these matters to see “ the 
thing as in itself it really is,” criticism, thinking directly of 
the interests of literature, and only indirectly of public morals, 
may propose to itself some such questions as these: Assuming 
that the exhibition of sex and the treatment of illicit passion 
are innocuous to public morals, is it in the interest of liter- 
ature for authors to enter into rivalry with one another for 
honors in the field of pornographic art? Is it wise to create 
a situation in which no novel will sell which does not pun- 
gently depict illicit passion? Is there not a danger that 
American authors who now specialize in this subject will, as 
they grow older, find themselves obliged, like certain of their 
European colleagues, to present a “salacious” scene at the 
end of every chapter, in order to hold the attention of over- 
stimulated and jaded readers? Is it not true that, if you turn 
too high a light upon passages of this sort, you kill the interest 
of everything else in your book, so that readers will pass over 
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your beautiful writing with such blurred and dull vision as 
men turn on the loveliest landscape, after staring with naked 
eyes at the sun? If you habitually present what you call 
“sex” as sensual passion or as disgusting animalism, are you 
not imprisoning yourself in an hallucination and speaking 
infamously of that power, which Spenser, contemplating it 
from another point of view, spoke of as 


lord of truth and loyalty, 
Lifting himself out of the lowly dust 
On golden plumes up to the purest sky. 


All these questions, I suspect, are a little over the head of 
the New York policeman. They are problems for an inde- 
pendent and dispassionate criticism. Unless we are prepared 
to answer them, we are not yet properly prepared to say 
what books are “ unprintable.” 


LITERATURES ASM REVELATION: 
BY GILBERT MURRAY? 


HE first time I met Dr. Spence Watson and heard him 

speak was at a great meeting in the St. James’s Hall, 

London, held to congratulate the Irish leader, Parnell, 
on the collapse of the criminal charges made against him by 
The Times newspaper. Some of you will remember the oc- 
casion. The charges were based on certain letters which The 
Times published in facsimile and scattered broadcast over 
England. These were shown to be forgeries which The Times 
had bought at a very high price; the forger himself, a man 
called Pigott, was discovered and convicted; he confessed and 
fled and blew his brains out. The whole situation was in- 
tensely dramatic—as well as extremely instructive. The 
meeting, addressed by Parnell himself and by two famous 
. Newcastle men, Dr. Spence Watson and Mr. John Morley, 
was one of the most thrilling I have ever attended. And I 
remember still how Dr. Spence Watson’s short speech ended 
in a ringing call of “God save Ireland.” 

There are some people to whom politics seem a kind of 
magnificent game, a game of much skill and of not much 
scruple. ‘There are some again who regard political life as a 
kind of arena in which different parties and different classes 
and different trading corporations struggle and intrigue for 

‘From Tradition and Progress, by Gilbert Murray. Copyright by 


Houghton Mifflin Co. Reprinted by permission of Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 


The Robert Spence Watson Lecture, delivered to the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, October 1, 1917. 
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their respective interests. But to those two men I have men- 
tioned politics formed neither a pleasant game nor an excit- 
ing intrigue, far less an indirect way of pursuing your own 
interest. To them politics came as a revelation and-a duty. 
They saw or believed they saw, one or two fundamental truths 
on which the whole life and moral of the nation depended; 
and, those truths once seen, it became an unquestioned duty, 
through fair weather or foul, through good report or evil 
report, to pursue them and to live for them. I always felt 
with Dr. Spence Watson that his political principles had much 
of the quality of a religion. They threw light all round them 
upon the non-political parts of life; and, though he was a 
vigorous fighter, I believe that, like most good religions, his 
strong principles rather increased than lessened his general 
human charity. 

It was the thought of Dr. Spence Watson’s attitude towards 
politics that suggested to me the subject of this lecture. For, 
though the parallel is not exact in detail, there are among 
lovers of literature, as among lovers of politics, some who like 
it for all sorts of other reasons, and some who demand of it 
nothing less than a kind of revelation. Most people of cul- 
ture, I believe, belong to the first class. They like literature 
because they like to be amused, or because the technique of 
expression interests them and rouses their strongest faculties, 
or because a book stands to them for society and conversa- 
tion, or because they just happen to like the smell and feel 
of a book and the gentle exercise of cutting pages with a 
paper-knife. Or they like to study the varieties of human 
nature as shown in books, and to amass the curious informa- 
tion that is to be found there. Those are the really cultured 
people. You will find that they like Lamb’s Essays and 
Lavengro, and Burton’s Anatomy, and Evelyn’s Diary, and 
the Religio Medici, and the Literary Supplement. And the 
other class — to which I certainly belonged all through my 
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youth and perhaps on the whole still belong — does not really 
much like the process of reading, but reads because it wants 
to get somewhere, to discover something, to find a light which 
will somehow illumine for them either some question of the 
moment or the great riddles of existence. I believe this is 
the spirit in which most people in their youth read books; 
and, considering their disappointments, it is remarkable, and 
perhaps not altogether discreditable, how often they cling to 
this hope far on into the region of gray hairs or worse than 
gray hairs. 

Now, in putting before you the case for these over-sanguine 
or over-youthful people, I believe, as I have said, that I shall 
have the persons of culture and the connoisseurs against me; 
but the artists and writers themselves will be really on my 
side. Almost all the writers — and they are pretty numerous 
—whom I have known intimately are, I believe, subject to a 
secret sadness when they are praised for being amusing or 
entertaining or readable or the like. What really delights 
them, especially the novelists and writers of light comedy, 
is to be treated as teachers and profound thinkers. Nobody 
is quite content to think that the serious business of his own 
life makes merely the fringe and pastime of other people’s. 
There is a well-known story of an essay written on the poet 
Keats by a stern young Nonconformist at a certain university, 
in which he said that after all the important question to ask 
was whether Keats had ever saved a soul. He answered it, 
I regret to say, in the negative, and condemned Keats ac- 
cordingly. Now this essayist is generally ridiculed by persons 
of culture for having set up for the poor poet a perfectly 
absurd and irrelevant test. ‘“ Keats,” says the man of cul- 
ture, “was no more trying to save souls than to improve 
railway locomotives. He was simply trying to write beautiful 
poetry, which is an entirely different thing.” 

Now I do not believe that the man of culture is right. I 
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suspect that the young Nonconformist was perfectly correct 
in the test he applied; that a really great poet ought to save 
souls and does save souls; and, furthermore, that he will not 
be at all grateful to you if you tell him that souls are not 
his business, and he can leave them to the parson. I think, 
if the essayist went wrong —and if he concluded that Keats 
was a bad poet I take it as certain that he did go wrong — 
it was partly that he took the saving of a soul in too narrow 
and theological a sense, and partly that he had not really 
sunk himself deep enough into Keats’s thought to know 
whether he could save a soul or not. That is, in the first 
place I would have asked him to consider whether it is not 
in some sense “ saving a soul” to enable a living man to rise 
up above himself and his personal desires, and to see beauty 
and wonder in places where hitherto he had seen nothing; 
in the second place, I would have asked him whether, before 
condemning Keats, he had really considered and really under- 
stood what Keats meant when, for example, in the climax 
of one of his greatest poems, he sums up the message to 
mankind of the Grecian Urn: 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


I do not say that that message is true. I do not myself 
fully understand what Keats meant by it. But I am sure 
that to him, and to many people who learnt it from him, 
that thought has come as a revelation. 

Let me speak of another case in my own experience. I 
remember when I was a boy of fifteen in Paris, sitting down 
on a bench in the garden of the Tuileries with a copy of 
Rousseau’s book on the Contrat Social, which I had just 
bought for twopence-halfpenny. I knew it was a celebrated 
book, and sat down in a sober mood to read it, partly from 
a sense of duty. And the first sentence of the first chapter 
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ran: “Man was born free, and he is everywhere in chains.” 

“Man was born free, and he is everywhere in chains.” I 
remember the thrill with which I read and re-read those 
words. As a matter of fact, I quite misunderstood their place 
in Rousseau’s argument. But so did other people, and I can 
realize now the thrill with which, when they were first pub- 
lished, they ran through Europe, awakening, unforgettable, 
stirring the seeds of fire that blazed out in the Great Revo- 
lution. 

Take a third instance, the passage in Milton’s great pam- 
phlet pleading for the freedom of the Press, where Milton 
seems gradually, with increasing intensity, to realize what a 
book really at its best is, something greater than a living 
man: how to kill a man is, of course, a sin. It is to slay 
God’s image; but to kill a good book is to kill the very 
essence of a man’s thought, “ to slay God’s image, as it were, 
in the eye.” For the particular man is but human and will 
in any case die before long; “‘ but a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit, treasured up for a life beyond 
life.’ When you take in your hand some of the great im- 
mortal books of the past, how that sentence comes back to 
your mind and illumines them! My thoughts turn naturally 
to some of those Greek tragedies on which I especially work; 
the Agamemnon of Aischylus, say, or the Trojan Women of 
Euripides. What is it, that one should read it and re-read 
it now, two thousand odd years after it was written? What 
is it, that it should still have the power to stir one’s whole 
being? That is the answer: it is simply what Milton has 
said, nothing more and nothing less, “ the precious life-blood 
of a master-spirit, treasured up for a life beyond life.” 

I have taken three instances of the kind of writing that 
has an element of what I venture to call “ revelation,” but 
before going further I will stop to answer some criticisms 
about them. In the first place, the person of culture, to 
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whom we were a little disagreeable at the beginning of this 
lecture, will interpose. “ You appear,” he will say, “to be 
basing your admiration of Keats on the truth of one exceed- 
ingly obscure and questionable proposition about Beauty be- 
ing the same as Truth. Personally, I do not care a straw 
whether it is true or not; I only care whether it is suitable 
in its place in the poem; but even supposing it is true, it is 
only one tiny fragment of Keats’s work. What about all the 
rest of his work, which, to his credit be it said, contains hardly 
any of these dogmatic sentences which you choose to describe 
as revelation? Is Keats’s greatness to rest on the very few 
apophthegms about life which his work contains — they are 
far more numerous and probably more true in Martin Tupper 
or Ella Wheeler Wilcox — or is it to rest frankly on the sheer 
beauty of the mass of his work? You know quite well it 
must rest on the latter.” 

How are we to answer this? Well, in the first place we 
must explain that I only chose those isolated sentences for 
convenience’s sake. It was easier to explain what I meant by 
revelation if I could find it expressed in a single sentence. 
But as a rule the writers who have most of the element of 
revelation about them do not crystallize their revelation into 
formulae. It is something that radiates from all their work, 
as in practical life there is generally far more inspiration 
radiating from the example of a man’s whole activity than 
from the moral precepts that he happens to utter. Shelley 
is simply bursting with this power of revelation. To a man 
who has once read himself into Shelley, the world never looks 
the same again. The same is true of Goethe, the same is 
emphatically true of certain Greek poets, like Auschylus and 
Euripides. But it would be hard to select any particular 
sentences from their works as summing up the essence of 
their doctrine. Even Tolstoy, who has this power of revela- 
tion to an extraordinary degree, and who was always trying, 
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trying consciously and intensely, to put into clear words the 
message that was burning inside him, even Tolstoy never 
really gets it expressed. He lays down, in his religious books, 
lots and lots of rules, some of them sensible, some of them 
less so, some of them hopelessly dogmatic and inhuman, many 
of them thrilling and magnificent, but never, never getting 
near to the full expression of the main truth he had discov- 
ered about the world and was trying to teach. The message 
of Keats, whatever it is, lies in all Keats, though by accident 
a great part of it may be summed up in a particular sentence. 
The message of Plato is in all Plato, the message of Tolstoy 
in all Tolstoy. There is a beautiful passage in Renan’s Life 
of Jesus where he points out that when Jesus Himself was 
asked what His doctrine was, what exact dogmatic truth He 
had to declare, He could give no direct answer. He certainly 
could not produce a series of doctrinal texts; He could only 
say ‘“‘ Follow me.” The message a man has to give radiates 
from him; it is never summed up in a sentence or two. 

So, if we go back to Keats and the person of culture, we 
will say to him not in the least that the greatness of Keats 
depends on the truth or importance of one or two statements 
he made; but that it does depend very greatly on a certain 
intense power of vision and feeling which runs through the 
whole of his work and which happens to express itself almost 
in the form of a religious dogma in one or two places —say 
in the opening passage of Endymion and the last stanza of 
the Ode to a Grecian Urn. 

Now let me notice another curious thing about these revela- 
tions in literature. They are never statements of fact. They 
are never accurately measured. I am not sure that you 
might not safely go further and say they are never really 
discoveries; they are nearly all of them as old as the hills, or 
at least as old as the Greek philosophers and the Book of 
Job. Their value is not in conveying a new piece of informa- 
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tion; their value lies in their power of suddenly directing 
your attention, and the whole focus of your will and imagin- 
ation, towards a particular part of life. “ Man was born free, 
and he is everywhere in chains.” That is only true to a 
limited extent; and so far as it is true it is not in the least 
new. Everybody knew it, as a bare fact. But Rousseau 
expressed it more vividly, perhaps felt it more keenly, believed 
it to be more important, than other people had. What is 
more, he meant to draw conclusions from it; and I think 
what thrills one especially in reading or thinking of the 
words is the thought of those conclusions that are to be 
drawn. They are not defined; they are left vague; that 
makes them all the more tremendous. 

Think of life as a vast picture gallery, or museum; or bet- 
ter, perhaps, as a vast engineering workshop. It is all those 
things, among others. Then think of oneself walking through 
it. You know how the average man walks through a museum 
or a workshop when he knows nothing particular about it. 
You try hard to be intelligent; failing in that, you try to 
conceal your lack of intelligence. You would like to be 
interested, but you do not know what is interesting and what 
is not. Some of the specimens strike you as pretty; some of 
the engines seem to you very powerful; you are dazzled and 
amused by the blaze of the fires, you are secretly interested 
in the men and wish you could talk to them. But in the 
main you come out at the other end tired and rather dispirited 
and having got remarkably little out of it. That is the 
way a stupid and uneducated man, with no one to help him, 
goes through life. 

Next, suppose you go through the same museum, or the 
same workshop, with a thoroughly competent guide. In the 
museum he knows what all the specimens are, which are rare 
and which ordinary, and why they are interesting; he makes 
you look at things; makes you understand things; makes you 
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see a hundred details, every one of them significant, that you 
would never have noticed by yourself. In the workshop, he 
shows how the various machines work, tells how they were 
invented and what difference their invention made; he takes 
you to see a particularly skilled workman and makes you 
realize where his skill comes in; he makes you feel the clever- 
ness and the beauty of the machinery. That is like going 
through life with the help and guidance of a proper average 
educator, what one calls a person of culture. 

Now thirdly, suppose on the day of your visit the ordinary 
guide is not available. Instead you are taken by a man who 
is not a regular guide to the institution but is working, so 
they tell you, at certain parts of it. And you find very likely 
as you go with him that there are large parts that he does 
not know or at least has nothing to say about, but when you 
get to his particular subject he tells you not only what the 
other guide told, but also various things which the other 
guide thought not worth mentioning, but which, as now ex- 
plained to you, seem searching and deep and new; and you 
gradually realize that you are talking to a man who has 
made, or is on the point of making, a great discovery. In 
the museum he takes specimens that seemed to have nothing 
to do with each other and shows that when you put them 
together there comes a sudden flood of suggestions, a stream 
of questions never yet asked, but when once asked sure to 
find an answer. And you go away not so much filled with . 
knowledge, but all alive with interest and the sense of move- 
ment; feeling that your feet have been set on a road into 
the future. You have seen some one thing or set of things 
with an intensity that has revealed what was before unsus- 
pected and made, as it were, an illumination in one part of 
life. That, I think, is like going through under the guidance 
of the sort of literature that gives inspiration. 

The great difference, intellectually speaking, between one 
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man and another is simply the number of things they can 
see in a given cubic yard of world. Do you remember 
Huxley’s famous lecture on A Piece of Chalk, delivered to 
the working men of Norwich in 1868, and how the piece of 
chalk told him secrets of the infinite past, secrets of the 
unfathomed depths of the sea? The same thing happens 
with a book. I remember once picking up a copy of Macbeth 
belonging to the great Shakespearian scholar, Andrew Brad- 
ley, and reading casually his penciled notes in the margin. 
The scene was one which I knew by heart and thought I 
understood; but his notes showed me that I had missed about 
half a dozen points on every page. It seems to me that the 
writers who have the power of revelation are just those who, 
in some particular part of life, have seen or felt considerably 
more than the average run of intelligent human beings. It is 
this specific power of seeing or feeling more things to the 
cubic yard in some part of the world that makes a writer’s 
work really inspiring. 

To have felt and seen more than other people in some 
particular region of life: does that give us any sort of guar- 
antee that the judgments which a man passes are likely to 
be true? Not in the least. Suppose a man has seen and 
experienced some particular corner of, say, the Battle of the 
Somme and can give you a thrilling and terrific account of 
it, that is no particular reason for expecting that his views 
about the war as a whole will be true. It is on the whole 
likely that he will see things in a wrong proportion. The 
point in his favor is only that he does really know something, 
and, whatever his general views are, he can help you to know 
something. I will confess my own private belief, which I 
do not wish anyone to share, that of all the books and all 
the famous sayings that have come as a revelation to human 
beings, not one is strictly true or has any chance of being 
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true. Nor, if you press me, do I really think it is their 
business to be strictly true. They are not meant to be state- 
ments of fact. ,They are cries of distress, calls of encourage- 
ment, signals flashing in the darkness; they seem to be state- 
ments in the indicative mood, but they are really in the 
imperative or the optative — the moods of command or prayer 
or longing; they often make their efféct not by what they say 
but by the tone in which they say it, or even by the things 
they leave unsaid. 

Do you remember Garibaldi’s speech to his men when his 
defense of Rome had proved fruitless, and the question was 
whether to make terms with the Austrians or to follow him? 
‘“‘Let those who wish to continue the War against the stranger 
come with me. I offer neither pay nor quarters nor provisions. 
I offer hunger, thirst, forced marches, battles and death.” * 
The force of that appeal was in what he did not say. He 
obviously offered them something else too; something so glori- 
ous that as a matter of fact most of them followed him; but 
he did not mention it. 

Sometimes the word of revelation is a metaphor; the 
speaker knows he cannot attain exact truth, he can only, as 
it were, signal in the direction of it. There is a wonderful 
story in a little-read Saxon historian, who wrote in Latin, 
the Venerable Bede, about the conversion of the Saxons to 
Christianity. The King was debating whether or no to ac- 
cept the new religion, and consulted his counsellors. And 
one old Pagan warrior said: ‘“ Do you remember how last 
midwinter King Edwin held festival in the great hall, with 
brands burning and two huge fires on the hearths, while out- 
side there was storm and utter darkness? And the windows 
by the roof being open, a bird flew suddenly from the dark- 
ness outside into the warm and lighted place and out on the 
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other side into the outer darkness. Like that bird is the life 
of man.’’.+ . 

Or what again shall we say of the following? A message 
sent many years ago by the famous Russian revolutionary, 
Katherine Breshkovsky — the grandmother of the Revolution 
as she is called; a message smuggled out of prison and sent 
to her friends and followers bidding them not to despair or 
to think that nothing was being accomplished. “ Day and 
night we labor; instead of meat, drink, and sleep, we have 
dreams of Freedom. It is youth calling to youth through 
prison walls and across the world.’ It seems like a series 
of statements, statements which it is hard to describe as 
either true or not true. Yet I doubt if it is really a state- 
ment; it is more like a call in the night. 

Or take the saying of one of the ancient rabbis after the 
fall of Jerusalem, when the heathen had conquered the holy 
places and to a pious Jew the very roots of life seemed to 
be cut: “Zion is taken from us; nothing is left save the 
Holy One and His Law.” Nothing is left save the Holy 
One and His Law. Does it not seem at the same time to 
say two things: that nothing is left, and that everything is 
left that really matters? All is lost, and nothing that matters 
is lost. The message has just that quality of self-contradic- 
tion which shows that it is not saying all it means, that it 
is pointing to something beyond itself, calling the hearer’s 
attention not to a fact but to a mystery. 

Or take one of the greatest and simplest of all these burning 
words, the word of a Greek philosopher of a late and decadent 
period, who has nevertheless made a great stir in the world: 
“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am but a sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. Though I give my body to be burned, and have 
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not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” Who can analyze that 
into a statement of fact? 

By now, I think, we have reached a point where we can 
formulate a further conclusion about these words of inspira- 
tion or revelation. They never are concerned with direct 
scientific fact or even with that part of experience which is 
capable of being expressed in exact statement. They are con- 
cerned not with that part of our voyage which is already 
down in the Admiralty charts. They are concerned with 
the part that is uncharted; the part that is beyond the mist, 
whither no one has traveled, or at least whence no one has 
brought back a clear account. They are all in the nature of 
the guess that goes before scientific knowledge; the impas- 
sioned counsel of one who feels strongly but cannot, in the 
nature of things, prove his case. This fact explains three 
things about them: their emotional value, their importance, 
and their weakness. Their weakness is that they are never 
exactly true, because they are never based on exact knowl- 
edge. Their importance is that they are dealing with the 
part of the journey that is just ahead of us, the hidden 
ground beyond the next ridge which matters to us now more 
than all the rest of the road. Their emotional value is intense 
just because they are speaking of the thing we most long to 
know, and in which the edge of the emotion is not dulled by 
exact calculations. A good Moslem believes in Mohammed 
far more passionately than any one believes in the multipli- 
cation table. That is just because in the case of the multi- 
plication table he knows and is done with it; in the case 
of Mohammed he does not know, and makes up for his lack 
of knowledge by passionate feeling. 

The same consideration explains why young people in each 
generation are so specially fond of the writers who have this 
quality of revelation about them. Young people, if they are 
normally ambitious and full of vitality, as one expects them 
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to be, are always on the lookout for a revelation. For 
purely physical or biological reasons, they are hopeful; they 
expect that the time coming, which will be their own time, 
is sure to be much better than the present, in which they 
hardly count, or the past, in which they did not count at all. 
(It is amusing to note in passing that, when there is a differ- 
ence of opinion between young and old, each tends to reject 
the other for the same reason — because he seems to represent 
the superseded past. The young man listens impatiently to 
the old, thinking: Yes, of course; that is what they thought 
when people wore whiskers, in the time of Queen Victoria. 
And the old man listens impatiently to the young, thinking: 
Yes, of course; that is just the sort of nonsense I used to talk 
when my whiskers were just sprouting, in the reign of Queen 
Victoria.) I am inclined to think in general that the typical 
attitude of a young man—a fairly modest and reasonable 
young man — towards his elders is to feel that they evidently 
know a great deal and have read a surprising quantity of 
books, but how strangely they have contrived to miss the 
one thing that matters! And the one thing that matters, 
where will he find it? Clearly in some teacher whom his 
elders have not heard, or have not listened to. It may be a 
personal acquaintance whose conversation inspires him. It 
may be a new writer with a message, or an older writer whom 
his elders might have read but did not. It may even be some 
quite ancient writer, in whom a new message has been dis- 
covered. There are two requirements only for the prophet — 
or rather for entrance to the competition for rank as a prophet. 
You must have been neglected by the last generation, and 
you must have the prophetic style. You must have some 
strong conviction, however vague and however disproportion- 
ate, about those parts of life which are imperfectly charted 
and immediately interesting, and you must represent some- 
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thing unknown or at least untaught by our uncles and our 
schoolmasters. 

I do not think that there has been any general failure in 
Europe, or indeed in America, to appreciate what I have called 
the literature of revelation. Quite the contrary. The last 
century has been particularly fruitful in that sort of writing, 
both the genuine sort and the various popular imitations. 
The demand has been enormous and has naturally created a 
supply. The demand has been uncritical and the supply 
consequently indiscriminate. 

If you ask the cause why this demand and supply have 
been so great of late years, as compared for example with 
the eighteenth century, when there was probably more actual 
originality of thought, I would suggest two main causes. First, 
the spread of education and the rise of democracy. The 
reading public, formerly very restricted, has been constantly 
reinforced by new social classes with new demands and new 
expectations. Secondly, the change in our treatment of the 
young, the much greater stress laid on encouragement and 
the general avoidance of repression in education. We have 
trained — or at least permitted — the young to be far more 
self-confident and adventurous, and naturally they have gone 
forth in quest of new ideas and new prophets. One should 
also notice that, apart from any change in quality, the mere 
size of the present reading public has had an effect on liter- 
ature. In old days a book in order to succeed had to please 
a majority of its readers. Now it need not. It is calculated 
that if an English writer of the present day was hated and 
despised or utterly ignored by 90 per cent. of his possible 
readers in the English-speaking world, tolerated but not read 
or bought by another 5 per cent., rather liked but still not 
bought by 2/2 per cent., and bought by only the remaining 
2¥2, his circulation would be something hitherto unparalleled 
and he would be one of the richest and most brutally success- 
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ful men in the country. It is exactly like a picture in a too 
large gallery competing with several thousand other pictures; 
it must shriek or it will not be seen. Such a situation obvi- 
ously encourages such qualities as over-statement, paradox, 
violence, and the search for novelty at any price. Novelty 
is not revelation; not in the least. But sometimes people 
confound them. 

I remember my predecessor at Oxford, Professor Bywater, 
telling me how, when he and his friends were students, they 
had two great prophets, “ John” and “Thomas.” On every 
important question the thing was first to find out what John 
said and what Thomas said. (John’s surname, as you may 
have guessed, was Ruskin, and Thomas’s Carlyle.) My own 
generation at College thought little of John and detested 
Thomas. But the demand for prophets has continued and 
increased. 

The general movement of thought and society in Europe 
has been, of course, towards democracy and emancipation. 
And the most successful prophets have naturally been on the 
revolutionary side. 

First came the great revolutionaries of 1848, Victor Hugo 
and Mazzini, and their disciples, such as Swinburne and 
Browning. Then came the less political revolutionaries, aim- 
ing at the dethronement not of kings, but of more internal 
and spiritual potentates. Ibsen and the dethronement of all 
convention; Dostoievsky and the dethronement of human 
reason; Strindberg and the dethronement of love; Tolstoy 
and the dethronement of all the glories of the world, all 
pleasure, all desire, save the search for truth and love of 
Christ; Nietzsche and the dethronement of good and evil, and 

of all that was not mere vitality and force. I will not speak 
of my own English contemporaries; and among the European 
writers I mention only the best, or at least the most con- 
spicuous; but behind these, in every country of the world, 
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are scores of less influential prophets, journalists, accidental 
celebrities, deliberate boomsters and stray imposters; cliques 
with new theories of poetry, new theories of painting, new 
theories of morals, education, diet, cookery, clothing; theories 
how to live without hats, or without boots, or without wash- 
ing, or without self-denial or without work. 

I suppose we have at the present day an extraordinary 
harvest of false prophets. I doubt if the Court of Ahab in 
its flower could compete with us. There was a certain degree 
of truth in a queer reactionary book written° by one Max 
Nordau in the early nineties, and dedicated to the German 
Emperor. It was called Degeneration; and it argued that, 
if ever a new book or new theory had a startling success, it 
meant that the author probably suffered from some very 
slight but widespread form of mental disease. He was slightly 
mad in a particular way; and all the people throughout the 
world who were mad in the same way were perfectly delighted 
with him. If he had real luck his fellow-sufferers might 
amount to millions. 

There is a fragment of truth in that theory, no doubt. 
And no doubt at any moment most of our hot gospelers and 
speakers of revelation will, if severely tested, prove to be 
false. It is certainly true that, as the generations pass, the 
fashionable teachers are all or almost all rejected, one after 
another. 


They are thrust 
Like foolish prophets forth; their words to scorn 
Are scattered and their mouths are stopped with dust. 


And others take their place to form new sects of followers 
and to share sooner or later in the same fall. 

Ought that to discourage us? Why no; because we have 
all the time left out of account most of the silent factors in 
the situation. We have forgotten especially the ‘enormous 
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and almost incredible number of decent honest men and 
women who are on the whole working well and making for 
progress; we have forgotten the considerable number of fine 
workers or writers, men with intellectual or moral greatness 
in them, who do not advertize. When I am disposed, as I 
suppose all of us sometimes are, to despair of modern civiliza- 
tion and to think that the world has gone mad, I always 
counteract the impression in one way. I turn from contem- 
plating vast masses of life, which one cannot fully survey and 
cannot possibly divide into elements and add up into totals, 
and take some one particular branch of human activity. Ask 
the various specialists and they will generally tell you that, 
though the world as a whole is very likely going to the dogs, 
the particular part they know about has improved. Ask the 
engineer; he will tell you of the enormous advance made in 
engineering; the schoolmaster, he may complain that educa- 
tion does not advance faster, but he has no doubt that it is 
advancing; the doctor, he thinks the world is in a very poor 
state because it does not attend sufficiently to medical men, 
but medicine itself is improving hand over hand; the sociolo- 
gist or social reformer, he will denounce the present state of 
things as heartily as any one could wish, but he will gener- 
ally admit that in detail everything that has been worked 
at has been made rather better. 

And after all, if most of our pilots in these strange waters 
sooner or later turn out mistaken and have to be left behind 
or even thrown overboard, why should any reasonable person 
be surprised at that? It is all in the bargain. It is all in 
the ordinary bargain that man perforce makes with life. 
There is no finality. There is no full and exact statement, 
even about those parts of experience which are already 
reduced to order and marked down on the charts. And mean- 
time Man is moving always, every hour, forth into the un- 
charted; into the region, not of knowledge and certainty, 
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but of experiment, and guesswork, and daring and wisdom. 
I believe with all my heart in human progress. But progress 
is not an advance along a straight path; it is the groping 
of people with darkness ahead of them and light behind; the 
questing this way and that of men climbing an unknown 
precipice; the search for good paths through an unexplored 
bog, where the best way of advance is no doubt generally 
discovered by guides who have studied the ways and habits 
of bogs, but may sometimes be hit upon by a child. And 
the popular prophets, the speakers of burning words, are 
generally those who at least believe that they have seen some 
path, and cry to us some advice that seems to them the one 
thing most needed at the moment. 

At the moment their words seem to be of extreme impor- 
tance; and when the moment has passed, as a rule, their 
advice has passed too. Only there still remain — and this is 
perhaps the greatest difference, next to differences in sin- 
cerity, between the various breeds of prophet — there still 
remain some whose words seem to apply not only to the 
moment for which they spoke them but to the permanent or 
constantly recurrent needs of humanity. These are the men 
for whom we scholars seek in the literature of diverse and 
widely removed ages. They are the people who have felt 
most profoundly and expressed most poignantly those facts 
about life which are always important and always easily over- 
looked, those visions and aspirations in which the human race - 
is always afresh finding its calm in the midst of storm, its 
“ deliverance from the body of this death”; and their words 
stay with us as something more than literature, more than 
mere art of writing or pleasant help for the passing of leisure 
hours: “the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, treasured 
up for a life beyond life.” 


PURE LITERATURE* 


BY A. CLUTTON-BROCK 


N the greatest plays there are moments when the play 
ceases and something else happens; they arise out of 
the action of the play, but when they come, it is for- 

gotten: 
Thou remember’st 
Since once I sat upon a promontory 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song. 


The actor, saying that, should cease to be an actor, should 
cease to be Oberon even; he, Oberon, and the play, should 
lose themselves in that music as the singer and Cherubino 
and the opera are lost when “ Voi che sapete ” begins. Mozart 
and Shakespeare are subject to fits of a divine absence of 
mind in which they are called into another state of being 
and carry us with them. They too are listening to a music 
which supersedes even their delightful business; with a wave 
of the hand they stop it so that the whole world may listen 
too. 

Any pretext, any turn of events, may bring these moments; 
they happen even at the height of tragedy when we are ab- 
sorbed in the issue. Lear and Cordelia enter prisoners and 
then Lear ceases to be Lear and the play to be a play: 


1Taken by permission from A. Clutton-Brock’s Essays on Literature 
and Life, published and copyright by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 


York. 
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We two alone will sing like birds 1’ the cage: 
When thou dost ask me blessing, I'll kneel down, 
And ask of thee forgiveness; so we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news; and we’ll talk with them too — 
Who loses and who wins; who’s in, who’s out; 
And take upon’s the mystery of things, 

As if we were God’s spies; and we'll wear out, 
In a wall’d prison, packs and sets of great ones 
That ebb and flow by the moon. 


There is eternity in the sound of the words as well as in the 
sense; circumstance falls away like scenery and a universal 
voice is heard speaking the language of the absolute. ‘This 
may happen in prose as well as in verse, it happens in the 
Sermons of Donne; and it is the consummation of all art. 
Shakespeare would not be one of the greatest poets, nor 
Mozart one of the greatest musicians, if it did not happen to 
them; but it cannot be willed or contrived. The poets who 
write plays as pretexts for such moments seem too poetical 
and not dramatic; that passage we have quoted from King 
Lear rises naturally out of the plot; when it begins it is 
what Lear would say, expressing exactly his return to sanity 
and joy and the beautiful conversion by adversity of a stub- 
born mind; but, never losing its propriety, it becomes the 
speech of more than Lear and to more than Cordelia. And 
this largeness and universal application are in the sound no 
less than the sense; it is a tune which, when we hear it, we 
recognize as made by the spirit of man. 

Every good thing is known and defined by its best, and 
it is from moments such as those, which happen in all the 
arts, that we may know what art is and why it is valued. 
All excellence is rare and hard, and the greatest artists seldom 
achieve that which, finally, art exists to achieve. Poets are 
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always writing, painters painting, musicians composing, in 
the hope that this, which they cannot will, may happen to 
them. They spend a vast deal of energy on their work, much 
of which seems wasted in sentiment or pedantry or the solu- 
tion of some technical problem; but men choose art for the 
business of their lives, and labor at it alone and without 
pudding or praise, for the sake of these moments which have 
happened to other artists and may happen to them. And the 
world with all its indifference to art yet does value these mo- 
ments and preserves with a religious awe the works in which 
they occur. The value is half unconscious, the awe seldom 
expressed; but all human beings think better of humanity 
because Shakespeare and Beethoven and Michelangelo were 
men and had the power of saying more than mortal things. 

In fact, art sets us a standard, not only of making or doing 
things, but of being. For these great moments express, and 
actually bring about in us, a state of being different from our 
ordinary life, so different that we may call it transcendent. 
While we are in it, we know that our ordinary life has pur- 
pose or value only in so far as it appears for and leads up to 
these rare moments of transcendent being. But most of us 
quickly forget this knowledge in the routine of life, we lose 
our standard, grow content with ourselves and even with each 
other, and talk as if the routine, the preparation, were all, 
as if plumbers and politicians were not subsidiary but final. 
We find something unpractical or effeminate in the passion 
for the absolute, and talk with a sneer of art for art’s sake. 
But the passion for the absolute does not mean art for art’s 
sake nor does it mean the worship of the artists; the greatest 
art is always about something not itself, and the greatest artist 
does not desire to be worshiped but worships. Nor is he 
a peculiar person with a trick of his own; rather, unlike all 
those engaged in subsidiary activities, he is representative of 
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all men, a priest without sacerdotal tricks, because of his 
passion for the absolute. 

It may go with many defects; and we cannot understand 
why disreputable persons like Villon and Verlaine and Poe, 
persons who could do hardly anything decently except what 
they did transcendently, should possess, however rarely, the 
power of speaking so that the speech of good men of talent 
sounds like the creaking of cart-wheels compared with theirs: 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


Poe is said to have written that in boyhood, when he can 
have experienced little and learned little; but many wise and 
good men have written all their lives without ever achieving 
anything equal to the first two lines. They are like music 
rising at the wave of a great conductor’s wand; you must 
listen to them; and, though the poem speak of nothing in 
which you are interested, though you do not know what those 
Nicean barks may be, or whether Helen be Helen of Troy 
or a friend of Poe’s, though at the end of it you cannot an- 
_swer any of these questions, that matters nothing. For the 
poem is not about any Helen in particular; it is an expression 
of the passion for the absolute which itself arouses that pas- 
sion by its music; and its beauty is like those Nicean barks ~ 
of yore, and carries us gently o’er a perfumed sea to our own 
native shore, which we had forgotten in the routine of our 
exile. 


Lo, in yon brilliant window-niche, 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand, 
Ah! Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land. 
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Anyone here can point out words and phrases which would 
be commonplace, or even common, anywhere else. If we said, 
“Ah Psyche from the regions which are Holy Land,” it would 
be absurd; we could not make the context for that cadence. 
But in Poe’s poem the context is made, and the cadence 
expresses finally and directly the desire for an absolute which 
is not an abstraction, and which manifests itself to those who 
desire it passionately, in a face, an attitude, a symbol, some 
moment of experience which to the poet speaks as clearly 
as his poem speaks to us. “ Therefore thy sins, which are 
many, are forgiven thee; because thou hast loved much.” 
That is true of Poe and other wastrels who seem unjustly 
gifted; their gift is the love of the absolute, and, when they 
express it, we know from the very curve and harmony and 
momentum of their words that this passion has been sleeping 
in us too, and we are grateful to have it awakened, if only 
for a moment. 

Why do so many able and learned and rational writers fail 
finally to satisfy us? Why are we impatient of Macaulay, 
for instance, after reading much of him, and especially when 
he speaks of literature or the mind and the passions of man? 
Because he seems to lack the sense of the absolute and the 
passion for it, to be content with a provisional and condi- 
tional universe, in which you may be comfortable if you exer- 
cise your commonsense and in which politics are as final as 
anything can be. So in all his writings there are no magic 
casements opening on the foam of perilous seas; they imprison 
us in a well-furnished but never beautiful room with no views 
through the shut windows. They are consistent, reasonable, 
well informed, but they imply that he gives us all there is to 
give; and we rebel. We protest that it is not all, and that 
any writer, no matter what his theme or his limitations, ought 
to be aware, and to make us aware, of something else. In- 
deed all art without the passion for the absolute, just be- 
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cause it is art and all the more if it is well done, irks and 
dispirits us. It is like a joke without a point; for the point 
of art is the passion for the absolute, the problem of art is 
to express it in concrete, not in abstract, terms; and if a 
man lacks this passion, or has lost his faith in it, he should 
occupy himself with something else. 

So the criticism of art, and in particular of literature, 
should always finally be concerned with this passion and should 
judge all works of art, both matter and manner, by their con- 
cern with it. The critic may talk of many subsidiary things, 
but he must know that they are subsidiary and must see 
them always in relation to the main task of art. Macaulay’s 
criticism, for all its knowledge and energy, disappoints us 
because the knowledge is of subsidiary things and the energy 
is absorbed in them. When he seems to be talking of litera- 
ture he is talking of something else; and he has no real 
standard. Like so many critics of Shakespeare, he does not 
know why Shakespeare is greater than Anthony Trollope. 
He may pay compliments to the great and find reasons for 
admiring them, but they are irrelevant reasons. People call 
Shakespeare a master of the human heart; but he is a master 
of it, if at all, because he sees it in relation to an unimaginable 
beauty and perfection, because for him the desire for that 
beauty and perfection is the most human of all desires; and 
his profoundest knowledge, together with his most inexplicable 
beauty of words, comes when he makes one of his characters 
utter that desire. Hamlet owes its beauty, its superior truth, 
and profundity to the fact that Hamlet himself, while tied 
even by his sense of duty to the narrow and ugly business of 
revenge, is still haunted by the passion for the absolute. He 
longs to escape into a world where crimes are not committed 
for so dull a thing as ambition, and where men are not dragged 
away from their dreams by the irrational duty of revenge. 
“OQ God,” he says, in one of those sentences which escape 
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from their immediate application into the universal, “ O God, 
I could be bounded in a nut-shell and count myself a king of 
infinite space were it not that I have had dreams.” The op- 
position between him and Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, felt 
not only in what they say but in their very manner of say- 
ing it, is the opposition between those who have the passion 
for the absolute and those who have not, between the artist 
and the man of the world. To Guildenstern Hamlet says, in 
another passage which escapes from its immediate application: 
“Why look you now, how unworthy a thing you make of 
me. You would play upon me; you would seem to know 
my stops; you would pluck out the heart of my mystery; 
you would sound me from my lowest note to the top of my 
compass; and there is much music, excellent voice, in 
this little organ, yet cannot you make it speak. ’Sblood, do 
you think I am easier to be played on than a pipe? Call me 
what instrument you will, though you can fret me you can- 
not play upon me.” 

The heart of no mystery is to be plucked out by narrow 
arts and no music can be made by them; where men try to 
make use of each other, they do not understand each other. 
Because Hamlet lived in a world where men were all trying 
to make use of each other for some little purpose, and where 
he felt himslf subdued to what he worked in, Denmark was 
to him a prison; the world, he says, is a goodly prison in 
which there are many confines, wards and dungeons, Denmark 
being one of the worst. It is because the play, beyond all 
its excitements and intricacies and climaxes, expresses the 
energy of Hamlet’s desire for another world, that it is inex- 
haustible both in interest and beauty, always rising out of 
the story into music, and full of strange, universal voices 
like the Island of The Tempest. 

And Paradise Lost, hampered by a primitive story which 
the obstinate mind of the poet refused to find obsolete, tri- 
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umphs even over that story and a very perverse conception 
of the nature of God and of man, because it also is filled with 
the passion for the absolute, and with those thoughts that 
wander through eternity. This passion, intermittent in the 
matter and often thwarted by Milton’s own private grudges 
and prejudices, sounds always in the words and their mo- 
mentum and texture. That, no doubt, is what Matthew Ar- 
nold really meant by the grand style, though it is a bad name 
for a thing which is passionate always and grand only when 
grandeur is needed. A better name is the pure style, for 
purity is the essence both of the passion and of its true expres- 
sion in any medium. It is like pure sound, thrilling, far 
reaching, and utterly persuasive, like a voice or many voices 
which have found themselves and their meaning in a tune, 
and which belong “unto the everlasting life of song.” The 
pure style is the expression of pure desire, and is known by 
the purity of that which it expresses. It also is what dis- 
tinguishes pure literature or art from mixed and adulterated; 
and it has that magic which is so called because no man can 
will or contrive it and because, compared with it, nothing 
else in art or literature is worth having. 

When we are subdued by it we confess also that nothing 
else in life is worth having, that its theme is the theme of 
religion itself and its desire the desire of religion. And we 
cannot but wonder then that mankind are commonly so 
absent-minded about their true desire and so irrelevantly oc- 
cupied with other things. It is true that we must have good 
drains and government and meat and drink before we can 
turn to our passion for the absolute; the greatest artist could 
not express that passion or even feel it while hungry or sick 
or in fear of his life, or conscious of necessary duties undone. 
But the precedent conditions are only conditions, and we are 
always forgetting that; we seem even to be in a conspiracy 
to forget it; and how seldom does any one rebel in any brave 
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and signal manner against that conspiracy of dullness and 
irrelevance. How seldom does anyone rise in the House of 
Commons and, instead of speaking to the question, suddenly 
cry: 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore — 


to remind the other members of what they spend their lives 
in forgetting. 

Yet the more it is forgot, the more it haunts and tantalizes 
us. We are always being told now of the mischief done by 
repression of sex, as if that were all that we repressed or all 
the final content of our minds. Men fear more deeply, and 
are more apt to repress, the dangerous passion for the abso- 
lute; or they try to express it in some harmless compromise. 
Hence all the bad art and literature, the tawdry phrases of 
politicians, the tawdry,plays and novels and pictures and 
songs. They come from repression of the passion for the 
absolute and at the same time are a distant homage to it; 
and the psychologist who ignores them is merely blind to a 
huge and bewildering mass of fact because he wishes to simplify 
his problem. He goes to a bad sentimental play and he says 
— Sex — because there are men and women in it who profess 
a grand passion for each other; but the very desire for a 
grand passion, if only for an absurd male or female, is itself 
the suppressed and thwarted passion for the absolute. Bad 
artists and sentimental audiences are afraid of it, and where 
it might lead them; they hope to enjoy its great moments 
without paying the price for them, they try to conjure up 
those moments with slow music and a break in the actor’s 
oily, plausible voice; but they, too, are ignorantly worshiping 
an unknown God who is not Priapus, and all their sham art 
could not be if it were not for the great moments of true art. 

We need to be aware of its purity and jealously to dis- 
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tinguish between the pure and the impure, not so that we may 
enjoy the thought of our own good taste, but because only 
so can we have a standard of comparison, to be applied not 
only in art but in life itself. It is the touchstone of reality 
by which we may know all things true from all things false, 
and the world of reason from the nonsense world. Subsidiary 
things, because often they are necessary, are always presenting 
themselves to us as final, and all round us is a nonsense 
world in which they are taken for final. There is a huge, 
futile activity concerned with luxury instead of beauty, com- 
fort instead of delight, and finish with no aim beyond itself 
except to show that much trouble has been spent upon it. 
All the products of this vain activity may delude us unless 
we have our standard and know why we have it. In Bond 
Street we should whisper to ourselves ‘“ Voi che sapete,” or, 
if we have no ear for a tune: 


He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees i’ the ivy-bloom. 


Then the nonsense world may amuse, but it will not delude 
us; and then, too, we shall be aware of the omnipotence of the 
passion for the absolute when it possesses a great artist. For 
words in a dictionary are thin, harsh things — with no mean- 
ing, even, but what we choose to give them; yet in those 
lines they have far more than meaning, they are what they - 
say. The whole complexity of a beautiful reality with all 
the dew upon it, and as it was experienced by Shelley himself, 
becomes ours, because that reality aroused his passion for the 
absolute, and because he lived for that passion. 


MeN tills Ail. GO RY 
BY JOHN GALSWORTHY 


NCE upon a time the Prince of Felicitas had occa- 
sion to set forth on a journey. It was a late autumn 
evening with few pale stars and a moon no larger 

than the paring of a finger nail. And as he rode through the 
purlieus of his city, the white mane of his amber-colored 
steed was all that he could see in the dusk of the high streets. 
His way led through a quarter but little known to him, and 
he was surprised to find that his horse, instead of ambling 
forward with his customary vigor, stepped carefully from 
side to side, stopping now and then to curve his neck and 
prick his ears—as though at some thing of fear unseen in 
the darkness; while on either hand creatures could be heard 
rustling and scuttling, and little cold draughts as of wings 
fanned the rider’s cheeks. 

The Prince at last turned in his saddle, but so great was 
the darkness that he could not even see his escort. 

“What is the name of this street? ” he said. 

“ Sire, it is called the Vita Publica.” 

“Tt is very dark.” Even as he spoke his horse staggered, 
but, recovering its foothold with an effort, stood trembling 
violently. Nor could all the incitements of its master induce 
the beast again to move forward. 

“Ts there no one with a lanthorn in this street? ” asked 
the Prince. 


1From The Inn of Tranquillity; copyright, 1912, by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. By permission of the publishers. 
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His attendants began forthwith to call out loudly for any 
one who had a lanthorn. Now, it chanced that an old man 
sleeping in a hovel on a pallet of straw was awakened by 
these cries. When he heard that it was the Prince of Felici- 
tas himself, he came hastily, carrying his lanthorn, and stood 
trembling beside the Prince’s horse. It was so dark that the 
Prince could not see him. 

“ Light your lanthorn, old man,” he said. 

The old man laboriously lit his lanthorn. Its pale rays 
fled out on either hand; beautiful but grim was the vision 
they disclosed. Tall houses, fair court-yards, and a palm- 
grown garden; in front of the Prince’s horse a deep cesspool, 
on whose jagged edges the good beast’s hoofs were planted; 
and, as far as the glimmer of the lanthorn stretched, both 
ways down the rutted street, paving stones displaced, and 
smooth tesselated marble; pools of mud, the hanging: fruit 
of an orange-tree, and dark, scurrying shapes of monstrous 
rats bolting across from house to house. The old man held 
the lanthorn higher; and instantly bats flying against it would 
have beaten out the light but for the thin protection of its 
horn sides. 

The Prince sat still upon his horse, looking first at the 
rutted space that he had traversed and then at the rutted 
space before him. 

“Without a light,” he said, “this thoroughfare is danger- 
ous. What is your name, old man? ” 

“My name is Cethru,” replied the aged churl. 

“Cethru! ” said the Prince. “Let it be your duty hence- 
forth to walk with your lanthorn up and down this street all 
night and every night,” — and he looked at Cethru: “ Do you 
understand, old man, what it is you have to do? ” 

The old man answered in a voice that trembled like a rusty 
flute: 
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“ Aye, aye! — to walk up and down and hold my lanthorn 
so that folk can see where they be goin’.” 

The Prince gathered up his reins; but the old man, lurch- 
ing forward, touched his stirrup. 

“ How long be I to go on wi’ thiccy job? ” 

“ Until you die! ” 

Cethru held up his lanthorn, and they could see his long, 
thin face, like a sandwich of dried leather, jerk and quiver, 
and his thin gray hairs flutter in the draughts of the bats’ 
wings circling round the light. 

“°Twill be main hard! ” he groaned; “an’ my lanthorn’s 
nowt but a poor thing.” 

With a high look, the Prince of Felicitas bent and touched 
the old man’s forehead. 

“Until you die, old man,” he repeated; and bidding his 
followers to light torches from Cethru’s lanthorn, he rode on 
down the twisting street. The clatter of the horses’ hoofs 
died out in the night, and the scuttling and the rustling of the 
rats and the whispers of the bats’ wings were heard again. 

Cethru, left alone in the dark thoroughfare, sighed heavily; 
then, spitting on his hands, he tightened the old girdle round 
his loins, and slinging the lanthorn on his staff, held it up to 
the level of his waist, and began to make his way along the 
street. His progress was but slow, for he had many times 
to stop and rekindle the flame within his lanthorn, which the 
bats’ wings, his own stumbles, and the jostlings of footpads 
or of revellers returning home, were for ever extinguishing. 
In traversing that long street he spent half the night, and 
half the night in traversing it back again. The saffron swan 
of dawn, slow swimming up the sky-river between the high 
roof-banks, bent her neck down through the dark air-water 
to look at him staggering below her, with his still smoking 
wick. No sooner did Cethru see that sunlit bird than with 
a great sigh of joy he sat him down, and at once fell asleep. 
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Now when the dwellers in the houses of the Vita Publica 
first gained knowledge that this old man passed every night 
with his lanthorn up and down their street, and when they 
marked those pallid gleams gliding over the motley prospect 
of cesspools and garden gates, over the sightless hovels and 
the rich-carved frontages of their palaces; or saw them stay 
their journey and remain suspended like a handful of daffodils 
held up against the black stuffs of secrecy — they said: 

“Tt is good that the old man should pass like this — we 
shall see better where we’re going; and if the Watch have 
any job on hand, or want to put the pavements in order, 
his lanthorn will serve their purpose well enough.” And 
they would call out of their doors and windows to him pass- 
ing: 

“ Hola! old man Cethru! All’s well with our house, and 
with the street before it? ” 

But, for answer, the old man only held his lanthorn up, 
so that in the ring of its pale light they saw some sight or 
other in the street. And his silence troubled them, one by 
one, for each had expected that he would reply: 

“Aye, aye! All’s well with your house, Sirs, and with the 
street before it! ” 

Thus they grew irritated with this old man who did not 
seem able to do anything but just hold his lanthorn up. And 
gradually they began to dislike his passing by their doors 
with his pale light, by which they could not fail to see, not 
only the rich-carved frontages and scrolled gates of courtyards 
and fair gardens, but things that were not pleasing to the eye. 
And they murmured amongst themselves: “ What is the good 
of this old man and his silly lanthorn? We can see all we 
want to see without him; in fact, we got on very well before 
he came.” 

So, as he passed, rich folk who were supping would pelt 
him with orange-peel and empty the dregs of their wine over 
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his head; and poor folk, sleeping in their hutches, turned over, 
as the rays of the lanthorn fell on them, and cursed him for 
that disturbance. Nor did the revellers or footpads treat the 
old man civilly, but tied him to the wall, where he was con- 
strained to stay till a kind passer-by released him. And ever 
the bats darkened his lanthorn with their wings and tried 
to beat the flame out. And the old man thought: “This be 
a terrible hard job; I don’t seem to please nobody.” But 
because the Prince of Felicitas had so commanded him, he 
continued nightly to pass with his lanthorn up and down the 
street; and every morning as the saffron swan came swimming 
overhead, to fall asleep. But his sleep did not last long, for 
he was compelled to pass many hours each day in gathering 
rushes and melting down tallow for his lanthorn; so that his 
lean face grew more than ever like a sandwich of dried 
leather. 

Now it came to pass that the Town Watch having had 
certain complaints made to them that persons had been bitten 
in the Vita Publica by rats, doubted of their duty to destroy 
these ferocious creatures; and they held investigation, sum- 
moning the persons bitten and inquiring of them how it was 
that in so dark a street they could tell that the animals which 
had bitten them were indeed rats. Howbeit for some time 
no one could be found who could say more than what he had 
been told, and since this was not evidence, the Town Watch 
had good hopes that they would not after all be forced to 
undertake this tedious enterprise. But presently there came 
before them one who said that he had himself seen the rat 
which had bitten him, by the light of the old man’s lanthorn. 
When the Town Watch heard this they were vexed, for they 
knew that if this were true they would now be forced to 
prosecute the arduous undertaking, and they said: 

“ Bring in this old man! ” 

Cethru was brought before them trembling. 
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“What is this we hear, old man, about your lanthorn and 
the rat? And in the first place, what were you doing in the 
Vita Publica at that time of night? ” 

Cethru answered: “I were just passin’ with my lanthorn! ” 

“Tell us—did you see the rat?” 

Cethru shook his head: “My lanthorn seed the rat, 
maybe! ” he muttered. 

“Old owl!” said the Captain of the Watch: “ Be careful 
what you say? If you saw the rat, why did you then not 
aid this unhappy citizen who was bitten by it — first, to avoid 
that rodent, and subsequently to slay it, thereby relieving the 
public of a pestilential danger? ” 

Cethru looked at him, and for some seconds did not reply; 
then he said slowly: “I were just passin’ with my lanthorn.” 

“That you have already told us,” said the Captain of the 
Watch; “it is no answer.” 

Cethru’s leathern cheeks became wine-colored, so desirous 
was he to speak, and so unable. And the Watch sneered 
and laughed, saying: ‘“ This is a fine witness.” 

But of a sudden Cethru spoke: 

“What would I be duin’ — killin’ rats; tidden my business 
to kill rats.” 

The Captain of the Watch caressed his beard, and looking 
at the old man with contempt, said: 

“It seems to me, brothers, that this is an idle old vaga- 
bond, who does no good to any one. We should be well 
advised, I think, to prosecute him for vagrancy. But that is 
not at this moment the matter in hand. Owing to the acci- 
dent — scarcely fortunate —of this old man’s passing with 
his lanthorn, it would certainly appear that citizens have been 
bitten by rodents. It is then, I fear, our duty to institute 
proceedings against those poisonous and violent animals.” 

And amidst the sighing of the Watch, it was so resolved. 

Cethru was glad to shuffle away, unnoticed, from the Court 
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and sitting down under a camel-date tree outside the City 
Wall, he thus reflected: 

“They were rough with me! I done nothin’, so far’s I 
can see! ” 

And a long time he sat there with the bunches of the 
camel-dates above him, golden as the sunlight. Then, as the 
scent of the lyrio flowers, released by evening, warned him of 
the night dropping like a flight of dark birds on the plain, 
he rose stiffly, and made his way as usual toward the Vita 
Publica. 

He had traversed but little of that black thoroughfare, 
holding his lanthorn at the level of his breast, when the sound 
of a splash and cries for help smote his long, thin ears. Re- 
membering how the Captain of the Watch had admonished 
him, he stopped and peered about, but owing to his prox- 
imity to the light of his own lanthorn he saw nothing. Pres- 
ently he heard another splash and the sound of blowings and 
of puffings, but still unable to see clearly whence they came, 
he was forced in bewilderment to resume his march. But he 
had no sooner entered the next bend of that obscure and 
winding avenue than the most lamentable, lusty cries assailed 
him. Again he stood still, blinded by his own light. Some- 
where at hand a citizen was being beaten, for vague, quick- 
moving forms emerged into the radiance of his lanthorn out 
of the deep violet of the night air. The cries swelled, and 
died away, and swelled; and the mazed Cethru moved for- 
ward on his way. But very near the end of his first travers- 
age, the sound of a long, deep sighing, as of a fat man in 
spiritual pain, once more arrested him. 

“ Drat me! ” he thought, “this time I will see what ’tis,” 
and he spun round and round, holding his lanthorn now high, 
now low, and to both sides, “The devil an’ all’s in it to- 
night,” he murmured to himself; “there’s some ’at here fetchin’ 
of its breath awful loud.” But for his life he could see 
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nothing, only that the higher he held his lanthorn the more 
painful grew the sound of the fat but spiritual sighing. And 
desperately, he at last resumed his progress. 

On the morrow, while he still slept stretched on his straw 
pallet, there came to him a member of the Watch. 

“ Old man, you are wanted at the Court House; rouse up, 
and bring your lanthorn.” 

Stiffly Cethru rose. 

“What be they wantin’ me fur now, mester?”’ 

“Ah! ” replied the Watchman, “they are about to see if 
they can’t put an end to your goings-on.” 

Cethru shivered, and was silent. 

Now when they reached the Court House it was patent 
that a great affair was forward; for the Judges were in their 
robes, and a crowd of advocates, burgesses, and common folk 
thronged the carven, lofty hall of justice. 

When Cethru saw that all eyes were turned on him, he 
shivered still more violently, fixing his fascinated gaze on 
the three Judges in their emerald robes. _ 

“This then is the prisoner,” said the oldest of the Judges; 
“proceed with the indictment! ” 

A little advocate in snuff-colored clothes rose on little legs, 
and commenced to read: 

“Forasmuch as on the seventeenth night of August fifteen 
hundred years since the Messiah’s death, one Celestine, a 
maiden of this city, fell into a cesspool in the Vita Publica, 
and while being quietly drowned, was espied of the burgess 
Pardonix by the light of a lanthorn held by the old man 
Cethru; and, forasmuch as, plunging in, the said Pardonix 
rescued her, not without grave risk of life and the ruin of 
his clothes, and to-day lies ill of fever; and forasmuch as 
the old man Cethru was the cause of these misfortunes to 
the burgess Pardonix, by reason of his wandering lanthorn’s 
showing the drowning maiden, the Watch do hereby indict, 
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accuse, and otherwise place charge upon this Cethru of 
‘Vagabondage without serious occupation.’ 

“And, forasmuch as on this same night the Watchman 
Filepo, made aware, by the light of this said Cethru’s lan- 
thorn, of three sturdy footpads, went to arrest them, and 
was set on by the rogues and wellnigh slain, the Watch do 
hereby indict, accuse and otherwise charge upon Cethru com- 
plicity in this assault, by reasons, namely, first, that he dis- 
covered the footpads to the Watchman and the Watchman to 
the footpads by the light of his lanthorn; and, second, that, 
having thus discovered them, he stood idly by and gave no 
assistance to the law. 

“And, forasmuch as on this same night the wealthy 
burgess Pranzo, who, having prepared a banquet, was stand- 
ing in his doorway awaiting the arrival of his guests, did 
see, by the light of the said Cethru’s lanthorn, a beggar 
woman and her children groveling in the gutter for garbage, 
whereby his appetite was lost completely; and forasmuch as 
he, Pranzo, has lodged a complaint against the Constitution 
for permitting women and children to go starved, the Watch 
do hereby indict, accuse, and otherwise make charge on Cethru 
of rebellion and of anarchy, in that willfully he doth disturb 
good citizens by showing to them without provocation dis- 
agreeable sights, and doth moreover endanger the laws by 
causing persons to desire to change them. 

“These be the charges, reverend Judges, so please you! ” 

And having thus spoken, the little advocate resumed his 
seat. 

Then said the oldest of the Judges: 

“Cethru, you have heard; what answer do you make? ” 

But no word, only the chattering of teeth, came from 
Cethru. 

“ Have you no defence? ” said the Judge: “ these are grave 
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Then Cethru spoke. 

“So please your Highnesses,” he said, “ can I help what my 
lanthorn sees? ” 

And having spoken these words, to all further questions he 
remained more silent than a headless man. 

The Judges took counsel of each other, and the oldest of 
them thus addressed himself to Cethru: 

“Tf you have no defence, old man, and there is no one will 
say a word for you, we can but proceed to judgment.” 

Then in the main aisle of the Court there rose a youthful 
advocate. 

“Most reverend Judges,” he said in a mellifluous voice, 
clearer than the fluting of a bell-bird, “it is useless to look for 
words from this old man, for it is manifest that he himself 
is nothing, and that his lanthorn is alone concerned in this 
affair. But, reverend Judges, bethink you well: Would you 
have a lanthorn ply a trade or be concerned with a profes- 
sion, or do aught indeed but pervade the streets at night, 
shedding its light, which, if you will, is vagabondage? And, 
Sirs, upon the second count of this indictment: Would you 
have a lanthorn dive into cesspools to rescue maidens? 
Would you have a lanthorn to beat footpads? Or, indeed, 
to be any sort of partisan either of the Law or of them that 
break the Law? Sure, Sirs, I think not. And as to this 
third charge of fostering anarchy —let me but describe the 
trick of this lanthorn’s flame. It is distilled, most reverend 
Judges, of oil and wick, together with that sweet secret heat 
of whose birth no words of mine can tell. And when, Sirs, 
this pale flame has sprung into the air swaying to every wind, 
it brings vision to the human eye. And, if it be charged on 
this old man Cethru that he and his lanthorn by reason of 
their showing not only the good but the evil bring no pleasure 
into the world, I ask, Sirs, what in the world is so dear as 
this power to see — whether it be the beautiful or the foul 
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that is disclosed? Need I, indeed, tell you of the way this 
flame spreads its feelers, and delicately darts and hovers in 
the darkness, conjuring things from nothing? This mechani- 
cal summoning, Sirs, of visions out of blackness is benign, 
by no means of malevolent intent; no more than if a man, 
passing two donkeys in the road, one lean and the other 
fat, could justly be arraigned for malignancy because they 
were not both fat. This, reverend Judges, is the essence of 
the matter concerning the rich burgess, Pranzo, who, on ac- 
count of the sight he saw by Cethru’s lanthorn, has lost the 
equilibrium of his stomach. For, Sirs, the lanthorn did but 
show that which was there, both fair and foul, no more, and 
no less; and though it is indeed true that Pranzo is upset, it 
was not because the lanthorn maliciously produced distorted 
images, but merely caused to be seen, in due proportions, 
things which Pranzo had not seen before. And surely, rever- 
end Judges, being just men, you would not have this lanthorn 
turn its light away from what is ragged and ugly because 
there are also fair things on which its light may fall; how, 
indeed, being a lanthorn, could it, if it would? And I would 
have you note this, Sirs, that by this impartial discovery of 
the proportions of one thing to another, this lanthorn must 
indeed perpetually seem to cloud and sadden those things 
which are fair, because of the deep instincts of harmony and 
justice planted in the human breast. However unfair and 
cruel, then, this lanthorn may seem to those who, deficient in 
these instincts, desire all their lives to see naught but what 
is pleasant, lest they, like Pranzo, should lose their appetites 
—jit is not consonant with equity that this lanthorn should, 
even if it could, be prevented from thus mechanically buffet- 
ing the holiday cheek of life. I would think, Sirs, that you 
should rather blame the queazy state of Pranzo’s stomach. 
The old man has said that he cannot help what his Janthorn 
sees. This is a just saying. But if, reverend Judges, you 
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deem this equipoised, indifferent lanthorn to be in deed blame- 
worthy for having shown in the same moment, side by side, 
the skull and the fair face, the burdock and the tiger-lily, the 
butterfly and toad, then, most reverend Judges, punish it, 
but do not punish this old man, for he himself is but a flume 
of smoke, thistle-down dispersed — nothing!” 

So saying, the young advocate ceased. 

Again the three Judges took counsel of each other, and after 
much talk had passed between them, the oldest spoke: 

“What this young advocate has said seems to us to be 
the truth. We cannot punish a lanthorn. Let the old man 
go! ”) 

And Cethru went out into the sunshine... . 

Now it came to pass that the Prince of Felicitas, returning 
from his journey, rode once more on his amber-colored steed 
down the Vita Publica. 

The night was dark as a rook’s wing, but far away down 
the street burned a little light, like a red star truant from 
heaven. The Prince riding by descried it for a lanthorn, with 
an old man sleeping beside it. 

“How is this, Friend?” said the Prince. ‘“ You are not 
walking as I bade you, carrying your lanthorn.” 

But Cethru neither moved nor answered. 

“ Lift him up! ” said the Prince. 

They lifted up his head and held the lanthorn to his closed 
eyes. So lean was that brown face that the beams from the 
lanthorn would not rest on it, but slipped past on either side 
into the night. His eyes did not open. He was dead. 

And the Prince touched him, saying: ‘“ Farewell, old man! 
The lanthorn is still alight. Go, fetch me another one, and 
letyhim -carty: it vey. se. 


SOME PLATITUDES CONCERNING 
DRAMA’ 


BY JOHN GALSWORTHY 


DRAMA must be shaped so as to have a spire of 

meaning. Every grouping of life and character has 

its inherent moral; and the business of the dramatist 
is so to pose the group as to bring that moral poignantly to 
the light of day. Such is the moral that exhales from plays 
like Lear, Hamlet, and Macbeth. But such is not the moral 
to be found in the great bulk of contemporary Drama. The 
moral of the average play is now, and probably has always 
been, the triumph at all costs of a supposed immediate ethical 
good over a supposed immediate ethical evil. 

The vice of drawing these distorted morals has permeated 
the Drama to its spine; discolored its art, humanity, and 
significance; infected its creators, actors, audience, critics; 
too often turned it from a picture into a caricature. A 
Drama which lives under the shadow of the distorted moral 
forgets how to be free, fair, and fine— forgets so completely 
that it often prides itself on having forgotten. 

Now, in writing plays, there are, in this matter of the 
moral, three courses open to the serious dramatist. The first 
is: To definitely set before the public that which it wishes 
to have set before it, the views and codes of life by which the 
public lives and in which it believes. This way is the most 
common, successful, and popular. It makes the dramatist’s 
position sure, and not too obviously authoritative. 


1From The Inn of Tranquillity; copyright, 1912, by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. By permission of the publishers. 
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The second course is: To definitely set before the public 
those views and codes of life by which the dramatist himseli 
lives, those theories in which he himself believes, the more 
effectively if they are the opposite of what the public wishes 
to have placed before it, presenting them so that the audi- 
ence may swallow them like powder in a spoonful of jam. 

There is a third course: To set before the public no cut- 
and-dried codes, but the phenomena of life and character, 
selected and combined, but not distorted, by the dramatist’s 
outlook, set down without fear, favor, or prejudice, leaving 
the public to draw such poor moral as nature may afford. 
This third method requires a certain detachment; it requires 
a sympathy with, a love of, and a curiosity as to, things for 
their own sake; it requires a far view, together with patient 
industry, for no immediately practical result. 

It was once said of Shakespeare that he had never done 
any good to any one, and never would. This, unfortunately, 
could not, in the sense in which the word “ good” was then 
meant, be said of most modern dramatists. In truth, the 
good that Shakespeare did to humanity was of a remote, 
and, shall we say, eternal nature; something of the good that 
men get from having the sky and sea to look at. And this 
partly because he was, in his greater plays at all events, free 
from the habit of drawing a distorted moral. Now, the play- 
wright who supplies to the public the facts of life distorted 
by the moral which it expects, does so that he may do the 
public what he considers an immediate good, by fortifying 
its prejudices; and the dramatist who supplies to the- public 
facts distorted by his own advanced morality, does so be- 
cause he considers that he will at once benefit the public by 
substituting for its worn-out ethics, his own. In both cases 
the advantage the dramatist hopes to confer on the public is 
immediate and practical. 

But matters change, and morals change; men remain — 
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and to set men, and the facts about them, down faithfully, 
so that they draw for us the moral of their natural actions, 
may also possibly be of benefit of the community. It is, at 
all events, harder than to set men and facts down, as they 
ought, or ought not to be. This, however, is not to say that 
a dramatist should, or indeed can, keep himself and his tem- 
peramental philosophy out of his work. As a man lives and 
thinks, so will he write. But it is certain, that to the making 
of good drama, as to the practice of every other art, there 
must be brought an almost passionate love of discipline, a 
white-heat of self-respect, a desire to make the truest, fairest, 
best thing in one’s power; and that to these must be added 
an eye that does not flinch. Such qualities alone will bring 
to a drama the selfless character which soaks it with inevi- 
tability. ; 

The word “pessimist ” is frequently applied to the few 
dramatists who have been content to work in this way. It 
has been applied, among others, to Euripides, to Shakespeare, 
to Ibsen; it will be applied to many in the future. Nothing, 
however, is more dubious than the way in which these two 
words “ pessimist”? and ‘ optimist” are used; for the opti- 
mist appears to be he who cannot bear the world as it is, and 
is forced by his nature to picture it as it ought to be, and the 
pessimist one who can not only bear the world as it is, but 
loves it well enough to draw it faithfully. The true lover 
of the human race is surely he who can put up with it in all 
its forms, in vice as well as in virtue, in defeat no less than 
in victory; the true seer he who sees not only joy but sorrow, 
the true painter of human life one who blinks nothing. It 
may be that he is also, incidentally, its true benefactor. 

In the whole range of the social fabric there are only two 
impartial persons, the scientist and the artist, and under the 
latter heading such dramatists as desire to write not only 
for to-day, but for to-morrow, must strive to come. 
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But dramatists being as they are made — past remedy — 
it is perhaps more profitable to examine the various points at 
which their qualities and defects are shown. 

The plot! A good plot is that sure edifice which slowly 
rises out of the interplay of circumstance on temperament, 
and temperament on circumstance, within the enclosing atmos- 
phere of an idea. A human being is the best plot there is; 
it may be impossible to see why he is a good plot, because 
the idea within which he was brought forth cannot be fully 
grasped; but it is plain that ke is a good plot. He is organic. 
And so it must be with a good play. Reason alone produces 
no good plots; they come by original sin, sure conception, and 
instinctive after-power of selecting what benefits the germ. 
A bad plot, on the other hand, is simply a row of stakes, with 
a character impaled on each— characters who would have 
liked to live, but came to untimely grief; who started bravely, 
but fell on these stakes, placed beforehand in a row, and were 
transfixed one by one, while their ghosts stride on, squeaking 
and gibbering, through the play. Whether these stakes are 
made of facts or of ideas, according to the nature of the 
dramatist who planted them, their effect on the unfortunate 
characters is the same; the creatures were begotten to be 
staked, and staked they are! The demand for a good plot, 
not unfrequently heard, commonly signifies: “ Tickle my 
sensations by stuffing the play with arbitrary adventures, so 
that I need not be troubled to take the characters seriously. 
Set the persons of the play to action, regardless of time, se- 
quence, atmosphere, and probability! ” 

Now, true dramatic action is what characters do, at once 
contrary, as it were, to expectation, and yet because they have 
already done other things. No dramatist should let his au- 
dience know what is coming; but neither should he suffer 
his characters to act without making his audience feel that 
those actions are in harmony with temperament, and arise 
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from previous known actions, together with the temperaments 
and previous known actions of the other characters in the play. 
The dramatist who hangs his characters to his plot, instead 
of hanging his plot to his characters, is guilty of cardinal sin. 

The dialogue! Good dialogue again is character, mar- 
shalled so as continually to stimulate interest or excitement. 
The reason good dialogue is seldom found in plays is merely 
that it is hard to write, for it requires not only a knowledge 
of what interests or excites, but such a feeling for character 
as brings misery to the dramatist’s heart when his creations 
speak as they should not speak — ashes to his mouth when 
they say things for the sake of saying them — disgust when 
they are “smart.” 

The art of writing true dramatic dialogue is an austere art, 
denying itself all license, grudging every sentence devoted to 
the mere machinery of the play, suppressing all jokes and 
epigrams severed from character, relying for fun and pathos 
on the fun and tears of life. From start to finish good 
dialogue is hand-made, like good lace; clear, of fine texture, 
furthering with each thread the harmony and strength of a 
design to which all must be subordinated. 

But good dialogue is also spiritual action. In so far as 
the dramatist divorces his dialogue from spiritual action — 
that is to say, from progress of events, or toward events which 
are significant of character —he is stultifying to Spaya the 
thing done; he may make pleasing disquisitions, he is not 
making drama. And in so far as he twists character to suit 
his moral or his plot, he is neglecting a first principle, that 
truth to Nature which alone invests art with hand-made 
quality. 

The dramatist’s license, in fact, ends with his design. In 
conception alone he is free. He may take what character or 
group of characters he chooses, see them with what eyes, knit 
them with what idea, within the limits of his temperament; 
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but once taken, seen, and knitted, he is bound to treat them 
like a gentleman, with the tenderest consideration of their 
mainsprings. Take care of character; action and dialogue will 
take care of themselves! The true dramatist gives full rein 
to his temperament in the scope and nature of his subject; 
having once selected subject and characters, he is just, gentle, 
restrained, neither gratifying his lust for praise at the expense 
of his offspring, nor using them as puppets to flout his 
audience. Being himself the nature that brought them forth, 
he guides them in the course predestined at their conception. 
So only have they a chance of defying Time, which is always 
lying in wait to destroy the false, topical, or fashionable, all 
—in a word—that is not based on the permanent elements 
of human nature. The perfect dramatist rounds up his char- 
acters and facts within the ring-fence of a dominant idea 
which fulfills the craving of his spirit; having got them there, 
he suffers them to live their own lives. 

Plot, action, character, dialogue! But there is yet another 
subject for a platitude. Flavor! An impalpable quality, less 
easily captured than the scent of a flower, the peculiar and 
most essential attribute of any work of art! It is the thin, 
poignant spirit which hovers up out of a play, and is as much 
its differentiating essence as is caffeine of coffee. Flavor, in 
fine, is the spirit of the dramatist projected into his work in 
a state of volatility, so that no one can exactly lay hands on 
it, here, there, or anywhere. This distinctive essence of a 
play, marking its brand, is the one thing at which the dramatist 
cannot work, for it is outside his consciousness. A man may 
have many moods, he has but one spirit; and this spirit he 
communicates in some subtle, unconscious way to all his 
work. It waxes and wanes with the currents of his vitality, 
but no more alters than a chestnut changes into an oak. 

For, in truth, dramas are very like unto trees, springing 
from seedlings, shaping themselves inevitably in accordance 
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with the laws fast, hidden within themselves, drinking suste- 
nance from the earth and air, and in conflict with the natural 
forces round them. So they slowly come to full growth, until 
warped, stunted, or risen to fair and gracious height, they 
stand open to all the winds. And the trees that spring from 
each dramatist are of different race; he is the spirit of his 
own sacred grove, into which no stray tree can by any 
chance enter. 

One more platitude. It is not unfashionable to pit one 
form of drama against another — holding up the naturalistic 
to the disadvantage of the epic; the epic to the belittlement 
of the fantastic; the fantastic to the detriment of the natural- 
istic. Little purpose is thus served. The essential meaning, 
truth, beauty, and irony of things may be revealed under all 
these forms. Vision over life and human nature can be as 
keen and just, the revelation as true, inspiring, delight-giving, 
and thought-provoking, whatever fashion be employed — it 
is simply a question of doing it well enough to uncover the 
kernel of the nut. Whether the violet come from Russia, 
from Parma, or from England, matters little. Close by the 
Greek temples at Paestum there are violets that seem redder, 
and sweeter, than any ever seen—as though they have 
sprung up out of the footprints of some old pagan goddess; 
but under the April sun, in a Devonshire lane, the little 
blue scentless violets capture every bit as much of the spring. 
And so it is with drama—no matter what its form — it 
need only be the “real thing,” need only have caught some 
of the precious fluids, revelation or delight, and imprisoned 
them within a chalice to which we may put our lips and 
continually drink. 

And yet, starting from this last platitude, one may per- 
haps be suffered to speculate as to the particular forms that 
our renascent drama is likely to assume. For our drama is 
renascent, and nothing will stop its growth. It is not renas- 
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cent because this or that man is writing, but because of a 
new spirit. A spirit that is no doubt in part the gradual 
outcome of the impact on our home-grown art, of Russian, 
French, and Scandinavian influences, but which in the main 
rises from an awakened humanity in the conscience of our 
time. 

What, then, are to be the main channels down which the 
renascent English drama will float in the coming years? It 
is more than possible that these main channels will come to 
be two in number and situated far apart. 

The one will be the broad and clear-cut channel of natural- 
ism, down which will course a drama poignantly shaped, and 
inspired with high intention, but faithful to the seething and 
multiple life around us, drama such as some are inclined to 
term photographic, deceived by a seeming simplicity into for- 
getfulness of the old proverb, ‘“‘ Ars est celare artem,” and 
oblivious of the fact that, to be vital, to grip, such drama is 
in every respect as dependent on imagination, construction, 
selection, and elimination — the main laws of artistry —as 
ever was the romantic or rhapsodic play. The question of 
naturalistic technique will bear, indeed, much more study 
than has yet been given to it. The aim of the dramatist 
employing it is obviously to create such an illusion of actual 
life passing on the stage as to compel the spectator to pass 
through an experience of his own, to think, and talk, and 
move with the people he sees thinking, talking, and moving 
in front of him. A false phrase, a single word out of tune 
or time, will destroy that illusion and spoil the surface as 
surely as a stone heaved into a still pool shatters the image 
seen there. But this is only the beginning of the reason why 
the naturalistic is the most exacting and difficult of all tech- 
niques. It is easy enough to reproduce the exact conversation 
and movements of persons in a room; it is desperately hard 
to produce the perfectly natural conversation and movements 
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of those persons, when each natural phrase spoken and each 
natural movement made has not only to contribute toward 
the growth and perfection of a drama’s soul, but also to be a 
revelation, phrase by phrase, movement by movement, of es- 
sential traits of character. To put it another way, natural- 
istic art, when alive, indeed to be alive at all, is simply the 
art of manipulating a procession of most delicate symbols. 
Its service is the swaying and focussing of men’s feelings 
and thoughts in the various departments of human life. It 
will be like a steady lamp, held up from time to time, in 
whose light things will be seen for a space clearly and in due 
proportion, freed from the mists of prejudice and partisan- 
ship. 

And the other of these two main channels will, I think, be 
a twisting and delicious stream, which will bear on its breast 
new barques of poetry, shaped, it may be, like prose, but a 
prose incarnating through its fantasy and symbolism all the 
deeper aspirations, yearning, doubts, and mysterious stirrings 
of the human spirit; a poetic prose-drama, emotionalizing us 
by its diversity and purity of form and invention, and whose 
province will be to disclose the elemental soul of man and 
the forces of Nature, not perhaps as the old tragedies dis- 
closed them, not necessarily in the epic mood, but always with 
beauty and in the spirit of discovery. 

Such will, I think, be the two vital forms of our drama in 
the coming generation. And between these two forms there 
must be no crude unions; they are too far apart, the cross 
is too violent. For, where there is a seeming blend of lyricism 
and naturalism, it will on examination be found, I think, to 
exist only in plays whose subjects or settings — as in Synge’s 
“Playboy of the Western World,” or in Mr. Masefield’s 
“Nan ” —are so removed from our ken that we cannot really 
tell, and therefore do not care, whether an absolute illusion 
is maintained. The poetry which may and should exist in 
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naturalistic drama, can only be that of perfect rightness of 
proportion, rhythm, shape —the poetry, in fact, that lies in 
all vital things. It is the ill-mating of forms that has killed 
a thousand plays. We want no more bastard drama; no more 
attempts to dress out the simple dignity of everyday life in 
the peacock’s feathers of false lyricism; no more straw-stuffed 
heroes or heroines; no more rabbits and goldfish from the 
conjurer’s pockets, nor any limelight. Let us have starlight, 
moonlight, sunlight, and the light of our own self-respects. 
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